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Vol.  II.  B 


OVn  SINS  ARE  LIRE  THE  DRAGON'S  TEETH,  SOWN  BY 
CADMUS — THEY  RISE  UP  AGAINST  US  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF 
MEN  ARMED  TOR  OUR  DESTRUCTION. 

BACON. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  II  arrivera,  je  crols,  une  epoque  quelconque  ou  Ton  don- 
nera  une  attention  serieuse  a  I'education  que  les  femmes  doi vent 

recevoir Ce  que  reussit  aux  unes  perd  les  autres ;  les 

qualites  leur  nuisent  quelquefois,  quelquefois  les  defauts  leur 
servent ;  tantot  elles  sont  tout,  tantot  elles  ne  sont  rien. 

Mme.  de  Stael. 

As  few  changes  could  be  more  sudden,  so  none 
could  be  more  complete,  than  that  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Mabel.  From  a  life  of  wandering  and  of 
want,  she  was  laid  at  once  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
— from  being  slighted  and  despised,  she  found 
herself  the  object  of  all  the  eager  and  affectionate 
attention  which  springs  from  the  first  hours  of 
indulged  passion.  Oberfeldt  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  sought  only  for  something  to  fill 
the  vacuum  in  his  mind,  found  his  heart  warmly 
touched,  and  every  feeling  of  intellectual  interest 
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called  into  full  play.  Their  mutual  attach- 
ment seemed  daily  to  increase.  Oberfeldt 
gave,  more  and  more,  the  reins  to  his  incli- 
nations ;  and  the  loving  disposition  and  ardent 
mind  of  Mabel  had  now  an  object  to  cling  to, 
and  to  love.  Besides  the  advantages  which, 
naturally,  would  render  the  Count  a  person 
fitted  strongly  to  call  forth  her  feelings  of  admi- 
ration and  of  tenderness — besides  the  fact  that  he 
was  her  '  first  love' — he  was,  from  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  all  her  world 
in  one.  Her  thoughts  had  no  other  subject 
to  rest  on — her  feelings  were  excited  by  him 
^one.  His  intellectual  powers,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  cultivation,  caused  her  to  look  up 
to  and  admire  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
exercise  gave  her  direct  gratification  by  the  exci- 
tation and  the  aliment  which  they  afforded  to 
her  own  mind.  The  constant  tenderness  and 
kindness  of  his  manner  towards  her  called  forth 
her  fond  gratitude  —  the  ardour  of  affectioa 
•which  he  evinced,  gave  rise  to  a  far  more  than 
corresponding  passion.  Those  fiery  properties 
oi  her  character  that  Oberfeldt  had  shrewdly 
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discerned,  as  yet,  served  only  to  render  her  love 
for  him  more  strong  and  fervent.  No  hearty 
indeed,  could  be  more  formed  to  be  actuated  by 
the  impulses  of  a  passionate  attachment  than  that 
of  Mabel.  The  evil  and  the  good  of  her  disposi- 
tion alike  made  her  feelings  strong,  single  and 
engrossing — sensitively  alive  to  kindness — kin- 
dling to  a  blaze  at  insult — stern  and  even  fierce 
at  the  infliction  of  wrong.  The  love  of  such  a 
heart  is  among  the  most  ardent  and  overwhelm- 
ing of  human  affections; — what  its  darker  pas- 
sions may  be,  it  is  beside  my  purpose,  at  this 
moment,  to  enquire. 

The  first  endeavour  of  the  Count,  with  regarcl 
to  Mabel,  was  to  give  her  mind  that  cultivation 
and  polish  which  literary  acquisitions  can  alone 
confer, — and  which  one  who  was  newly  come 
from  a  long  residence  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  likely  to  appreciate  so  well.  The  task  of 
directing,  and  witnessing  the  effects  of,  the  studies 
of  such  a  person  was  one  of  the  highest  curiosity 
and  interest.  The  contrast  between  the  ripeness 
and  vivacity  of  her  natural  understanding,  and 
the   lack  of  acquired  knowledge,  gave  rise  to 
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points  equally  new  and  striking.  It  was  produc- 
tive also  of  peculiar  effects  upon  Mabel  herself. 
In  most  persons,  who  are  educated  at  all,  the 
progress  of  education  and  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter go  hand  in  hand.  The  mind  and  the  heart 
advance  towards  maturity  together,  and  are  both 
acted  upon  by  the  food  which  they  consume — 
which,  like  that  of  the  body,  is  continually, 
though  unconsciously,  becoming  part  of  the  sys- 
tem itself.  But  with  Mabel  the  case  was  very 
different.  Her  character  was  already  in  a  great 
degree  formed; — circumstances  had  thrown  it 
far  in  advance  of  her  years,  and  had  effected  the 
usual  work  of  time.  The  sentiments  arising 
from  humiliation  and  wrong — scorn,  namely,  and 
subdued  anger,  and  compulsory  endurance — had 
destroyed  the  bloom  and  softness  of  mental  youth 
almost  before  they  had  had  time  to  appear  in 
full  existence.  The  untaught  sallies  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  powerful  and  ardent  understanding 
had  also  had  their  strong  effect.  For  want  of 
worthier  objects,  tliey  had  devoted  themselves 
eagerly  to  the  only  intellectual  subjects  within 
their  reach.     It  was  in  great  measure  owing  to 
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this  that  she  had  attained  that  extreme  excel- 
lence in  the  delineation  of  character  and  feeling, 
which  had  struck  Oberfeldt  as  so  extraordi- 
nary in  a  person  of  her  age,  and  her  necessarily 
limited  knowledge  of  mankind.  Her  passions, 
too,  had  now  become  fully  developed.  It  is 
impossible  thoroughly  to  judge  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  woman,  till  it  has  been  seen  how  the 
passion  of  love  acts  upon  it.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  its  issues  will  be  such  and  such, 
upon  such  and  such  a  description  of  mind  ; 
but  this  depends  so  much  upon  a  thousand  for- 
tuitous chcumstances  attending  the  attachment 
itself,  that  a  woman''s  character  cannot  be  said 
to  be  complete  without  this  its  crown  and 
climax. 

In  Mabel,  the  maturity  of  mind  and  of  heart 
had  both  taken  places  and  it  was  a  soil  thus  pre- 
pared that  education  was  now  to  till.  Its  pro- 
ductions would  thence,  naturally,  be  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  instruction  beginning  when  both 
understanding  and  feelings  are  in  the  uninformed 
and  flexible  state  of  infancy.  Things  which  a 
child  takes  upon  trust,  gave  rise,  in  Mabel,  to  a 
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series  of  enquiries  and  reasonings  that  Oberfeldt 
often  found  it  very  difficult  to  satisfy.  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  unyielding  condition  of  her 
mind  led  her  to  resist  the  conclusions  ordinarily 
admitted  from  given  premises,  and  to  draw  from 
them  deductions  of  her  own.  The  developed 
state  of  her  affections  was  also  sensibly  felt. 
Instead  of  the  representations  of  passion  and  of 
feeling  tending,  as  in  younger  persons,  to  the 
direction  and  formation  of  her  own,  she  had 
already  a  standard  of  comparison  within,  whereby 
to  measure  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
pictures  of  this  nature  have  the  power  of  creation 
with  any  condition  of  mind ;  but,  it  is  certain, 
that  a  tinge  is  given  to  the  disposition,  by  that 
which  is  set  before  it  in  books — not  so  much  from 
any  one  portraiture  as  by  gradual  accumulation, 
which  deepens  and  deepens  the  original  tint. 
Non  vi,  sed  scepe  cadendo,  the  effect  is  wrought 
— and  we  come  to  feel  in  this  manner  or  in  that, 
because  our  minds  have  became  familiar  with 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  feeling.  But  as 
Mabel  had  felt  strongly  and  sternly,^  fondly 
and  fervently  already,  some  modification  might 
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undoubtedly  take  place  within  her ;  but  it  was 
modification  only — of  the  same  colour  and  direc- 
tion as  her  sentiments  originally  possessed — not 
an  infusion  of  the  very  essence  of  the  sentiments 
themselves. 

There  was  another  circumstance,  also,  which 
operated  very  materially  upon  her  education  ;. 
and  yet  it  is  one  that  I  find  difficult  to  do  more 
than  allude  to.  IVIabel  was  fallen  from  that 
which  is  the  point  of  honour  in  her  sex.  The 
value  and  beauty  of  female  purity  had,  perhaps^, 
never  been  fully  displayed  to  her  imagination.. 
But  still  that  (almost  instinctive)  consciousness^ 
of  virtue,  if  not  of  delicacy,  which  exists  in  every 
female  mind,  had  in  hers  been  strong  and  vivid 
— though,  not  being  founded  on  the  rock  of 
Principle,  it  had  sunk  before  the  storm  of  Passion. 
And  now,  though  there  were  many  circumstances 
that  tended  to  blind  her  to  her  degradation,  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul  she  felt  it  still. 
And  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the 
blandishments  of  love,  and  the  contrast  of  en- 
chantment between  her  present  and  her  former 
condition   of    Hfe, — the    irrepressible    pang   of 
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shame  would  shoot  across  her  heart  and  embitter 
the  cup   of   happiness  which    sparkled  at  her 

lip. 

Of  this  Oberfeldt  was  aware ;  and  he,  conse- 
quently, found  it  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty  to 
cull  for  her  works  that  would  not  jar  upon  her 
feelings  on  this  point — and  yet,  which  were  not 
objectionable  for  faults  of  the  contrary  nature. 
The  latter,  indeed,  he  shunned  with  an  anxiety 
rendered  more  acute  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
led  her  astray.  Virtue  being  gone,  he  was  the 
more  scrupulously  desirous  that  delicacy  should 
remain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  books  which 
he  was  most  willing  that  she  should  read,  could 
not  fail  occasionally  to  present  passages,  which 
were  a  reproach  both  to  her  and  to  him — which 
set  before  her  her  fallen  state,  and  drew,  now 
the  tears  of  shame  into  her  eyes,  and  now  the 
flush  of  angry  and  impenitent  remorse  into  her 
burning  cheek. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  treating,  German 
literature  didnot  exist ;  and,  even  if  it  had,  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  prejudiced  and  fastidious  taste 
that  had  been  formed  among  the  beaux  esjyrits  of 
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Louis  XIV.'s  Court  would  have  admitted  any- 
thing as  tolerable  that  was  produced  beyond  its 
sphere.  To  imbue  Mabel  with  the  productions 
of  the  great  French  writers  of  that  day  was, 
accordingly,  the  first  endeavour  of  the  Count. 
The  facility  with  which  she  became  mistress  of 
the  language — her  keen  perception  of  its  idiom- 
atic niceties — and  the  skill  and  ease  with  which 
she  adapted  her  flexible  organs  to  its  peculiar 
accentuation,  afforded  Oberfeldt  a  pleasure  of 
equal  strength  and  novelty.  There  are  few 
occupations,  indeed,  more  fascinating  than  that 
of  instructing  a  scholar  concerning  whom  we  feel 
personal  interest,  whose  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion spares  us  the  more  irksome  parts  of  tuition. 
— and  leaves  to  us  only  the  delightful  sensation 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  an  agreeable  task.  The 
communicating  thus  our  own  acquirements  to 
those  who  are  dear  to  us  is,  indeed,  delightful — 
and  so  Oberfeldt  felt  it  to  be.  But,  as  the  lan- 
guage became  familiar  to  his  pupil,  he  had  it 
not  always  equally  in  his  power  to  direct  the 
tastes  which  he  had  called  into  existence.  The 
constantly   recurring,    I  might  almost  say   the 
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ever-present,  idea  of  her  own  condition  rendered, 
in  so  sensitive  a  disposition  as  tliat  of  Mabel, 
one  of  two  results  inevitable.  She  must  either 
sink  into  a  state  of  absolute  depression,  or  resist 
its  approaches  by  a  certain  haughty  and  defying 
tone  of  mind  of  sufficient  strength  and  intensity 
to  repel  it.  Those  sterner  and  more  fiery  par- 
ticles which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  entered 
into  the  composition  of  Mabel's  temperament, 
rendered  the  latter  alternative  that  (I  cannot 
say  w^iich  she  adopted — but)  which  befell  her. 
This  turn  of  mind  naturally  made  itself  felt  in 
the  direction  of  her  studies — the  subject  of  which 
re-acted  again  upon  her  disposition.  Thus  does 
one  deviation  from  right  always  scatter  the  seeds 
of  other  vices,  even  those  which  may  primarily 
seem  wholly  foreign  from  its  nature.  It  may 
appear  strange  that  indulged  love  should  nourish 
the  fiercer  passions  of  the  soul ;  but  the  indul- 
gence was  unlawful ;  and  thence,  through  the 
indirect  means  I  have  detailed,  it  developed 
those  sterner  qualities  of  which  the  germ  had 
been  planted  by  nature. 

Thus,  the   representations   on    which    Mabel 
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chiefly  loved  to  dwell  were  those  of  characters  of 
strong,  even  fierce,  energies,  rather  than  of  feel- 
ings calmer,  though  perhaps  as  deep.  Accord- 
ingly, the  gentle  submissiveness  of  Iphigenie — 
the  majestic  sorrow  of  Andromaque,  touched  her 
far  less  than  the  tempetuous  passion  of  Phedre, 
and  the  headstrong  untameable  will  of  Her- 
mione.  Racine  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame ;  and  his  tragedies  were,  on  many 
accounts,  among  the  first  compositions  towards 
which  the  Count  turned  Mabers  attention.  He 
■watched  anxiously  and  minutely  the  effect  which 
these  vivid  delineations  of  strong  passion  would 
have  upon  her  mind  ;  and  he  was  somewhat 
startled  when  he  perceived  the  constant  predilec- 
tion that  she  felt  for  the  style  of  character  I  have 
just  named.  He  gazed,  with  a  feeling  far  re- 
moved from  ease,  upon  the  flashing  eye,  the 
dilated  nostril,  the  scornful  lip,  with  which  she 
identified  herself  with  the  fearful  feelings  of  the 
forsaken  Hermione.  There  was  a  terrible 
energy,  from  which  he  shrank,  in  the  manner  in 
•which  she  gave  breath  to  the  expression  of  her 
intense  revenge : — 
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Quel  plaisir  de  veuger  moi-meme  mon  injure, 
De  retirer  mon  bras  teint  du  sang  du  parjure, 
Et  pour  rendre  sa  peine  et  mes  plaisirs  plus  grands, 
De  caclier  ma  rivale  a  ses  regards  mourans  ! 
Ah  !  si  du  moins  Oreste,  en  punissant  son  crime, 
Lui  laissait  le  regret  de  mourir  ma  victime  ! 
Va  le  trouver  :  dis-lui  qu'il  apprenne  a  I'ingrat, 
Qu'on  I'immole  a  ma  haine,  et  non  pas  a  I'etat. 
Chere  Cleone,  cours  ;  ma  vengeance  est  perdue 
S'il  ignore,  en  mourant,  que  c'est  moi  qui  le  tue  ! 

As  she  repeated  such  verses  as  these,  her 
beauty  would  lose  entirely  the  brightness  which 
was  its  usual  characteristic,  and  assume  that 
expression  which  has  been  well  denominated  by 
the  phrase  of  the  terrible  graces.  Few  objects 
are  more — I  had  almost  said,  awful — than  a 
beautiful  woman  under  the  influence  of  the 
fiercer  passions.  The  points  both  of  consonance 
and  of  contrast,  between  her  aspect  and  the 
tempestuous  feeling  within,  are  almost  equally 
impressive.  The  soft  character  of  female  love- 
liness mingles  strangely  with  the  tokens  of  this 
tumultuous  agitation.  The  delicate  colour  of 
the  cheek,  and  outline  of  the  lip,  as  they  burn, 
and  quiver  with  the  violence  of  the  mental  con- 
flict— the  slenderness  and  fairness  of  the  arm 
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extended,  and  of  the  hand  clenched — the  name- 
less beauty  of  the  bosom  which  heaves  with  the 
force  of  the  inward  impulse — these  things  strike 
upon  the  eye  and  upon  the  mind  with  a  sensation 
of  incongruity  and  unfitness  productive  of  sor- 
row, and  pity,  and  pain,  and  awe. 

And,  although  these  indications  were  in  Mabel 
only  of  reflected  passion,  yet  the  feelings  of 
Oberfeldt  were  strongly  imbued  with  the  painful 
qualities  I  have  enumerated.  For  he  could  not 
but  perceive  that  such  sentiments  would  be  but 
too  much  in  unison  with  what  her  disposition 
had  now  become,  if  circumstances  should  call 
them  into  play  ;  and,  above  all,  he  felt  that 
there  were  some  points  in  their  relative  situations 
that  might  give  to  them,  not  indeed  actual,  but 
contingent  application.  He  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  the  course  of  events  might 
place  him  in  the  position  of  Pyrrhus — and  it  was 
with  no  pleasant  feelings  that  he  beheld  how 
much  Mabel  would,  in  that  case,  resemble  Her- 
mione.  Neither  could  he  very  easily  inveigh 
against  the  vices  of  the  character  as  he  wished. 
An  uneasy  consciousness  that  Mabel  might  con- 
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sider  it  as  springing  from  personal  motives  with- 
held him.  He  felt  that  such  a  suspicion  on  her 
part  would  tend  to  a  directly  contrary  effect  from 
that  which  he  desired. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  mind 
was  always  occupied  by  sentiments  of  this  class. 
Its  progressive  cultivation  rendered  her  daily 
more  capable  of  appreciating  the  intellectual 
advantages  of  Oberfeldt.  Her  admiration  of 
him  increased  in  similar  proportion — and  thence 
the  love  she  bore  him,  which  alas  !  was  daily  be- 
coming stronger  also,  was  fixed  upon  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis  as  it  grew.  The  admiration  that 
she  felt  towards  Oberfeldt  now,  was  distinguish* 
able  from  that  with  which  she  had  originally 
regarded  him  by  one  very  broad  distinction.  At 
first,  it  had  been  that  feeling  which  looks  up 
with  reverence  to  a  brilliancy  by  which  it  is  daz- 
zled, and  to  qualities  and  acquirements  which  it 
scarcely  understands — a  feeling  great  almost  in 
proportion  to  that  blindness  and  that  ignorance, 
provided  it  arises  in  a  mind  in  which  there  is  an 
instinctive  thirst  and  love  of  excellence.  In 
Mabel,  that  aspiration  had  ever  been  pecuharly 
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Strong ;    hence,  her  feelings  had  turned  eagerly 
towards   one    whose   manners    displayed    those 
intellectual  powers  that  she  had  sufficient  quick- 
sightedness  to  discover^  though  not  enough  ex- 
perience to  estimate  with  accuracy.  She  felt  that 
the  Count  was  a  being  immeasurably  superior 
to  those  with  whom  she  had  hitherto  mixed : — 
her  intercourse  with  one  whose  ways  of  thinking 
were   refined,  whose   mode   of  expression   was 
polished,  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  read  her 
heart,  and  to  place  her  own  thoughts  before  her 
divested  of  what  was  painful  or  derogatory,  and 
decked  in  colours  the  most  advantageous  pos- 
sible,— was    to   her   the   source   of    a   delight, 
equally  fascinating  and  new.     But  her  present 
feelings  of  admiration   for   Oberfeldt,    as  they 
were  greater,  so  were  they  of  a  far  higher  order. 
As  her  own  mind  became  expanded  and  culti- 
vated,   she   began    to  be  able  to  analyze  and 
appreciate  the  qualities  which,  in  their  effects, 
had  struck  her  so  much.     She  became  capable 
of  judging  the  extent  and  the  value  of  his  ac- 
quirements.   Knowing  a  little  shewed  to  her  how 
much  he  knew.      She  could  trace  the  oriojinal 
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gifts  of  nature,  and  see  how  they  were  strength- 
ened and  embellished  by  cultivation.  The 
pleasure  she  derived  from  his  society  increased 
accordingly  both  in  degree  and  in  quality.  In. 
the  same  proportion  as  she  was  able  to  weigh 
the  merits  she  dwelled  on  so  fondly,  did  she 
enjoy  them.  Her  admiration  was  now  the  fruit 
of  knowledge  instead  of  ignorance — and  it  ex- 
celled the  feeling  she  had  before  experienced,  in 
the  degree  that  all  the  products  of  the  former 
do  those  of  the  latter  quality. 

This  confidence  in  her  instructor's  talents 
operated  as  strongly  as  the  love  she  bore  his 
person,  in  causing  her  to  devote  her  faculties 
with  enthusiasm  to  acquire  what  he  taught. 
The  sweet  pleasure  that  she  felt  in  seeing  hun 
pleased — the  pride  which  thrilled  within  her 
heart  when  she  beheld  him  proud  of  her — were 
probably  sensations  of  as  much  soft  and  pure 
enjoyment  as  could  be  experienced  in  a  connection 
such  as  that  which  bound  them  together.  But 
even  at  such  moments,  the  pang  of  recollection 
would  shoot  across  her  soul ;— that 

amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat, 
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would  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  fragrance  and 
beauty — and  mar  them.  Then  would  she  seek 
refuge  in  the  intoxication  of  the  passion  which, 
at  times,  repaid  her  for  all — and  in  the  manifest 
and  overflowing  fervency  of  her  love  for  him, 
Oberfeldt  would  forget  that  such  an  idea  as  that 
of  his  inconstancy,  or  of  her  revenge  had  ever 
crossed  his  mind. 

But  let  me  do  him  justice.  He  did  not 
meditate  any  disloyalty  towards  her.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gratification  he  experienced  from 
their  intercourse  was,  probably,  greater  than 
any  he  had  before  derived  from  his  commerce 
with  women.  It  might  now  truly  be  said  that 
he  loved  her — but  he  loved  her  as  hearts  love 
that  have  been  spoiled  and  wasted  early ;  fondly 
and  warmly,  indeed,  but  without  any  of  that 
feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  termination  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  truest  criterion  of  a  real  and  en- 
grossing passion.  He  was  young  in  years  ;  but 
as  a  man  of  the  world  he  was  more  than  mature  ; 
and  though  he  at  present  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
delight  of  possessing  a  heart,  and  cultivating  a 
mind,  such  as  those  of  Mabel, — yet  he  was  quite 
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aware  that  theirs  was  not  a  connection  that  could 
last  through  life  ;  he  felt,  that  at  some  period  or 
other,  the  more  distant  the  better,  but  still  at 
some,  he  should  be  called  upon  to  form  a  mar- 
riage, such  as  the  dignity  of  his  house  demanded 
of  him,  and  continue  that  line,  v/hich,  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  heart,  he  still  venerated 
above  all  things  mortal.  His  residence  in 
France  had  driven  feudal  formality  from  bis 
manners,  but  the  idea  of  two-and-thirty  quarteri^ 
can  be  no  more  erased  from  the  soul  of  a  Count 
of  the  Empire,  than  can  the  swarthiness  from  the 
skin  of  a  negro.  The  consciousness,  therefore, 
that  his  connection  with  Mabel  could  not  be  one 
of  ultimate  permanence,  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed;— ^but  its  duration  was  indefinite— »and 
this  sufficed  to  render  him  innocent  of  anything 
that,  in  fairness,  could  be  called  anticipation  of 
inconstancy.  The  present  was  pleasing,  was 
delightful,  to  him — and  the  present  he  was 
determined  to  enjoy.  Like  many  persons  of  his 
turn  of  mind,  he  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  distant 
prospect,  and  resolutely  set  him  to  contemplate 
that  only  which  was  near  at  hand. 
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Of  all  this,  Mabel  of  course  was  ignorant — 
and  it  was  well  she  was  so.     Had  she  seen  into 
the  bosom  of  Oberfeldt,  she  would  have  been 
wretched  indeed.     The  real  degree  and  quality 
of  his  love  for  her,  would  have  cloven  a  heart  so 
ardent  and  so  sensitive  as  her's.     To  receive  in 
return   for  affection  the   most  unreserved,   the 
most  devoted,  the  most  fond, — the  poor  frag- 
ments of  a  heart   on  which  dozens  had  already 
banqueted — for  a  love  for  which  Time  existed 
not, — which,  in  its  profusion,  knew  no  limit,  no 
degree, — to  be  repaid  with  an  attachment  of  the 
qualified   and  inferior   nature  such   as  I  have 
described  that  of  Oberfeldt  to  be — this,  truly, 
would  be  a  blow  sufficient  to  crush  the  soul  of 
any  woman  who  loved— what  would  its  severity 
have  been  to  one  like  Mabel  ?     But  Oberfeldt's 
manner  betrayed  nothing  of  the  real  quality  of 
his  affection — he  was,  indeed,  ignorant  of  it  him- 
self.    He  loved  Mabel  as  much  as  it  was  in  his 
present  nature  to   love — and  he,  accordingly, 
used  the  language  which  Love  speaks  in  its 
excess.     He  could  scarcely  be  accused  of  inten- 
tional  falsity — and  yet  how  false  were,  in  fact, 
the  ideas  that  he  conveyed  ! 
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In  one  point,  however^  they  felt  similarly. 
Poor  Mabel  shrank  from  looking  forward  as 
-well  as  Oberfeldt — ^but  it  was  from  a  reason 
directly  contrary  from  that  which  influenced 
him.  She  shut  her  eyes  upon  the  future  because 
it  was  unknown  and  therefore  doubtful — he,  be- 
cause he  knew  what  it  must  be,  and  did  not  like 
to  anticipate  it  before  its  time.  She  felt  that  no 
change  could  improve  her  lot — save  one  that  she 
could  not  hope  for,  nay  upon  which  her  thoughts 
had  scarcely  ventured  to  touch :  therefore  she 
dwelled  upon  the  delights  which  were  her's  now 
— she  dared  not  think  of  more.  He  felt  that  at 
some  time  or  other  a  change  w^ould  come  of  pain 
to  himself,  of  misery  to  her — and,  therefore,  he 
Tvould  not  allow  his  imagination  to  dwell  upon 
the  picture. 

From  all  this,  one  consequence  arose :  the 
•wish,  namely,  and  endeavours  of  both  parties  to 
enjoy  the  present  time,  and  to  render  it  as  pro- 
ductive of  enjoyment  as  possible.  The  affec- 
tionate eagerness  of  Mabel  to  profit  by  his 
tuition — the  pleasure  she  so  manifestly  derived 
from  his  society — the  enthusiastic  affection,  ever 
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out-bursting,  that  she  felt  towards  him — these 
things  touched  the  Count's  heart  most  deeply — 
for  a  heart  he  still  had,  blemished  and  mildewed 
though  it  was.  And  for  her, — to  see  the  inte- 
rest he  took  in  her  improvement,  the  admiration 
with  which  he  regarded  her  talents — and  the 
constant  fondness  with  which  he  received  and  re- 
quited the  expressions  of  her  attachment — these 
were  to  her  the  sources  of  as  much  delight  as 
fortune  could  bestow  upon  her  heart.  They 
were  the  greatest  she  was  destined  to  know  in 
this  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


-Are  not  these  woods 


More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 

Shakspeark. 

In  this  manner  eighteen  months  rolled  awaj. 
The  Count  and  Mabel  lived  very  nearly  alone ; 
for  Oberfeldt,  who  had  mixed  but  little  with  his 
neighbours  since  his  return  from  France,  now 
estranged  himself  from  them  almost  entirely. 
For  obvious  reasons,  their  visits  were  now  ad- 
ditionally unpleasant.  The  real  situation  in 
which  Mabel  stood  at  Oberfeldt  could  not  long 
remain  unknown — and  to  be,  or  to  fancy  herself 
to  be,  despised  by  those  whom  she  despised,  was 
indeed  wormwood  to  a  spirit  of  pride  like  her's. 
Her  former  mortifications,  incidental  to  her 
condition  as  a  Bohemian,  had  arisen  from  the 
general  stigma  belonging  to  her  race.  It  did 
not  attach  to  herself  individually ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  had  the  inward  consciousness  that  she 
deserved  to  be  an  exception  from  the  common 
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estimation  of  her  people — that,  in  her  instance 
at  least,  it  was  undeserved.  But  now  she  felt 
that,  if  she  was  condemned,  it  was  for  her 
personal  errors ;  her  conscience  now  took  part 
against  her,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  conso- 
lation and  pride.  These  circumstances  served 
also  to  increase  that  tendency  of  her  character  to 
a  tone  of  defiance  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
— a  tone,  indeed,  which  almost  invariably  accrues 
to  a  strong  and  lofty  mind,  conscious  of  a  lapse 
from  right,  when  brought  into  contact  with  nar- 
rower and  inferior  spirits  which  have  remained 
in  the  beaten  path  of  ordinary  virtue. 

The  Count  also,  at  once  proud  by  nature, 
and   vain   from  his  French  education-^feelino* 

o 

and  exaggerating  his  extreme  superiority  over 
his  boorish  neighbours — could  not  but  be  sore 
and  sensitive  at  numberless  points  in  their  de- 
meanour towards  Mabel.  He  withdrew  himself, 
therefore,  more  and  more  from  their  society, 
till  at  last  their  intercourse  altogether  ceased. 

In  the  mean  time  Mabel  continued  to  improve 
— much  in  person,  very  much  in  mind.     Her 
form  expanded,  and  became  more   marked  and 
Vol.  II.  C 
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set.  Without  losing  any  of  the  freedom  of  her 
carriage,  she  acquired  more  dignity.  Her  brow- 
bespoke  encreased  decision  and  self-rehance — her 
eyes  now  beamed  with  the  light  of  knowledge. 
As  Oberfeldt  gazed  upon  her  person  of  ripening 
loveliness,  and  witnessed  her  rapid  progress  in 
intellectual  accomplishment,  his  heart  dilated 
-with  pride,  as  he  mentally  exclaimed,  *'  Eighteen 
months  ago,  this  radiant  creature  was  a  wander- 
ing Bohemian !  What  she  has  now  become  is 
my  work  ! — But  it  is  not  completed  yet — " 

"Mabel,"  said  he  to  her,  one  day,  that  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind — "  I 
am  not  fulfilling  my  duty  towards  you ; — our 
life  here  has  been  to  me  the  source  of  such  sweet 
happiness — happiness  I  never  knew,  nor  believed 
in  till  now — that  it  has  lulled  me  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  beside.  But  we  must  remain  here 
no  longer.  At  first,  I  was  your  sufficient  in- 
structor— but  you  have  some  talents  I  cannot 
cultivate.  It  is  sad  to  seek  change,  when  what 
is  is  so  dehshtful. — But  it  must  be,  Mabel — we 
must  go  to  Dresden." 

"Alas  !   I  had  dreaded  this  !"  she  answered; 
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"  I  knew  the  time  must  come — and  yet  I  had 
driven  the  thought  from  me  as  often  as  it  re- 
curred. Dear  Oberfeldt  !  and  must  we  break 
through  all  our  daily  habits,  which  have  twined 
themselves  around  our  very  hearts — at  least 
round  my  hearts— till,  it  will  be  like  parting 
from  friends  to  lose  them  ?  We  have  been  so 
happy  here  that  I  dread  all  change.  Here  we 
have  lived  with  and  for  each  other  alone.  But 
in  the  bustle  and  splendour  of  the  capital  and 
the  court,  it  cannot  be  thus.  Others  will  share 
your  thoughts  and  steal  much  of  your  time  from 
me. — But  your  heart,  Adrian  ? — I  need  not — I 

do  not  fear  for  that  !" 

And  she  turned  her  beaming  face  up  towards 
him  as  she  spoke,  with  that  look  of  womanly 
tenderness,  which  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  moving  of  all  the  varieties  of  ex- 
pression which  the  human  countenance  is  given 
to  wear.  Who  is  there,  towards  whom  beloved 
features  have  been  bent  thus,  on  whose  soul  that 
look  is  not  burnt  in — ineffaceable  by  long  years, 
by  sickness,  by  change  of  country  or  pursuits — 
aye,  even  by  the  passing  vapours  of  inconstancy 

C  2 
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itself?  "Who  can  ever  forget  that  light  kindling 
in  the  eyes — that  smile  speaking  on  the  lips — 
that  bright,  and  yet  soft  expression  irradiating 
and   breathing   from   the    whole   aspect?     who 

but  alas  !  alas  !  it  is  vain  to  feel  and  speak 

thus.  I  cannot  give  an  idea,  however  faint,  of 
that  which  I  would  describe,  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  it — to  those  who  have,  it  is  needless  to 
say  a  word. 

It  was  fixed  that  they  should  go  to  Dresden ; 
that  Mabel  might  receive  those  instructions  which 
none  but  artists  can  give.  Her  talents  for 
music  the  Count  appreciated  at  their  just  rate 
— and  he  determined  that  they  should  have  the 
advantage  of  full  cultivation.  Dresden  was,  at 
this  period,  probably  the  most  brilliant  court  in 
Europe  after  that  of  Versailles.  It  was  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Augus- 
tus, King  of  Poland — while  he  was  still  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  youth — and  before  adversity 
had  laid  her  hand  upon  him.  His  taste  for 
magnificence  rendered  his  court  splendid  far 
beyond  what  had  ever  been  known  in  a  German 
Electorate — and    his    unbridled    licentiousness 
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made  it  nearly  equally  pre-eminent  in  vice.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that,  if  the  former  qua- 
lity seemed  to  Oberfeldt  well  adapted  to  his  ob- 
jects,— the  latter  would  have  made  him  fear  to 
have  brought  Mabel  within  the  reach  of  such 
contamination.  But  of  this  fear  no  shadow  had 
ever  rested  upon  his  mind.  His  confidence  in 
her  was  unbounded.  Habituated  as  he  had 
been  to  all  that  was  fickle,  and  deceitful,  and 
false  in  women,  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  error 
which  so  commonly  arises  thence,  of  supposing 
that  faith  and  loyalty  are  not  to  be  found  among 
them.  Skilled,  as  he  was,  in  tracing  every  varia- 
tion of  womanly  character,  he  could  not  but  see 
the  singleness,  the  truth — I  had  almost  said  the 
purity — of  MabePs  soul.  It  is  never,  indeed, 
women  such  as  she  was  whose  truth  is  to  be 
feared.  High-minded,  proud,  strong  in  will, 
daring  and  firm  in  purpose,  their  love,  like  an 
Alpine  peak,  is  far  removed  above  the  gusts  of 
pettier  passion  by  which  inferior  hearts  are  fluc- 
tuated. If  a  man  want  confidence  in  a  w^oman 
of  this  class,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  never  deserved 
or  understood  her  affection — it  is  improbable,. 
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indeed,  that  he  ever  should  have  gained  it.  But 
Gberfeldt  was  not  one  of  these.  He  knew 
Mabel  thoroughly — and  therefore  he  would  trust 
her  implicitly.  The  intellectual  advantages  that 
Dresden  presented  at  this  time  he  determined  to 
seize ;  undeterred  by  the  alloy  with  which  they 
were  mixed  up.  In  Mabel's  character  he  saw 
the  touchstone  which  would  single  out  the  gold, 
and  leave  the  dross  aside. 

It  was  not  without  many  pangs  that  Mabel 
left  the  Castle  of  Oberfeldt.  What  a  change 
had  been  wrought  in  her  since  she  had  come 
thither  first  ! — what  a  multitude  of  emotions  and 
of  thoughts  had  she  experienced  during  the 
months  she  had  passed  there  ! — All  her  recollec- 
tions of  this  place  were  connected  with  the  ten- 
derest  affections  of  the  human  soul.  The  ardent 
fervency  of  love  may  be  felt  under  almost  any 
combination  of  circumstances  ; — whenever,  and 
"wherever,  two  hearts  love  at  all,  they  may  do  so 
with  all  the  ardour  of  which  the  passion  is  suscep- 
tible. Obstacles,  and  unrestrained  fruition,  are 
equally  capable  of  this.  But  for  the  full  expansion 
of  the  tenderness  of  love,  a  certain  degree  of  calm, 
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unchecked  intercourse  is  indispensable.  In  the 
throes  of  tumultuous  passion,  the  agitation  of  the 
soul  is  too  vehement  to  admit  that  softness,  that 
yearning  of  the  spirit,  that  sweet  abandonment 
of  self — in  which  true  tenderness  consists.  It  is 
under  circumstances  like  those  that  had  attended 
Mabel's  residence  at  Oberfeldt,  that  these  gen- 
tler emotions  have  their  chosen  dominion.  They 
had  dwelled  together  alone — amid  the  scenes  of 
nature  too — where  the  cool  woods,  and  the  bright 
stream — and  the  sun  sinking  into  its  gorgeous 
'''-  ^bosom,  and  the  moon  rising  over  their  silver 
tops — and  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  are 
known  only  in 

Nature's  free  bountith  and  open  book, 

combined  to  soften  every  feeling,  and  to  imbue 
them  with  the  deep  sweet  tone  of  tender  fond- 
ness. 

On  the  evening  before  they  w^ere  to  leave 
Oberfeldt,  the  Count  and  Mabel  strolled  out 
together  upon  the  turfen  terrace  which  skirted 
two  sides  of  the  old  castle.  Between  the  huge 
buttresses,  which,  at  given  intervals,  protruded 
from  the  line  of  the  wall,  were  beds  of  flowers,  of 
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"vvhich  a  portion  were  trained  against  the  wall  itself. 
It  was  late  in  the  spring — and  the  day  had  been 
one  of  those  which  that  season  sometimes  steals 
from  the  fulness  of  summer,  and  which  possess 
double  charm  from  their  infrequency.  The  sun 
was  resting  his  disk  upon  the  surface  of  the  river, 
with  hues  far  warmer  and  richer  than  he  ordi- 
narily possesses  so  early  in  the  year — and  the  soft 
breeze  from  the  south  seemed  to  bear  upon  its 
wings  the  breath  of  June. 

Mabel's  heart  ^vas  heavy  in  her  bosom — she 
leaned  on  Adrian's  arm  and  walked  in  silence. 
When  they  came  to  the  extremity  of  the  terrace, 
they  paused — and  gazed  together  upon  the  scene 
beneath.  It  was  a  peculiar  one.  On  each  side 
were  hills,  inconsiderable  in  height,  but  from 
their  nearness  to  each  other,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  slope,  entirely  shutting  out  the  country 
beyond.  In  front,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  thick  and  tufted  wood, 
consisting  chiefly  of  oaks  and  horse-chestnuts — 
whose  tops  mingled  into  a  dense  mass  of  foliage, 
while  below,  their  stems  allowed  vistas,  here  and 
there,  into  the  green  recesses  of  the  wood.     The 
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space  thus  inclosed  between  the  wood,  the  two 
hills,  and  the  castle,  was  a  little  valley,  covered 
with  singularly  rich  and  deep  verdure  ;  and  with 
one,  and  only  one,  tree,  about  the  centre  of  its 
extent.  This  was  a  thorn — extraordinary  from 
its  size,  and  of  peculiar  beauty  of  outline.  Be- 
neath that  tree  the  Count  and  Mabel  had,  the 
preceding  summer,  passed  many  hours  together 
— and  it  was  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  recol- 
lections of  the  heart.  Its  arched  and  oversha- 
dowing branches,  bending  nearly  to  the  ground, 
had,  together  with  its  being  her  constant  haunt, 
gained  it  the  appellation  of  "  MabePs  Bower." 
One  evening,  in  particular,  when  the  tree  was 
laden  with  its  fragrant  and  beautiful  blossoms, 
Oberfeldt  had  intertwisted  a  garland  of  them  in 
Mabel's  hair,  and,  in  allusion  to  Antoine  Hamil- 
ton's fairy-tale,  then  in  all  the  vogue  of  its  first 
success,  called  her  Fleur-cTEpine — a  name,  by 
which  in  moments  of  fond  playfulness,  he  often 
addressed  her  still ! 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  apparently  trivial 
minuteness  of  these  details.  Many  and  many  a 
heart  has  felt  the  real  strength  and  value  of  such 
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as  these,  before  mine — or  your's,  reader — ever 
beat — many  and  many  a  heart  will  do  so^  after 
our''s  shall  be  cold. 

At  least,  Mabel's  did — as  she  gazed  upon  this 
dear  spot,  with  all  that  encreased  tenderness 
which  the  feelings  of  departure  never  fail  to  call 
forth.  "  Shall  I  ever  see  my  bower  again, 
Adrian  ?"  she  said,  with  a  long  deep  sigh,  as  they 
stood  looking  upon  the  young  leaves  of  the  bud- 
ding tree — "  Oh  !  how  I  love  this  spot  !" — she 
continued,  with  a  burst  of  that  energy  which  so 
often  broke  forth  in  her  manner — ^'  It  is  to  me 
what  the  threshold  of  the  paternal  roof  is  to 
others — /  had  no  paternal  roof — we  led  a  life  of 
wandering — I  never  knew  the  dear  ties  of  home, 
till  I  came  here,  Oberfeldt*" — and  her  voice  varied 
from  the  tone  of  gloom  and  bitterness,  with  which 
she  still  alluded  to  her  former  life,  to  one  of  the 
most  melting  and  enthralling  fondness — and  she 
clung  closer  to  his  arm,  and  looked  up,  as  only 
woman  can  look,  into  his  face  as  she  added — 
"  May  I  not  indeed  call  it  my-  home,  dear 
Adrian?" 

''  Your  home,  Mabel  ? — Where  else  but  in 
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my  dwelling  should  your  home  be  ? — Ah  Mabel, 
I  never  knew  till  you  taught  it  me,  what  home 
might  be  made.  I  had  lived  in  a  society  where 
all  its  soft  and  gentle  charities  are  mocked  and 
scoffed  at — and  I  had  learned  to  place  its  happi- 
ness among  the  dreams  of  poets,  and  the  visions 
of  romance.  But  you,  Mabel,  have  shown  to 
me  that  all  the  brilliancies  of  the  w^orld,  and  all 
the  splendours  of  the  court,  shrink  into  nothing 
before  the  touch  of  real  affection ; — their  cold- 
blooded wit,  their  sneers,  their  sarcasms,  are  all 
hushed  at  once  by  one  whisper  of  the  voice  of 
the  heart !  Yes,  dear  Mabel — I  too  love  this  spot 
— dearly,  deeply  love  it ; — where  indeed  should 
your  home  be  but  in  your  own  bower?" 

"  It  seems,"  continued  ]Mabel,  gazing  on 
the  thorn  till  the  tears  rose  into  her  eyes — "  it 
seems  to  have  bedecked  itself  with  its  new  leaves 
as  though  to  bid  me  farewell ! — you  cannot  crown 
me  Fleur-d'Epine,  this  year; — and  the  next — 
heavens  knows  what  may  happen  before  then  !" 

"  Why,  Mabel,"  returned  the  Count,  "  you 
talk  as  though  we  were  setting  out  on  a  voyage 
of  years,  instead  of  a  journey  to  Dresden — we 
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shall  be  here  again  before  your  tree  has  bloomed 
a  second  time.  And  when  we  do  return, 
the  very  first  day  we  will  come  down  to  this 
spot,  and  you  shall  bid  me  welcome  to  your 
bower.*"* 

"  I  shall  not  forget  the  tryst — ^"  said  Mabel. 
And  she  did  not. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

And  then  lie  gave  prodigious  fetes — 
All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port. 

Byron. 

Augustus  I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  King  of 
Poland,  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  at  the  climax  of  his 
fortune  and  reputation.  His  early  successes  had 
not  yet  been  tarnished  and  eclipsed  by  his  re- 
verses before  the  dominant  star  of  Charles  XII. 
Young,  ardent,  licentious — gifted  with  quick 
and  bright  talents  by  nature,  and  polished  by 
education, — his  tastes  and  qualities  alike  con- 
duced to  his  surrounding  himself  with  a  court 
brilliant,  gay,  and  voluptuous.  Accordingly, 
in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  day,  (always 
excepting  the  Court  of  France,)  no  one  figures 
so  often  and  so  prominently  as  Augustus.  His 
taste  for  women  was  indulged  to  an  excess  which, 
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in  later  life,  laid  him  open  to  the  odious  re- 
proach which  attached  so  notoriously  to  his 
contemporary,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
— a  prince,  by  the  way,  to  whom,  equally  in 
his  talents,  his  good  qualities,  and  his  vices, 
the  King  of  Poland  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance. His  love  of  wine  has  become  matter  of 
history,  by  its  having  been  the  cause  of  his 
death — and  that  a  death  which  gave  rise  to  a 
general  war  in  Europe*.  But,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  speak,  he  was  still  young — and  fully 
entitled  to  the  reputation  he  enjoyed,  of  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time. 

It  was  to  a  court  thus  corrupt,  and  ruled 
over  by  a  prince  such  as  I  have  described  Au- 
gustus to  be,  that  Oberfeldt  now  brought  Ma- 
bel. I  say  to  the  court — for  Oberfeldt's  rank, 
not  to  speak  of  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
life,  naturally  make  his  coming  to  Dresden,  and 
his  joining  the  Court  of  the  Elector,  identical. 

*  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  debauch  with  tlie  Prussian 
minister,  Grumkow,  who  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  him. 
Ecich  tried  to  make  the  other  drunk,  that  he  might  worm  his 
secrets  from  him.  Augustus  died  in  consequence,  and  Grum- 
kow never  thoroughly  recovered. 
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At  that  period,  the  gulf  between  the  nobility 
and  the  bourgeoisie,  which  even  yet  exists  more 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope, was  vast  and  impassable ;  and  a  person  of 
Oberfeldt's  figure  and  importance  could  not,  by 
possibility,  remain  in  seclusion.  He  appeared, 
therefore,  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  his 
reception  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  flattering. 
A  man,  who  had  completed  his  education  at 
Versailles  could  not  but  be  most  acceptable ; 
and  the  brilliant  qualities  and  acquirements  of 
the  Count  were  exactly  such  as  were  calculated 
to  shine  and  have  success  in  that  hemisphere. 

But,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  admiration — 
flattered  and  courted  by  beauty,  and  wit,  and 
accomplishment,  and  rank  united — ^his  heart  re- 
mained true  to  his  obscure  Bohemian.  He  con- 
trasted the  ladies  of  the  court  with  her  : — beauty 
he  found  in  plenty — but  it  was  aided,  and, 
therefore,  spoiled,  by  art — or  blemished  by  af- 
fectation—or neutralized  by  folly — or  faded 
from  dissipation.  Talent  he  likewise,  though 
more  rarely,  met — ^but  it  was  stained  by  mahce, 
or  it  was  corrupt,  or,  it  was  heartless.     This  it 
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was,  indeed,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  ardent, 
overflowing  feelings  of  Mabel,  revolted  him  the 
most.  The  cold  and  callous  tone  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  society  in  which  he  moved — eager 
only  when  under  the  excitation  of  some  new 
object  of  vice — ardent  only  in  seeking  the  grati- 
fication of  self — chilled  and  disgusted  his  mind, 
as  he  reflected  on  the  noble,  warm,  generous 
spirit  of  Mabel.  The  constant  recurrence,  also, 
of  the  comparison,  tended  to  confirm  those  better 
and  more  natural  feelings  which  his  residence  at 
Oberfeldt  had  called  forth.  Sated  as  he  had 
been  with  factitious  and  conventional  gallantries, 
his  heart  had  known  a  second  spring  in  behold- 
ing and  experiencing  the  workings  of  unadulte- 
rated nature.  A  second  spring,  alas  !  is  all  that 
the  heart  can  know  ; — it  is,  as  in  the  physical 
world,  but  a  feeble  shadow  of  the  first,  and  wants, 
and  must  ever  want,  its  vigour,  freshness,  and 
reality.  The  blossoms  which  bear  fruit  expand 
with  the  earlier  bloom — the  later  ones  may  be 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  less  rich,  and 
but  little  fragrant,  and  pass  into  nothingness 
when  they  fade. 
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Still,  the  Count's  heart  had  been  touched  by 
Mabel— and  it  remained  so  :  and,  what  was 
more,  she  felt,  by  those  numberless  and  nameless 
indications  which  never  deceive,  that  his  affec- 
tion continued  as  warm,  as  delicate,  and  as  un- 
remitting as  ever.  She  felt  this,  and  her  soul  was 
satisfied. 

One  evening  Oberfeldt  was  about  to  attend  a 
great  fete  that  was  to  be  given  at  court ;  and, 
after  he  was  dressed,  he  remained  loitering  with 
Mabel,  before  he  went.  She  gazed  on  him  in 
silence — with  that  deep,  soft,  sensation  of  admi- 
ration which  suffuses  the  whole  soul  as  we  look 
upon  a  loved  object  in  the  hour  of  the  pride  of 
beauty.  And  such  it  was  now  with  OberfeldL 
He  had  all  the  advantages  of  dress — his  fine 
form  was  displayed — his  cheek  was  bright  with 
the  glow  of  full  manhood^and  his  dark  eyes 
beamed  with  the  radiant  expression  of  unchecked 
and  overflowing  fondness.  It  is  indeed  at  such 
moments  as  these  that  love  seems  to  possess 
some  power  like  that  of  the  fabled  cestus; — 
when  the  features  mantle  with  affection,  they 
do  exhibit  a  degree  of  beauty  superadded  to 
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their  own.  It  is  the  souFs  loveUness  reflected  in 
the  corporeal  frame. 

Mabel  had  been  singing — ^lier  guitar  hung 
loose  from  her  neck — one  hand  gently  rested 
on  it,  and  the  other  drooped  by  her  side.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Adrian,  and  she  remained 
silent.  As  the  lamp  shed  its  rays  upon  her  face, 
where  the  feelings  which  passed  through  her 
mind  were  manifest,  the  Count  thought  he  had 
never  beheld  a  creature  so  lovely — he  felt  that 
he  had  never  (but  once)  loved  any  one  as  he  loved 
her — he  felt  that  he  had  never  been  beloved  as 
he  was  now.  "  I  wish  to  heaven,"  Oberfeldt  said 
at  last,  "  that  I  were  not  obliged  to  go  to  the 
palace  to-night — You  have  changed  my  nature, 
Mabel,""  he  added  smiling,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand  kindly  as  he  spoke — "  You  have  made 
me  love  nothing  but  home."" 

The  truth  of  what  he  said  was  stamped  upon 
his  brow.  Mabel  did  not  affect  any  commonplace 
disclaimer. 

"-  Dear  Adrian  !" — she  murmured,  as  she 
twined  her  long  fingers  around  his ; — and  a  world 
of  love  was  breathed  in  those  brief  accents.     All 
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the  softer  ingredients  of  her  nature  were,  at  this 
moment,  uppermost — and  the  softness  of  a  soul, 
to  which  sternness  is  at  times  no  stranger,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  enthralling  and  delightful  of  all 
the  moods  of  womanly  feeling.  "  I  know  not," 
said  Oberfeldt,  ^'  why  it  is — but  I  feel  a  strange 
disinchnation  to-night  to  leave  you.  This  quiet 
room,  and  your  sweet  voice,  and  our  books,  and 
daily  occupations — I  grieve  to  quit  them  for  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  the  Court — where  all  is  noisy, 
and  showy,  and  false,  and  heartless — Ah !  Mabel, 
one  touch  of  real  nature  is  worth  all  the  gaud 
and  glitter  that  ever  shone  in  a  palace  !  But  I 
must  go — Good  night,   sweet  love — my   heart 

remains  with  you." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  a  deep  sigh 
struggled  from  Mabel's  lips.  Even  in  such 
brief  partings  as  these,  the  contrast  between  the 
feelings  of  her  who  is  left  and  of  him  who 
leaves,  is  extreme.  The  heaviness  is  all  with 
her. 

Oberfeldt  arrived  at  the  palace.  Light 
streamed  throughout  the  vast  and  gilded  rooms 
— rich  perfumes  loaded  the  air — music   rose   in 
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measures  of  gaiety-*«--and  beauty  added  its  crown- 
ing influence  to  this  scene  of  brilliancy  and  fasci- 
nation. But  where  these  things  do  not  dazzle 
and  intoxicate,  they  are  apt  to  breed  coldness 
and  disgust ; — it  is  seldom  that  there  is  a  me- 
dium ; — on  the  one  hand,  it  is  either  a  young 
spirit  that  is  lapped  in  this  false  Elysium,  or  it 
is  one  which  shrinks  from  itself,  and  wilfully 
seeks  excitement  and  forgetfulness  ; — on  the 
other,  it  is  a  mind  that  has  tasted  of  the  spark- 
ling draught,  and  is  conscious  of  its  concealed 
bitterness — that  has  mingled  in  such  scenes  till 
it  knows  their  falsity  and  heartlessness,  and 
turns  revolted  from  them  to  seek  the  purer  and 
more  real  feelings  of  uncorrupted  nature. — 
Through  each  of  the  former  states  Oberfeldt 
had  passed — the  first  at  his  outset  in  the  world, 
the  second  more  recently.  But  latterly,  his 
heart  had  been  w^armed,  and  touched,  and  soft- 
ened— some  of  its  better  and  earlier  feelings  had 
revived  ;  and  he  now  turned  with  weariness 
and  disgust  from  the  brilhant  scene  before  his 
eyes  to  the  affections  which  endeared  his  home. 
And  yet  it  was  on  this  very  night  that  it  was 
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fated  that  he  should  consent  to  the  privacy  of 
that  home  being  destroyed — to  his  treasure  re- 
maining no  longer  to  him  alone,  but  being,  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  shared  by 
the  million.  Rumour  had  reached  the  King's 
ears,  that  Oberfeldt  had  brought  to  Dresden  a 
young,  beautiful,  and  gifted  woman,  whom  no- 
body saw  but  her  masters,  which  masters  had, 
at  their  first  engagement,  understood  that  the 
talents  of  their  pupil  were  being  cultivated  for 
the  stage.  But,  further  than  this,  Augustus 
understood  that  nothinsj  was  known  concerningr 
her.  The  gardens  of  Oberfeldt's  hotel  were 
very  spacious,  and  the  fair  unknown,  he  was 
told,  seldom  went  beyond  them — and,  when  she 
did,  only  in  the  Count's  carriage,  and  accompa- 
nied by  him.  All  these  matters  were  of  a  nature 
very  interesting  to  Augustus,  and  he  resolved 
to  learn  more  concerning  the  beautiful  recluse. 

The  band  had  just  finished  playing  a  piece 
of  music  of  Luill's — beautiful  in  itself,  and,  ia 
those  days,  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  art, 
when  the  King  came  up  to  Oberfeldt,  and  said 
to  him,  ''  Does  your  Parisian  composer.  Count, 
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bear  transplanting  to  our  Gothic  Saxony  ?  Do 
you  recognise  these  as  the  same  notes  to  which 
you  hstened  at  Versailles?'*  The  Count  made 
an  appropriate  answer — asserting,  as  was  the 
truth,  that  such  execution  was  worthy  of  any 
music,  be  it  what  it  might. 

'«  But  I  hear,"  continued  the  King,  *'  that 
the  new  opera,  concerning  which  the  whole 
Tvorld  is  running  wild  in  France,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced here.  It  is  of  a  nature  that  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  theatre,  both  as  to  the  drama 
and  as  to  scenery — for  the  music,  as  I  am 
told,  depends,  in  great  measure,  for  its  effect, 
on  the  situations  and  on  the  acting.  My  di- 
rector informs  me  that  they  have  no  person  in 
the  troop  who  is  at  once  sufficiently  an  actress 
and  a  singer  to  undertake  the  chief  woman's 
part.  It  demands,  as  they  tell  me,  a  person 
young,  beautiful,  with  an  exquisite  voice,  and 
considerable  musical  knowledge  —  with  great 
grace  of  deportment,  and  dramatic  powers  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  Know  you  where  such  a  person 
might  be  found.  Count  Oberfeldt  ?" 

The  look  with  which  the  King  accompanied 
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these  words,  proved  to  Adrian  that  his  meaning 
glanced  at  Mabel.  He  contented  himself  with 
saying,  "  Such  qualities.  Sire,  are,  indeed,  sel- 
dom to  be  found  conjoined." 

'*  But  they  are  sometimes,"  replied  the  King. 
"  Come,  come,  Count,"  he  continued,  smiling, 
"  it  is  vain  to  affect  unconsciousness.  Fame 
says  that  in  your  own  mansion  exactly  such  a 
Phoenix  is  caged.  Prithee  who  is  this  fair  in- 
cognita ?  Do  you  bring  her  from  the  banks  of 
the  Seine — a  Gallic  Helen  to  console  her  Paris 
for  returning  to  his  dull  Troy  ?  Report  speaks 
her  beautiful  as  Fontanges,  and  gifted  as  Ninon. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  my  kapel-meister  told 
me  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  so  enchanting  a 
voice — and  he  spoke  of  her  beauty  in  a  manner 
that  might  have  made  you  jealous,  Oberfeldt." 

There  was  much  in  this  speech  highly  galling 
to  Adrian's  feelings — and  he  muttered  an  in- 
ward curse  upon  the  chattering  musician  who 
had  thus  excited  the  King's  curiosity.  There 
was  a  lightness  in  the  tone  with  which  Augustus 
spoke  of  the  woman  he  loved,  which  was  to 
Oberfeldt,  what  many  of  us  must  have  felt  it  to 
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be,  one  of  the  most  irritating  things  in  the 
world,  when  circumstances  prevent  our  crushing 
the  impertinence  in  an  instant.  In  this  case,  the 
privileges  of  royalty  compelled  Adrian  to  swal- 
low the  bitter  pill  as  best  he  might,  and  even  to 
affect  ease,  if  not  gaiety,  in  his  answer : — 

''  Your  Majesty  must  make  allowance  for  the 
exaggerations  of  rumour.  There  is  a  young 
person  under  my  protection,  who  has  some  share 
of  beauty,  and  is  not  devoid  of  accomplishment ; 
but  both  these  circumstances  are  very  possible, 
without  her  being  the  Phoenix  your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  paint :  and,  if  there  be  no 
person  among  your  Majesty's  comedians,  con- 
fessedly the  best  in  Germany,  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  heroine  of  this  new  opera,  assuredly 
it  were  vain  to  expect  it  from  one  so  young  and 
so  untutored  as  my  protegee." 

"  Young,  I  grant  it,"  said  the  King — ''  but  I 
question  much  as  to  her  being  so  untutored. 
What !  the  fastidious  Count  Oberfeldt,  with  his 
ideas  formed  upon  the  model  of  Versailles,  never 
can  have  a  protegee  (if  that  be  the  word)  un- 
polished and  unformed.     Moreover,  the  kapel- 
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iiieister  said  he  had  gathered,  when  he  first  at-  ' 
tended  this  fair  syren,  that  it  was  your  object  to 
have  her  instructed  for  the  stage.     AVas  this  so. 
Count  ?" 

A  second,  deeper  and  direr,  curse  did  Oberfeldt 
invoke  upon  the  kapel  raeister''s  head.  Such,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  had  indeed  been  his  original 
intention — but  it  had  been  gradually  fading  from 
his  mind,  and  now,  recalled  thus  suddenly,  and 
from  such  a  quarter,  it  jarred  upon  it  with  ex- 
treme pain.  He  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of 
an  affirmative,  yet  to  a  direct  question  how  could 
he  answer  falsely  ? — He  sought  refuge  in  eva- 
sion ;  and,  as  usual,  he  incurred  the  guilt,  without 
obtaining  the  object,  of  falsehood. 

"  As  yet,  Sh'e,  she  is  not  fitted  for  such  an 
undertaking." 

"  Come,  Count,  a  short  time  more  or  less  can 
make  but  slight  difference,  if  she  be  but  the 
tithe  of  what  she  has  been  represented  to  me. 
And,  to  speak  plainly,  you  would  oblige  me  if 
you  would  give  the  assistance  of  this  young  per- 
son's talents  to  the  production  of  the  opera  of 
Vol.  II.  B 
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which  I  have  spoken.  It  shall  be  brought  out 
at  my  own  theatre  here  in  the  palace  ;  and  you 
may  take  what  time  you  think  fit  in  its  prepara- 
tion, only  let  it  be  set  about  in  earnest  and  at 
once.  I  will  desire  the  director  to  wait  upon 
you  to-morrow  on  the  subject."  So  saying,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  King  turned 
away. 

The  distress  of  Oberfeldt  was  extreme.     Once 
having  admitted,  as,  by  inference  he  could  not 
avoid  doing,  that  he  had  intended  Mabel  for  the 
stage,  he    felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
compliance  with   the  King's  desire.      We  must 
not  judge  of  these   things   from  our  own   days 
and  our  own  country.     The  dignities  of  courts, 
more  especially  of  German  courts,  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  were  but  slavery  in  gilded  chains, 
which  were  not  the  less  strong,  nor,  occasionally, 
the  less  galling,   that  they  were  gilded.     In  this 
instance,  they  cut  Oberfeldt  to  the  quick.      Al- 
though  he   had   never  formally   renounced   tlie 
intention   of  bringing  Mabel  upon  the  stage, — 
yet,  as  his  affection  for  her  had  encreased   and 
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become  more  fond,  he  had  thought  upon  the 
subject  less  and  less,  till,  at  last,  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  had  almost  entirely  passed  from  his 
mind.  It  was  now  recalled,  not  by  his  own 
will,  but  by  the  force  of  external  circumstances, 
and  those,  too,  of  a  nature  the  least  likely  to 
reconcile  him  to  a  measure  in  itself  distasteful. 
He  knew  well  the  King's  fondness  for  women — 
and  he  saw  plainly  that  the  passion  for  music 
was  here  but  the  cloak — that  the  real  object  was 
to  see,  himself,  this  person,  the  account  of  whose 
beauty  had  been  sufficient  to  inflame  his  imagi- 
nation. Oberfeldt  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  MabeFs  faith  and  truth ; — but  he  wisely,  as 
well  as  naturally,  shrank  from  exposing  her  to 
any  solicitations,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being 
from  a  royal  wooer.  And  besides  this,  his  feel- 
ings for  Mabel  had,  of  late,  become  so  domestic, 
that  it  galled  him  even  to  expose  her  to  the  view 
of  an  assembled  audience,  on  the  stage. 

''  Fool  that  I  was'' — said  Oberfeldt  to  him- 
self, as  he  paced  his  way  homewards — ''  I  might 
have  forseen  this  when  I  brought  her  to  Dres 
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den — And  yet  then  I  voluntarily  intended  it 
myself! — Strange,  contradictory  beings  that  we 
are  when  passion  sways  us  ! — But  it  is  vain  to 
moralize — Le  vin  est  tire  ! — //  faut  Ic  hoire. 
And  now  to  break  it  to  Mabel." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Je  n'ai  pu  lui  parler  qu'avec  saisisseiiient : 
Que  j'etais  penetre  !  que  je  la  trouve  belle  !" 

G  RES  SET — Le  Mediant. 

When  Oberfeldt  arrived  at  home,  he  found 
!Mabel  still  up,  awaiting  his  return.  She  was  in 
her  dressing-room,  v^rapped  in  a  morning-gown, 
and,  as  he  entered,  was  murmuring,  rather  than 
singing,  to  the  low  accompaniment  of  her  guitar. 
He  paused  to  gaze  on  her — he  had  scarcely 
ever  seen  her  look  so  lovely  ! — Her  hair  was 
bound  up  in  a  F.ilk  net,  through  the  interstices 
of  which  its  rich  fulness  swelled,  while  in  front  it 
was  plainly  parted,  v.hich  gave  to  her  brow  an 
expression  at  once  simple  and  picturesque.  Her 
cheek  seemed  paler  than  usual ;  but  this  only 
caused  the  contrast  of  her  dark  eyes  and  rich 
red  lips  to  be  more  pronounced  and  beautiful. 
The  wrapping-gown  enfolded  her  figure  almost 
completely — but  it  had  partly  slipped  from  the 
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right  shoulder,  as  she  held  her  guitar,  and 
revealed  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  unspeakable 
beauty  of  her  bosom.  Her  delicate  foot  rested 
in  a  furred  slipper,  so  small  and  shapely  that 
one  ^vould  swear  the  celebrated  glass  one  of  the 
nursery-tale  would  have  fitted  her  with  ease. 
The  notes  died  upon  her  lips  as  she  saw  Ober- 
feldt  enter — and,  with  a  smile,  which  irradiated 
tlie  whole  expression  of  a  face  already  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
welcome  him  home. 

*'  What  not  yet  gone  to  rest,  Mabel  ? — Why 
it  is  almost  three." 

*'  I  could  not  rest  till  you  came,  dear  Adrian 
— and  I  have  been  sitting  here  with  my  guitar, 
whiling  away  the  time.  I  scarcely  thought  it 
had  been  so  late — I  have  been  practising  that 
new  song  you  liked  so  much  to-day,  and  which 
I  could  not  conquer — I  have  it  quite  perfect 
now — shall  I  sing  it  you  ?" 

"No,  dearest,  not  now" — answered  Oberfeldt, 
-with  a  deep  sigh,  while  a  cloud  gathered  over 
his  brow — ''  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  you  sing 
just  now — I  almost  wish  you  could  not  sing  at 
all!" 
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"What  do  you  mean,  dear  Adrian? — and 
what  has  happened  ? — I  see  something  has  dis- 
tressed you — What  is  it,  dear,  dear  Adrian,  tell 
me  !^' 

''  Nothing  of  moment — I  cannot  speak  of  it 
now." — 

"  Nay,  dearest,  why  not  now,  while  it  oppresses 
you  ? — I  shall  think  myself  robbed  of  my  right 
unless  you  confide  your  vexations  to  me.'"* 

*^  Mabel,"  said  the  Count,  though  scarcely 
in  answer,  *'  have  we  not  been  happy  of  late  ?"" 

"Why  do  you  ask? — You  know  we  have — 
happy  in  the  extreme — almost  too  happy  !" — 

"  Too  happy,  indeed,  for  it  to  last. — Mabel, 
our  quiet  studies,  and  lonely  walks,  and  peaceful 
evenings,  must  all  have  an  end.  I  may  no 
longer  liang  upon  your  voice  while  you  sing  to 
me,  nor  look  up  into  your  speaking  face  as  I 
read  to  you  from  your  favourite  volumes  ;  in 
short,  we  can  no  longer  be  the  whole  world  to 
one  another,  as  we  have  been  of  late :  the  world 
without — curses  be  on  it ! — has  fastened  its  gripe 
upon  us — we  must  live  for  that  also  !"" 
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"And  wherefore? — -If  you  do  not  wish  it — 
and  you  speak  as  though  you  did  not — wherefore 
should  we  change  that  life  you  say  you  love  so 
well,  and  which  is  so  very  clear  to  me?  Dear 
Adrian,  what  is  the  world  to  us  ?  We  never 
needed  it  at  Oberfeldt — we  v/ere  not  contented 
merely,  but  happy,  most  happy,  in  ourselves ; 
and  here,  when  you  have  been  compelled  to  go 
into  the  world,  it  has  always  been  with  reluctance, 
and  you  have  always  seemed  to  enjoy  our  dear 
home  doubly  when  you  returned — Unless  your 
own  wishes  have  changed,  why  should  aught 
else ''  What  new  claims  can  the  world  have 
acquired  over  us  in  the  space  of  one  night  ?  " 

"  It  has  acquired  none ;  but  it  has  asserted 
those  it  already  possessed.  Those  who  dwell  in 
courts,  Mabel,  are  not  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  own  wishes  :  God  knows  mine  have  not 
changed — never,  never  were  they  so  strongly 
and  fondly  bent  towards  the  continuance  of  our 
life  such  as  it  has  been  of  late,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. But  it  cannot  be  :  Mabel,  the  King  has 
heard  of  you." 
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"  Heard  of  me  ! — and  what  can  he  have 
heard  of  me  that  can  in  any  way  influence  our 
mode  of  hfe  ?  What  has  the  King  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Alas,  much  ! — everything.  Listen  f — and 
Oberfeldt  detailed  to  her  the  conversation  which 
had  passed  betw^een  him  and  the  King  that 
evening. 

J\label  received  this  communication  in  perfect 
silence — but  her  feelings  were  tumultuous  within. 
As  it  had  been  with  her  lover,  so  with  her  the 
idea  of  her  appearing  upon  the  stage  had,  by 
degrees,  passed  from  before  her  mind.  Her 
studies  had  originally  been  prosecuted  with  that 
object  distantly  in  view  ; — but,  latterly,  they  had 
been  followed  for  their  own  sake — for  her  own 
enjoyment,  and  that  of  Oberfeldt.  The  subject 
of  the  stage  had  not  been  alluded  to  between 
them  for  months;  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  of 
Oberfeldt's  conversation  had  virtually,  though 
not  expressly,  treated  the  idea  as  one  that  had 
been  abandoned.  And  probably  tliere  never  had 
been  a  moment  during  the  whole  of  their  inter- 
course at  which  its  revival  would  have  been  so 
painfully  unwelcome.     Their  affection  had  never 
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been  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  tenderness, 
which,  above  all  sensations,  shrinks  from  the  in- 
tervention of  the  garish  world.  Her  thoughts 
were  forcibly  rolled  back — the  fabric  of  happiness 
which  existed,  not  in  hope  merely,  but  in  actual 
possession,  crumbled  from  her  in  an  instant — 
her  heart  was  chilled.  A  thousand  fond  regrets 
and  tender  feelings  crowded  over  her  mind  as 
Oberfeldt  spoke ;  and  as  he  narrated  the  King''s 
final  command,  her  heart  failed  her  altogether 
— she  threw  herself  upon  her  lover's  bosom  and 
sobbed  unrestrainedly. 

When  her  head  sank  upon  Oberfeldt's  breast, 
feelings  the  most  tumultuous  struggled  within 
her ; — before  she  raised  it,  her  mind  had  acquired 
the  calmness  of  resolution — she  had  summoned 
her  stronger  faculties  to  her  aid  ;  she  saw  it  was 
inevitable — she  "  screwed  her  courao:e  to  the 
sticking  place" — her  determination  Mas  formed 
—and  with  one  deep  sigh  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
visions  v/hich  had  flitted  from  her  grasp,  she 
raised  herself  from  Oberfeldt 's  arms — and  said 
to  him  v>'ith  a  firm  voice — -''  Since  it  must  be  so, 
Adrian,  it  shall  be  done  cheerfully  .—This  is  the 
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last  weakness  you  shall  witness  in  me  regarding 
it— I  will  exert  myself  in  earnest,  and  without 
repining.  You  have  been  only  too  kind  to  me, 
Oberfeldt — too  good — too  considerate— you liave 
forgotten  what  I  really  am,  and  that  has  caused 
me  to  forget  it  myself." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  dearest,"  interrupted  Ober- 
feldt, drawing  her  to  his  bosom,  as  he  spoke — 
"  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  that  you  are 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  gifted,  and  more, 
far  more — the  most  affectionate  and  the  most 
beloved  of  human  beings.  This  is  what  you 
really  are — v/hat  I  have  never  forgotten,  what 
I  never  can  forget  " 

"  Ah,  Adrian  !"  she  replied  with  a  smile  that 
was  half  a  sigh,  "your  flattering  tongue  will  never 
forsake  3'ou — but  it  is  the  flattery  of  affection, 
and  that  indeed  is  bewitching.  But  I  must  not 
think  of  these  things  now — I  must  rouse  myself 
to  real  exertion,  that  your  pupil  may  not  disgrace 
you.  Come,'''  she  added  fondly,  "  I  will  sing  to 
you  the  song  you  praised  to  day,  to  shew  you  I 
have  mastered  it  for  you — You  will  not  say 
again,  you  wish  I  could  not  ?" — 
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"  No!  dearest — said  the  Count — and  he 
kissed  her  brow.— And  she  sang.  The  words 
adapted  to  the  air  may  be  rendered  as  follows ; 
they  smack  of  the  fondness  of  conceit  and  point 
common  at  the  period — but  tlie  taste  icas  then 
common,  and  they  were,  therefore,  not  the  less 
relished  on  that  account :— «- 

Music  is  always  sweet — l.ut,  oli ! 

When  lov'd  lips  sing. 
Like  ring-doves'  notes  the  measures  flow — 

Love's  murmuring  ! 

Music  is  always  sweet — but,  when 

A  dear  one  hears, 
"Tis  like  the  sounds  which  pious  men 

Name  of  the  spheres  ! 

^lusic's  the  shape  Prometheus  form'd 

Of  loveliest  fashion — 
And  Love's  the  tire  by  which  'twas  warm'd 

To  life  and  passion  ! 

The  next  day  the  preparations  began  for 
Mabel's  appearance.  Once  it  was  determined 
that  it  was  to  be,  the  Count  resolved  to  throw  no 
unnecessary  impediments  in  the  way.  He  only 
stipulated  that  IMabel  should  not  be  required 
to  rehearse  in   public ;    but  that   the   director 
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should  come  to  her  at  home,  to  go  through  the 
necessary  repetitions.  If  the  business  of  the 
stage  (I  do  not  mean  the  stage-business)  were 
wholly  comprised  in  the  night  of  exhibition,  the 
brightness,  nay  the  splendour  of  the  whole  scene, 
the  triumphs  of  art  and  of  intellect,  might  cast 
into  shade  those  circumstances  which  to  a  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  mind  appear  unseemly  and 
degrading.  But  this  is  but  the  finished  produce 
— the  process  of  the  manufacture  is  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent kind— and  Oberfeldt  recoiled  from  Mabel 
being  compelled  to  witness  that.  Almost  a, Pari- 
sian by  education,  he  gave  their  full  value  to  the 
successes  of  the  stage  ;  and  to  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed Louis  XIV.  dancing  in  the  ballets  at  his 
own  theatre,  the  mere  fact  of  appearing  on  it 
could  not  convey  any  strong  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion. But  with  the  impurities  of  the  coulisse, 
he  was  determined  that  ]Mabel  should  not  be 
contaminated  ;  and  she  remained,  consequently, 
as  much,  or  more,  secluded  up  to  the  \eiy  time 
of  her  appearance. 

The  Count''s  anxiety  took  also   another  direc- 
tion.    As  Mabel   icas  to  act  and  to  <=;ing,  his 
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ardent  desire  was  that  her  success  shoidd  be 
more  dazzling  and  transcendent  than  anything 
that  had  been  witnessed  in  Dresden.  Fair  and 
good  success  he  spurned — if  it  was  not  every- 
thing, it  was  nothing — and  the  powers  of  Mabel 
gave  him  just  ground  for  expecting  success 
equal  even  to  his  wishes.  Since  he  had  witnessed 
the  representation  at  the  fair  at  Leipsig,  which 
had  struck  him,  with  all  his  Parisian  exclusive- 
ness  of  ideas,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
delineations  he  had  ever  beheld,  Mabel  had  be- 
come nearly  three  years  older,  and  those  years 
been  devoted  to  the  unremitted  cultivation  of 
natural  parts  thus  brilliant.  Her  mind  was  now 
stored  with  the  master-pieces  of  the  great  writers 
of  the  Great  Age,  as  the  French  then  chose  to 
style  it — musical  knowledge  had  been  added  to 
musical  taste  and  power — and  her  voice  had, 
with  her  encreasing  years,  become  richer,  more 
flexible,  and  of  greater  compass — sweeter  it  could 
not  be. 

She  now  gave  up  all  the  energies  of  her  strong 
and  active  mind  to  her  new  undertaking.  In 
addition  to  the  ardent  desire  of  success,  which 
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every  sanguine  temperament  must  experience 
she  saw  how  deeply  Oberfeldt's  feehngs  were 
implicated  in  the  matter,  and  this  consciousness 
gave  her  exertions  double  fervour.  Gratitude, 
affection,  and  that  motive  of  action  equally  strong 
and  amiable,  the  desire  that  those  we  love  should 
be  proud  of  us,  all  mingled  in  actuating  Mabel, 
Yet  occasionally  she  looked  back  with  regret  to 
the  days  of  uninterrupted  happiness  she  had 
passed  at  Oberfeldt  ;■ — the  room  in  the  old  castle, 
in  which  they  had  always  sat — and  the  May- 
thorn  which  had  so  often  been  their  tree  of  tryst, 
frequently  rose  before  the  eye  of  memory,  and 
obscured  the  more  brilliant  and  nearer  images  of 
lighted  theatres,  and  pealing  music,  and  approv- 
ing crowds. 

And  another  feeling,  another  recollection, 
would  also  intrude — and  give  a  dash  of  pain  and 
of  bitterness  to  her  reflections.  Though  Mabel 
bad  been  trained  among  those  whose  ideas  and 
habits  were  equally  lax,  and  had  never  had  prin- 
ciple instilled  into  her  mind  in  her  early  years, — 
yet  the  sensation,  almost  instinctive,  of  shame 
which  follows  a  woman's  lapse  from  what,  in  her 
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sex,  is  called,  emphatically,  Virtue, — had  con- 
stantly recurred  to  embitter  the  happiness  of  even 
her  happiest  days.  As  her  education  proceeded, 
this  feeling  naturally  increased  ;  for  it  is,  indeed, 
almost  impossible  to  read  twenty  pages  of  any 
author,  except  those  of  severe  science,  without 
meeting  with  some  passage  to  excite  that  shame, 
and  to  tinge  the  cheek  with  its  blushes.  The 
awkwardnesses  arising  from  this  cause,  Ober- 
feldt,  as  I  have  said,  had  keenly  felt  in  chusing 
books  for  Mabel ;  and  it  was  wholly  impossible 
to  avoid  the  occasionally  lighting  upon  passages 
painful  to  both. 

This  feeling  of  shame,  therefore,  though 
it  did  not  amount  to  remorse,  had  continued 
silently  gathering  strength  in  IVIabel's  mind ; 
and  it  was  probably  the  calm,  equable,  tenor 
of  their  lives  which  had  prevented  its  break- 
ing forth.  But  now,  she  felt  that  she  was 
to  present  herself  to  the  public  gaze— and  that 
every  eye  which  rested  upon  her  would  know 
her  to  be  that  thing  which  she  could  not  bear  to 
name  even  to  herself.  This  idea  cut  her  proud 
heart  to  the  quick ; — and  it  was  one  which  she 
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could  not  lessen  by  sharing  and  sympathy  ; — on 
this  point  she  dare  not  speak.  Often  as  the 
feeling  had,  though  less  keenly  than  now,  risen 
in  her  mind,  she  had  intuitively  felt  that  she 
could  never  communicate  it  to  Oberfeldt.  So 
far  from  having  any  cause  to  upbraid  him,  his 
kindness  had  been  unceasing  ;  and,  if  not  uniform, 
only  because  it  was  constantly  on  the  encrease. 
She  felt,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  to  make  known  to  him  a  senti- 
ment the  very  existence  of  which  was  an  indi- 
rect reproach — a  sentiment  which  sprang  from 
the  very  essence  of  their  connection,  and  which 
all  the  delicate  and  considerate  kindness  which 
the  ingenuity  of  affection  could  invent,  strove, 
on  his  part,  to  lull  and  to  extinguish. 

Sometimes^  indeed — very,  very  rarely,  but 
still  sometimes — a  remote  and  faint  recollection 
that  there  was  a  method  by  which  this  corroding 
worm  could  be  quelled  for  ever,  glanced  across 
the  mind  of  Mabel.  She  never,  indeed,  formed 
the  thought  into  distinct  words  even  in  her  mind, 
that  if  she  were  OberfehWs  wife,  her  happiness 
would  be  unalloyed  by  shame,  for  even  yet  she 
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would  not  call  it  guilt.  But  still  the  thought 
did  sometimes  rise  unbidden — and  these  occa- 
sions were  the  chief  among  those  on  which  the 
fiercer  qualities  of  her  disposition  to  which  I 
have  several  times  alluded,  awoke,  for  a  moment, 
into  life.  It  was  true  he  had  never,  even  in  the 
manner  the  most  remote,  held  out  to  her  the 
prospect  of  marriage — he  had  not,  in  the  least, 
deceived  her — but  still  she  felt  that  if  he  loved 
her  as  she  loved  him,  all  considerations  of  birth 
and  rank  would  vanish  in  a  moment,  and  she 
would  be  his  bride.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the 
idea  of  her  appearance  on  the  stage  had  passed 
away,  she  might — (for  who  shall  impose  a  limit 
to  the  compass  of  our  hopes  where  our  nearest 
wishes  are  in  question  ? — )  she  might  have  in- 
dulged in  an  almost  unavowed  vision  that  their 
life  of  domestic  enjo3aiient  might  ultimately  end 
in  marriage.  Certainly,  this  idea  had  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  germ — for,  in  the  first  gush 
of  pain  and  disappointment  with  which  she 
received  the  communication  of  Oberfeldt  of  his 
conversation  with  the  King — the  annihilation  of 
this   did   not  intermingle.      But,   on  reflection 
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afterwards,  in  the  fluctuations  of  her  feelings 
with  regard  to  her  approaching  change  of  Hfe, 
this  idea,  vague  and  shght  as  had  been  its  tex- 
ture, did  supervene— and  give  her  heart  a  pang 
far  more  than  proportioned  to  its  previous  weight. 
And  that  it  was  annihilated,  she  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  doubt.  Self-deception  could  not  reach 
that  point.  The  Count  von  Oberfeldt,  proud 
even  among  his  proud  countrymen,  never  could 
marry  one  who  had  been  an  actress — tJiat  she 
knew. 

And  as  she  reflected  thus,  the  bitter  idea 
again  and  again  would  cross  her,  that  all  the 
world  would  know  her  to  be  Oberfeldt's  mistress  ! 
— that,  whatever  praise  or  admiration  tliey  might 
give  to  her  talents,  they  would  be  like  those  she 
had  attracted  in  the  state  from  which  Adrian 
had  drawn  her — unmixed  with  respect,  nay  even 
mingled  with  contempt,  lltese  sensations  she 
had  not  felt  for  years — she  had  escaped  from 
them,  she  had  thought,  for  ever; — they  now 
recurred  with  tenfold  intensity  and  bitterness. 
The  pride  of  her  spirit  had,  probably,  been 
increased  by  the  constant  mortifications  to  which 
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h  had  been  exposed.  Latterly  it  had  been 
lulled.  The  fierce  bitterness  into  which  her 
disposition  was  fast  hardening  when  Oberfeldt 
first  met  with  her,  had  been  softened^  or  rather 
obscured,  by  the  supervention  of  the  gentler 
affections.  Respect,  consideration,  kindness, 
delicate  courtesy — she  had  always  experienced 
from  Adrian.  Her  love  for  him  was  not  im- 
passioned onl}^,  but  fond  and  tender  in  the 
extreme.  She  had,  thus,  no  cause  of  irritation, 
and  her  harsher  feelings  accordingly  fell  into  a 
dormant  state.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  now 
revived  to  the  full; — she  felt  only  flashes  of 
them,  more  intense,  pei'haps,  in  themselves,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed, — but  still  only 
flashes,  instead  of  their  being,  as  before,  her  pre- 
dominant mood  of  mind. 

In  these  alternate  feelings — on  the  one  side, 
of  eagerness  for  distinction,  of  desire  to  shew 
gratitude  to  her  benefactor,  and  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  man  she  loved, — and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
more  gloomy  and  harsh  dispositions  I  have  just 
detailed,  the  days  rapidly  passed  away  which 
Were  to  precede  her  appearance  on  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

II  faut  se  rendre  a  ce  palais  magique 
Ou  les  beaux  vers,  la  danse,  la  musique, 
L'art  de  tromper  les  yeux  par  les  couleurs, 
L'art  plus  heureux  de  seduire  les  cceurs, 
De  cent  plaisirs  font  un  plaisir  unique. 

Voltaire. 

The  night  of  her  debut  at  length  arrived. 
The  feelings  with  which  she  regarded  its  ap- 
proach continued  to  be  various  and  complicated. 
A  person  of  her  extreme  natural  advantages, 
personal  and  mental,  could  not  but  be  conscious, 
nay  vain,  of  them  ; — nor  was  it  unnatural  for 
one  of  her  youth — -(I  will  not  add  her  sex,  for  the 
feeling  is  common  to  both)^ —  to  feel  pleasure  at 
an  opportunity  for  their  display.  Her  recent 
acquirements,  also,  had  still  the  gloss  of  newness 
among  their  charms — anJ  while  they  rendered 
her  original  powers  l^oth  greater  and  more  avail- 
able, tlie  novelty  of  their  possession  gave  them 
even  extrinsic  value  in  her  eyes,  and  made  their 
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exhibition  doubly  gratifying  to  her  pride.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  too  near  an  affinity 
between  the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  and 
her  former  course  of  h!fe,  hated  and  despised 
at  the  time,  and  now  abjured  for  ever, — for  her 
anticipations,  soaring  and  triumphant  as  they 
were,  to  be  wholly  unmixed  with  sensations  of 
reluctance  and  mortification.  She  recollected 
the  plaudits  which  had  rung  in  her  ears,  when 
her  place  of  exhibition  had  been  the  booths  of 
provincial  fairs,  and  the  remembrance  almost 
poisoned  the  gratification  with  which  she  looked 
to  the  applauses  of  the  cultivated  judges  before 
whom  she  was  now  to  appear.  Occasionally, 
also,  fears  of  failure  flitted  across  her  mind.  But 
these  Mere  rare.  Self-confidence  had,  from  the 
circumstances  of  her  life,  necessarily  shot  up 
with  all  her  qualities  good  and  bad  ! — and  the 
gnothi  seaiiton,  in  her  instance,  gave  to  her 
view  talents  too  cultivated,  powers  too  real  and 
great,  for  her  alarms  for  the  result  to  be  more 
than  those  passing  vapours  which,  at  moments, 
and /o 7' moments,  will  cloud  even  the  most  san- 
guine spirit. 

The  night  arrived.     The  whole   Court  was 
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crowded  into  the  theatre  ;  for  the  secluded 
manner  in  which  Mabel  had  lived  at  Dresden — 
the  occasional  rare  and  brief  glimpses  which 
some  few  had  obtained  of  her — and  the  reports 
which  had  gained  currency,  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  her  masters,  of  her  extreme  genius 
and  accomplishment,  had  alike  contributed  to 
raise  expectation  to  its  tiptoe  pitch.  As  in  all 
cases,  mystery  encreased  interest — and,  as  in  all 
cases,  the  mystery  itself  was  exaggerated  by  all 
manner  of  vague  and  contradictory  rumours. 
Even  the  King  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  satis- 
factory accounts  of  her.  Eager  admirer  as  he 
w^as  of  beauty,  and  unceasingly  as  he  sought  the 
excitement  of  novelty,  his  curiosity  was  doubly 
raised  by  the  difficulty  he  had  found  in  gratifying 
it — and  this,  in  fact,  had  been  the  chief  motive 
for  his  so  strongly  urging  Oberfeldt  to  fulfil  his 
original  resolution. 

The  piece  in  which  she  was  to  appear  was, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  an  Opera  which 
had  recently  been  produced  at  Paris,  and  was 
now  to  be  represented  in  Germany  for  the  first 
time.  The  subject  fitted  it  peculiarly  for  the 
introduction  of  music,  and  for  the  displays  of 
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every  kind  which  have  since  been  generically 
designated  by  the  term  spectacle.  The  scene 
v.as  laid  in  Peru,  which  was  then,  for  the  drama, 
untrodden  ground — and  the  novelty  of  its  sin- 
gular and  picturesque  costume,  as  well  as  the 
splendour  incidental  to  the  sway  of  the  Incas 
and  the  worship  of  the  sun,  rendered  this  drama 
beyond  measure  striking  and  even  startling  to 
the  spectators.  Tlie  story  was  one  of  deep  and 
tragic  interest  ;  and  the  character  which  Mabel 
personified  was  eminently  capable  of  displaying 
her  great  and  varied  powers. 

She  plajed  the  daughter  of  the  Inca.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  piece  are  represented  her  nuptials 
with  the  favourite  commander  of  the  Peruvians, 
on  his  return  from  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  invading  Spaniards.  For  a  short  time  the 
peace  continues,  and  there  are  a  few  scenes  of  the 
most  enchanting  pictures  of  the  wedded  happiness 
of  two  hearts  loving,  pure,  and  virtuous.  The 
Inca's  daughter  is  portrayed  as  possessing  all 
tlie  devotion  of  womanly  love,  with  ahnost  more 
than  womanly  gentleness  of  character  : — but  the 
supervention  of  circumstances  of  sternness  and 
horror  works  upon  lier  temperament  that  change 
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Avhich  SO  often,  in  similar  situations,  occurs  in 
nature; — her  energy  of  purpose — her  daring  both 
of  object  and  of  means,  far  surpass  what  the 
stronger  sex  would  ever  even  conceive.  The  war 
breaks  out  again — the  Peruvians  are  worsted — 
their  commander  is  taken  and  put  to  death  by 
the  Spaniards  with  every  ingenuity  of  torture  and 
of  insult.  The  invaders  then  advance  upon  the 
capital — it  is  taken  after  but  slight  resistance — 
and  the  Inca^s  daughter,  and  widow  of  the 
murdered  chief,  falls  into  the  enemy's  power. 
The  Spanish  leader  is  struck  by  her  beauty,  and 
prefers  his  suit  to  her  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  with  but  little  reluc- 
tance, she  accepts  the  Spaniard's  proposal,  and 
leaves  her  captive  father's  side,  to  accompany 
him.  The  scene  then  changes  to  a  splendid 
sleeping  apartment  in  the  Inca's  palace,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Spanish  general.  He  is 
sleeping,  and  the  Peruvian  Princess  is  seen  stand- 
ing over  the  couch,  where  he  lies — and  then  the 
explication  of  her  conduct  is  given — She  takes  his 
own  poniard  and  stabs  him  to  the  heart. 

Such  was  the  character  which  Mabel  had  to 
Vol,  II.  E 
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represent — a  character,  certainly,  abundantly 
fertile  in  opportunities  of  portraying  both  all  the 
gentler,  and  all  the  fiercer,  passions  which  actuate 
the  female  heart.  When  the  curtain  rose,  the 
stage  represented  the  Temple  of  the  Sun — howg 
orgeous  that  representation  can  be  made,  we  who, 
in  these  days,  have  witnessed  the  performance  of 
Pizarro,  can  well  judge.  The  altar  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  and  before  it  the  nuptials  of 
the  Inca's  daughter  were  in  the  act  of  celebration^ 
Eagerly  did  the  spectators  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  spot  where  Mabel  stood,  and  never,  per- 
haps, did  they  alight  upon  a  figure  more  beau*- 
tiful — certainly  never  upon  one  at  once  so 
fascinating  and  so  striking.  She  was,  at  this 
time,  something  more  than  nineteen,  and  her 
form  had  ripened  into  almost  the  maturity  of 
womanly  beauty,  while  it  retained  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  earliest  youth.  She  was  tall — yet  so 
graceful  was  she,  that  it  was  only  when  she 
would  express  the  grander  movements  of  the 
soul  that  her  full  height  was  discernible.  Her 
limbs  had  the  exquisite  roundness  of  outline 
which  is  necessary  to  confer  that  voluptuousness 
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without  which  the  perfection  of  female  beauty 
cannot  exist — while  they  yet  retained  that  degree 
of  lengthiness  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word) 
which  is  essential  to  grace, — the  grace  of  motion, 
especially.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Peruvian 
costume  tended  to  display  her  beauty  to  its 
utmost  advantage.  Her  raven  hair  seemed 
struggling,  in  its  profusion,  to  escape  from  the 
rich  gems  with  which  it  was  braided  and  con- 
fined— her  arm  of  sculptured  symmetry  was  bare 
almost  to  the  shoulder,  while  the  light  robe  of 
feathers,  which  formed  her  dress,  gave  to  full 
view  her  fairy  foot  and  the  exquisite  ancle  above 
it.  As  she  stood  before  the  altar,  her  figure  was 
in  perfect  repose — her  head  drooped  upon  her 
breast,  and  her  eyes  were  downcast.  The  agita- 
tion natural  to  her  real  situation  befitted  also 
her  theatrical  one  ;  the  confusion  of  the  debut- 
ante was  not  unbecoming  to  the  bride. 

A  few  moments  sufiiced  to  convince  the  spec- 
tators that,  with  regard  to  beauty  at  least,  report 
had  not  exaggerated.  They  therefore  looked 
with  the  greater  confidence  to  its  realization  in 
other  respects.    Nor  were  they  disappointed.    In 
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the  softer  scenes  in  the  early  part  of  the  piece, 
her  tenderness,  her  gentleness,  her  deep  devotion 
to  lier  husband,  were  pictured  with  such  exqui- 
site softness  and  such  fond  love,  that  the  sternest 
were  melted,  the  most  envious  admired.  The 
tones  of  her  voice  were  so  sweet  as  she  spoke, 
that  it  was  thought  singing  could  add  to  them 
no  beauty  ;  but  when  she  sang,  the  swelling 
sound  sank  so  into  the  soul,  that  it  craved  for  the 
delight  to  be  prolonged,  and  wished  the  music 
never  to  be  changed  again  to  speech. 

But  it  was  in  the  later  scenes  of  the  play, 
where  the  interest  deepened,  and  the  distress 
amounted  almost  to  horror,  that  her  full  powers 
were  needed,  and  were  displayed.  Her  unreserved 
and  almost  frantic  agony  at  hearing  her  hus- 
l)and's  death  and  the  manner  of  it,  was  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  firm,  fixed,  concen- 
trated determination  of  her  demeanour  in  the 
scene  in  which  she  gives  herself  to  the  Spa- 
niard. The  ghastly  smile  which  she  cast  upon 
him,  as  she  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  the  effort 
with  which  she  suppressed  the  shudder  which 
would  have  pervaded  her  at  his  touch,  were  so 
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perfect  in  their  illusion  as  to  strike  the  specta- 
tors with  a  chill}'  dread,  as  they  awaited  the 
result  with  doubt,  and  almost  with  awe. 

But,  at  the  catastrophe  the  awe  quickened 
into  terror — and  well  it  mis^ht.  As  the  scene 
drew,  she  was  standing  near  the  abhorred  couch 
of  the  Spaniard  ; — her  dress,  now  changed  io 
white,  was  loose  and  disordered — her  long  hair 
streamed  down  her  back,  its  jet-black  hue  in 
strong  relief  against  it — her  face,  her  very  lips, 
were  ashy  pale,  while  her  fixed  eye  gleamed  with 
the  fire  of  desperation  and  revenge.  Her  foot 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  naked ;  white  it  was  as 
the  snow  "  and  fell  to  earth  as  mute" — as  she 
stole  towards  the  spot  where  the  weapons  of  the 
sleeper  lay.  At  every  step,  the  excitement  of 
those  vrho  locked  on  grew  keener  and  deeper — 
they  felt  (as  we  have  all  felt  at  some  acting) 
almost  as  though  it  were  their  own  lives  which 
hung  upon  the  event ; — they  held  their  breath 
as  ^label  drew  the  gleaming  dagger  —  they 
shuddered  as  she  slowly  pressed  her  finger  to  its 
point  and  edge,  to  try  its  temper  ; — and  when, 
casting  her  eyes  to  heaven  as  though  to  appeal 
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to  it  that  the  deed  she  did  was  just,  she  smote 
the  sleeper  to  the  heart,  a  scream  burst  from  the 
whole  auditory,  as  though  they  had  witnessed  a 
real  murder. 

Her  own  death  yet  remained.  She  gazed  for 
a  few  moments  on  her  victim — then  raised  the 
dagger  against  herself.  But  it  reeked,  and 
was  dripping,  with  the  Spaniard's  blood^ — and 
from  that,  even  in  death,  the  Peruvian  shrank. 
She  cast  the  weapon  from  her — ^but  in  vain  she 
sought  another — still  they  were  the  Spaniard's. 
At  length  she  seized  her  floating  hair,  and,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  twisted  it  round  her  throat; 
thus,  making  it,  like  the  Carthaginian  women,  a 
patriotic  instrument  of  death,  she  there  held  it, 
till  the  hold  seemed  unconsciously  to  relax,  and 
she  fell,  without  a  groan,  upon  her  face. 

The  applause  of  the  audience  had  been  very 
great  at  the  commencement  of  the  piece — but, 
latterly,  it  had  been  hushed  under  the  intense 
interest  which  the  situation,  and  its  embodying, 
excited.  But,  after  the  curtain  fell,  and  a  few 
moments  had  passed  to  relieve  them  from  what 
was  oppressive   in  that  interest,   their  plaudits 
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rang  in  a  peal  of  that  full  burst  of  sound,  which 
bespeaks  so  plainly  unanimity  and  ardour  of 
feeling.  Every  one  must  have  felt,  who  has  been 
present  among  a  considerable  body  of  people  at 
a  moment  of  strong  excitation,  what  an  extraor- 
dinary and  entrancing  effect  the  simultaneous 
manifestation  of  their  sentiments  exerts  upon  our 
sympathies.  We  are  literally  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  the  current — and  our  own  sentiments 
are  encreased  tenfold  by  their  being  thus  reflected 
back  to  us  from  others.  What,  then,  must  be 
the  power  of  a  burst  of  the  nature  I  have  de- 
scribed, upon  its  object !  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  draught  more  intoxicating  to  be  prof- 
fered to  the  lip — and  Mabel  was  not  of  a  tem- 
perament to  feel  such  matters  coldly.  And  yet, 
even  this  token  of  success  and  tribute  to  her 
powers  was  barely  heeded ;  for  as  Oberfeldt 
hurried  forward  to  raise  her  from  the  boards, 
and  spoke  to  her  a  few  words  of  that  praise  which 
is  at  once  so  sweet  and  so  strong  from  the  lips  of 
affection,  she  forgot  all  else,  and,  throwing  her- 
self upon  his  bosom,  wept  there.  The  heart  will 
always  prove    too  strong  for  the  vanity,  under 
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circumstances  calculated  to  soften  and  to  touch 
itj — that  is,  -when  the  former  is  worthy  of  its 
name.  And  thus  it  was  now.  The  sweetest 
ingredient  in  Mabel's  triumph  was  that  Ober- 
feldt  witnessed  and  enjoyed  it. 

]\Iabel  hurried  home:  the  bow  had  been  bent 
to  its  full  pitch  for  several  hours,  and  needed  re- 
laxation. The  heat,  and  thelightSj  and  the  fluc- 
tuating waves  of  faces,  all  turned  towards  her, 
and  intent  upon  her,  to  say  nothing  of  the  violent 
ph3^sical  fatigue  which  strong  mental  exertion  is 
sure  to  cause,  had  combined  to  make  her  brain 
dizzy,  and  her  eyes  and  temples  to  ache — and 
she  longed  for  quiet.  They  reached  the  house 
of  Oberfeldt.  What  a  contrast  did  the  spacious 
and  calm  apartments,  and  all  the  various  luxuries 
indicative  of  seclusion  and  repose,  present  to  the 
glare  and  crowd  of  the  theatre,  before  the  cur- 
tain— and  the  heat,  the  confinement,  the  mingled 
gorgeousness  and  squalor,  behind  it !  There  stood 
the  harp  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  sing — 
not  to  humour  the  capricious  taste  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  to  gain  their  heartless  applauses — but 
to  pour  out  the  music  of  her  own  soul  in  song, 
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and  to  gratify  the  one  whose  approbation  she 
valued  beyond  the  whole  world.  On  the  table 
lay  still  open  a  volume  of  her  ordinary  studies — 
untouched  for  some  days  from  the  engrossing 
nature  of  her  occupations  latterly,  but  still  typi- 
cal of  that  quiet  course  of  elegant  and  cultivated 
life,  Vv'hich  now,  alas  !  she  had  abandoned— or 
which  had  abandoned  her — for  ever  ! 

These  reflections  came  like  a  cloud  over  the 
feverishl}^  excited  spirits  of  Mabel — and  she  sank 
dov/n  into  a  chair,  under  the  influence  of  that 
re-action,  to  which,  physically  and  mentally,  our 
nature,  when  over  wrought,  is  subject.  But  yet, 
the  intoxication  of  success — of  success  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  triumphant,  the  most  complete. 
— made  itself  felt.  The  obtaining  any  species  of 
intellectual  success  is  most  sweet  to  human 
vanity  ; — but  undoubtedly  those  which  it  needs 
our  personal  presence  to  reap,  are,  if  less  perma- 
nent, far  more  intensely  gratifying  for  the  time. 
That  those  of  the  stage  are,  even  among  these, 
the  most  pre-eminently  so — there  can,  I  believe, 
be  no  doubt*  In  the  instance  of  a  v/oman,  homage 
to  her  outward  charms  is  combined  with   the 
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tribute  to  the  superiority  of  her  genius — and, 
even  to  the  most  intellectual,  that  homage  is  dear. 
It  is  said  of  Madame  de  Stael  that  she  exclaimed 

on  beholding  Lady  Ch C 11,  that  she 

would  exchange  all  her  own  talents  for  the  fair 
Scotchwoman's  beauty.  For  one  who  valued  so 
much  and  so  deservedly  her  "  pauvre  genie,''  it  is 
to  be  more  than  doubted  whether  she  would  have 
put  her  resolution  into  practice,  if  it  had  been 
made  feasible : — but  it  is  much  for  her  even  to 
have  said  so.  What  then,  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  a  person  still  in  the  earliest  youth, . 
whose  triumph  was  at  once  that  of  personal  love- 
liness, and  of  talents  of  so  many  various  kinds! 
For  eminent  success,  indeed,  in  that  species  of 
representation  which, — as  one  so  capable  of 
judging  as  Voltaire  declares, — combines  an  hun- 
dred pleasures  into  one, — it  may  be  said  that  an 
hundred  qualities  are  needed.  Is  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  if  Mabel  was,  in  some  degree,  made 
dizzy  by  the  events  of  that  night  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

.     .     You  could  witness  then 
That  I  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
So,  made  by  them  a  goddess,  and  denied 
Respect  and  notice  by  the  women's  pride ; 
Here  scorn'd,  there  worshipp'd. 

Crabbe. 

Mabel's  career  continued.  The  success  of  her 
first  appearance  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  reputa- 
tion the  most  splendid  and  unrivalled.  The 
master-pieces  of  Racine  were  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  her  personating  his  heroines ;  and 
the  operas  of  that  time  were  almost  too  limited 
for  the  due  exhibition  of  her  musical  powers. 
She  would  occasionally  introduce  into  them  some 
of  those  simple  ballads,  accompanied  only  by  her 
own  guitar,  which  first  had  charmed  Oberfeldt 
— and  to  which  he  always  recurred  with  fondness 
and  dehght  in  the  midst  of  her  more  elaborate 
acquirements.  She  became  the  rage;  and  those 
who  have  witnessed  one  of  those  sudden  bursts 
of    celebrity    which   have    attended    successful 
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eftorts  in  our  own  days,  can  form  an  idea  of  all 
that  is  included  in  the  term. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  her  habits  of  life  had  no  effect  upon  a 
character  not  yet  fully  developed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  operated  upon  it  much.  In  the  first 
place,  the  necessary  firmness  and  self-possession 
under  the  public  gaze  tended  to  brush  away  the 
finer  particles  of  perfect  delicacy  of  mind — and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  indurate  her  whole  nature. 
Her  mind  vras  altogether  of  too  proud  and  high 
an  order  for  her  to  be  soiled  by  the  corruption 
she  witnessed  around  her — but  the  very  habit 
of  repelling  that  (and  it  was  much)  which  she 
deemed  unworthy,  undoubtedly  had  an  effect  the 
contrary  of  adding  softness,  or  confiding  warmth 
and  tenderness,  to  her  disposition.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  hold  herself  aloof — and  to  look  upon 
approaches  with  suspicion.  This,  certainly,  con- 
tributed to  call  into  more  frequent  action  those 
ingredients  of  bitterness  which  had  never  been 
wholly  eradicated  from  her  temperament.  Tlie 
admiration  she  excited  was  sometimes  of  an 
humiiiatini^  nature ;  her  disdain  had  often  in  it 
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a  mixture  of  mortification,  and  what  can  be  so 
painful  as  this  ? 

The  first  attack  of  this  kind  that  was  carried 
sufficiently  far  to  excite  these  feelings  to  an  out- 
break was  from  the  King  himself.  He  found 
that  rumour  had  spoken  too  feebly  rather  than 
too  loud,  concerning  her — and  he  at  once  marked 
her  as  his  prey.  Extravagantly  devoted  to  wo- 
men, little  scrupulous  either  of  who  was  the 
object,  or  what  were  the  means,  of  his  pursuit, — 
and^  above  all,  a  royal  wooer — Augustus  seldom 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  those 
for  whom  he  sighed  : — 

Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  lie  fle\\', 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ; — 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain  ! 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain  *  ; 

and,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  he  derived 
from  his  situation,  his  personal  attractions  were 
great,  and  his  experience  in  the  '  commerce  des 
femmes'  was  unbounded.  Without  any  hesita- 
tion, therefore,  and  with  but  little  precaution, 
were  his  advances  made  to  JMabel. 

*  Marmion, 
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There  cannot  be  a  blunder  more  great,  and 
more  frequently  insurmountable,  than  the  first 
advances  towards  a  woman  being  made  upon  false 
grounds  of  presuming  easy  and  speedy  success. 
Whether  the  error  arise  from  undue  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  the  w  ooer  of  his  own  merit  and  powers, 
or  from  unfounded  ideas  of  the  lady's  laxity, 
the  effect  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  an  insult  of 
the  most  offensive  kind,  and  conveyed  in  the 
most  offensive  manner — and  is  almost  certain, 
even  in  minds  of  ordinary  calibre,  to  excite 
a  disgust  which  can  never  afterwards  be  sur- 
mounted.  But  in  dispositions  of  a  proud  bent, 
such  a  result  is  inevitable  ; — what  then,  must 
it  have  been  with  Mabel,  to  whom  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  equivocal  position  did  but  render  the 
affront  more  insupportably  galling  ? 

There  could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  a  finer  scene 
for  the  contemplation  of  a  student  of  character, 
or  for  the  study  of  a  painter,  than  the  scornful  and 
indignant  rejection  by  Mabel,  of  the  propositions 
made  to  her  by  Augustus  in  terms  very  little 
measured.  The  flashing  of  the  passionate  eye — 
the  heaving  of  the  indignant  breast — the  lip  of 
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unspeakable  scorn  and  loathing  with  which  she 
recoiled  from  the  King's  touch,  were  in  strong 
and  admirable  contrast  with  the  expression  of 
his  worldly,  but  handsome,  features.  Sur- 
prise, and  a  touch  of  mortification,  and  a  slight 
sneer  of  mingled,  or  rather  alternate,  incredulity 
of  her  high  and  pure  motives,  and  quiet,  pro- 
fligate, contempt  for  them,  if  they  did  exist — 
such  were  the  sensations  which  his  countenance 
presented. 

"Moderate  a  little  of  your  scorn,  belle  enragee,"" 
said  the  King ;  '^  I  meant  not  to  excite  such  a 
display  of  virtuous  indignation.  Reserve  it,  I 
pray  you,  for  the  stage — such  scenes  befit  not 
real  fife,  and  suit  not  me.  For  the  rest,  men  do 
say,  that  that  pretty  lip  hath  not  always  thus 
pouted  at  similar  speeches,  and  that  those  eyes 
have  beamed  upon  some,  with  a  softer  expres- 
sion. But  I  conclude  these  are  among  the 
wicked  slanders  of  the  world.  She  who  yielded 
to  a  subject  would  scarcely  frown  upon  his 
Prince." 

The  bitterness  of  Mabel's  soul  at  these  words 
agitated  her  frame  almost  to  suffocation.     The 
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unmanly  insult  would  only  have  moved  her 
unqualified  contempt  had  it  not  been  for  the 
agonizing  sting  of  truth  which  lurked  in  it, 
''  She  was  Count  Oberfeldt's  mistress,  and  as 
such  only  was  she  regarded  !" — that  was  the  re- 
flection the  shame  of  which  was  wormwood  to  her. 
"  All  her  successes — all  the  praises  amounting 
almost  to  idolatry,  which  they  called  forth, — all 
sufficed  not  to  make  it  forgotten  for  one  moment 
that  she  was  the  concubine  of  Count  Oberfeldt !" 
— Rage  and  despair  maddened  her — and,  if  her 
glance  had  had  the  power,  as  well  as  the  bril- 
liancy, of  lightning,  she  would  have  stricken 
the  king  into  dust  where  he  stood.  At  last,  she 
found  words — and  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
scorn,  and  anger^  and  reviling.  The  rank  of 
the  offender  was  totally  forgotten — his  offence  Vvas 
too  keen  and  flao-rant  not  to  throw  all  else  into  the 
shade.  /' And  yet,"  she  continued,  after  reca- 
pitulating to  him  what  he  had  done,  in  the  base 
light  in  which  she  viewed  it — '^  you  who  do  tliis 
call  vourself  a  prince — you  are  not  even  a  man 
who  can  thus  insult  a  defenceless  woman  ! — You 
first  obtrude  upon  me,  with  the  air  of  a  brutal 
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Turk  among  his  slaves,  your  insolent  expressions 
of  admiratlDn,  and  when  I  spurn  them  as  they 
merit,  you  prove  how  justly  I  measured  your 
value — you  insult  my  condition  !  If  there  be 
upon  earth  an  object  deserving  unmingled  scorn 
and  detestation,  it  is  such  a  being — if,"  and  her 
feelings  seemed  to  undergo  a  sudden  revulsion,  as 
she  added  in  a  lower  and  hollow  voice,  v/hile  the 
scalding  tears  of  shame  and  degradation  sprang 
from  her  eyes, — "  if  there  be  one  whose  wretched 
and  desolate  state  deserves  pity — if  is  such  a  lost, 
despised,  degraded  thing  as  I  am  !" — And  she 
sank  upon  a  seat,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Augustus,  with  all  his  faults,  did  not  lack  good 
nature ; — and,  though  he  had  spoken  harshly 
and  insultingly  in  the  moment  of  irritation  at  the 
rejection  of  a  suit,  of  which  he  thought  the  bare 
mention  would  have  ensured  success, — yet  when 
he  perceived  how  deep  as  well  as  real  the  feel- 
ings were  which  he  had  called  forth, —  and  how 
thoroughly  he  had  mistaken  the  character  and 
mind  of  the  beautiful  creature  whom  he  saw 
before  him  choking  with  a  paroxysm  of  shame 
and  anger,  his  heart  smote  him  keenly  for  what 
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he  had  done — and,  with  a  manner  as  respectful 
as  it  had  previously  been  offensive,  he  endea- 
voured to  soothe  and  calm  her. 

With  the  restoration  of  her  composure,  her 
self-possession  also  returned.  She  saw  at  once 
that  the  King  spoke  from  his  heart  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  self-reproach,  as  well  as 
in  the  entreaties  for  pardon,  which  he  used. — He 
had  taken  her  hand  in  the  eagerness  of  his  ex- 
postulations : — she  rose  and  withdrew  it ; — but 
this  time,  viiih  calmness  and  dignity.  "  It  is 
enough.  Sire,"  she  said — "  it  is  not  for  one  in  my 
position  to  hear  such  language  from  your  ma- 
jesty. I  can  have  no  pardon  to  grant,  where  he 
who  solicits  it  is  so  far  removed  above  the  ties 
and  claims  of  society." — So  saying,  she  bowed 
and  quitted  the  room. 

Mabel  never  mentioned  this  occurrence  to  the 
Count.  She  reflected  that  it  must  grieve  him 
and  render  him  indignant,  without  any  possibi- 
lity existing  of  his  finding  vent  for  either  feel- 
ing: and,  moreover,  she  shrank,  with  inexpres- 
sible repugnance,  from  informing  him  that  she 
had  been  thus  insulted.     Nay,  she  could  scarceljr 
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bear  the  consciousness  which  revealed  it  to  herself. 
But  though  she  was  never  exposed  to  a  repetition 
of  what  had  passed,  yet  its  effect  upon  her  was 
strong  and  lasting.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  general  estimation  of  her  condition  had  been 
absolutely  brought  home  to  her.  It  is  true, 
vague  suspicions,  and  passing  pangs  of  shame, 
had,  from  time  to  time,  shot  across  her  mind- 
but  she  had  always  resisted  such  sensations,  and 
driven  them  forcibly  away.  They  were  too  gall- 
ing for  her  to  allow  herself  to  dwell  on  their  pos- 
sibility. But  now,  it  was  vain  to  resist  the  con- 
viction any  longer.  Not  only  the  overtures  of 
Augustus  in  themselves,  but  still  more  the  man- 
ner, confident  and  undoubting,  in  which  they 
had  been  made,  carried  the  certainty  of  her 
shame  into  her  inmost  heart.  And,  oh  God !  to 
so  proud  a  spirit,  what  was  it — what  must  it  be  ! 
The  effect  of  Mabel's  appearance  upon  the 
stage  worked  also  upon  Oberfeldt.  That  she 
whom  he  loved — she  who  had  so  long  been  the 
cherished  friend  of  his  privacy — the  precious 
object  seen  and  valued  by  him  alone — that  she 
should  be  exposed  to  the  general  gaze  was  to 
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liim  a  most  painful  and  galling  reflection.  And, 
such  is  the  selfish  and  monopolizing  spirit  by 
which  men  are  actuated  as  regards  women,  that, 
although  her  conduct  was  such  as  not  only  he 
could  not  but  approve,  but  even  was  compelled 
to  admire, — so  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
graceful  was  the  manner  in  which  she  preserved 
around  her,  inviolate,  a  circle  which  no  one  dared 
to  penetrate, — yet  for  the  one  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstance of  public  exposure — a  circumstance 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  very  situation 
in  which  he  himself  had  placed  her — he  felt 
towards  her  a  degree  of  displeasure  v>^hich  occa- 
sionally amounted  to  a  sentiment  nearly  ap- 
proaching anger.  At  the  outset,  he  had  enjoyed, 
to  the  full,  the  triumph  of  her  talents.  Besides 
the  direct  affection  which  he  bore  to  her  being 
gratified,  his  self-love  was  touched.  It  was  he 
who  liad  seen  these  talents,  and  distinguished 
them  throusjh  all  the  disadvantag-e  of  her  for- 
mer  condition.  It  was  he  who  had  cultivated 
them  and  rendered  them  what  they  were.  He 
had  found  and  discerned  the  diamond  in  the 
rough — he  had  cut  and  polished  it — and  now  it 
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blazed  forth  in  the  distinction  naturally  its  due. 
But  latterly,  an  uneasy  and  vague  jealousy  of 
the  universal  applause  showered  upon  her,  pre- 
vented his  continuing  to  view  her  successes  with 
complacency.  He  felt  that  she  was  no  longer 
devoted  to  him  alone — that  every  thought,  word, 
and  action,  no  longer  had  him  for  their  sole  ob- 
ject. That  Public  whose  name  is  Legion,  had 
necessarily  a  share  of  her  attention,  and  entered 
largely  into  her  thoughts.  It  was  obvious  that 
such  must  be  the  case.  Oberfeldt  knew  this — 
he  could  not  and  did  not  complain  of  it — but  it 
rankled  in  his  mind,  nevertheless. 

Again  ;  there  was  another  change  of  feeling 
wrought  by  Mabel's  appearance  in  public,  which 
as,  however  perverted  it  might  be,  it  was  still  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  contributed^  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  to  change  and  weaken  the 
Count's  feelings  towards  her.  She  was  now  an 
actress  -,  she  was  now  in  the  position  so  common 
in  occurrence,  and  so  low  in  consideration,  of  an 
actress  under  the  protection  of  a  nobleman.  All 
the  romance  of  their  connection  was  gone  at 
once — and  to  a  mind  like  Oberfeldt's  this  in- 
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volved  much.     All  the  peculiar  but  indescribable 
charm    of   their   former   relative   position — the 
slight  mystery,  and  the  real  singularity,  of  the 
origin  of  their  intercourse — the  reflection  that  a 
wild  and  uncultivated  Boliemian,  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  qualities  of  heart  and  powers  of  mind 
of  the   rarest    order,    was    through    his   means 
formed  into  that  superior  being  which  such  gifts 
were  qualified  to  make — that^  while  the  world 
either  sneered  or  wondered,  he  alone  knew  the 
value  of  the  object  upon  which  he  lavished  so 
much  anxiety  and  care — and  was  repaid  by  the 
young,  fresh,  and  impetuous  affections  of  one  of 
the  most  ardent    hearts  that  ever  throbbed  to 
the  impulses  of  human  passion, — these  things 
were  now  all  destroyed — the  charm  was  broken, 
the   mystery    solved,    the    romance  vulgarized. 
The  delicious  dream  which  had  yielded  him  such 
sweet  enjoyment  in  the  seclusion  of  Oberfeldt, 
had  vanished  before  the  broad  glare  of  Dresden, 
Their  connexion  was  now, — hi  general  charac- 
ter and  order,  if  not  in  real  quality  and  degree, 
— no  more  than  that  which  might  exist  between 
any  roue  of  his  acquaintance  and  the  coarse. 
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paltry,  and  profligate  tribes  of  the  theatre. 
How  unjust  and  ungenerous  these  feelings  were, 
it  matters  not  :  they  existed,  and  that  was 
enough. 

These  changes  could  not  long  remain  unper- 
ceived  by  Mabel.  Sometimes,  at  moments  when 
her  heart  expanded  towards  him  with  all  the  un- 
reserve of  fondness,  a  cloud  would  pass  over  his 
brow,  a  chilliness  w^ould  pervade  his  manner, 
which  struck  her  to  the  soul.  At  first,  she  attri- 
buted such  passing  symptoms — ^for  they  were 
rare — to  accident,  to  pre-occupation,  to  fatigue, 
to  sickness — to  anything  but  diminished  affection. 
"I  am  a  self-tormentor,""  she  would  mentally  ex- 
claim, "  I  am  giving  importance  to  the  merest 
trifles,  to  absolute  nothings — ^it  is  I  who  deserve 
reproach  for  entertaining  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
for  a  moment." — But,  soon  again,  some  expres- 
sion of  impatience,  some  coldness  or  irritation  of 
demeanour,  which  in  happier  days  had  never 
been,  cast  anew,  across  her  mind,  the  agonizing 
idea  that  she  saw  but  too  truly — that  he  ivas 
changed  in  fact  !  But  how  ? — but  why  ?  What 
hiad  occurred  to  alter  the  sentiments  but  lately  so 
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warm  and  fond?  Of  the  ordinary  effects  of 
satiety,  Mabel  obviously  could  have  no  know- 
ledge; and,  moreover,  if  she  had,  they  would 
not  have  been  attributable  in  this  case ;  for  in 
temperaments  and  instances  where  they  super- 
vene, they  do  so  sooner.  Of  the  truth  she  like- 
wise could  have  no  idea.  How,  indeed,  was  it 
possible  for  a  woman  who  loved,  to  conceive  the 
degree  of  selfishness  and  injustice  which  it  is 
possible  for  man's  love  to  reach  ? 

She  soon,  however,  became  but  too  certainly 
assured  that  his  feelings  towards  her  were  im- 
paired. It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  paint 
the  revolution  which  this  conviction  occasioned 
in  her'^fi.  Mortification,  self-abasement,  despair, 
violent  indignation,  bitter  sense  of  wrong, — all 
these  alternately  raged  within  her  heart — and  in 
their  turn  were  superseded  by  bursts  of  old 
affection,  of  unextinguished  love.  It  was  now 
that  the  shame,  and  misery,  and  remorse,  inci- 
dental to  her  fallen  state  came  upon  her  in  their 
real  force.  She  felt,  what  all  women  in  her 
unhappy  condition  must  at  some  time  feel,  that 
by  surrendering   her  virtue  she  had  delivered 
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herself  up,  bound  and  defenceless  to  her  lover's 
mercy — like  the  hair  of  Samson,  in  that  lay  her 
strenoth  ;  in  losino^  it  she  lost  all. 

And,  which  added  to  the  pangs  which  Mabel 
now  was  doomed  to  endure,  her  sufFerinixs  bad 
no  vent.  The  change  in  Oberfeldt's  manner 
was  but  too  visible  to  the  eyes  of  affection — it 
was  felt  but  too  keenly  by  a  heart  that  loved. 
But  it  was  not  displayed  in  any  positive  circum- 
stance, in  any  tangible  act,  which  might  enable 
her  to  speak  out  at  once,  and  to  satisfy  the 
doubts  that  preyed  on  her  soul.  Sometimes, 
even  yet,  she  for  moments  thought  she  was 
wholly  in  error ;  and  she  dreaded  to  render  real 
that  which  might,  after  all,  be  imaginary.  For, 
at  times,  the  influence  of  the  affection  of  years 
would  pour  its  soothing  balm  over  the  irritations 
and  the  gloom  of  Oberfeldt's  spirit — and  as  lie 
folded  j\Iabel  to  his  bosom,  he  would  feel  liow 
strongly,  how  fully,  she  deserved  his  love — how 
greatly  she  still  possessed  it. 

But  the  continued  recurrence  of  his  fits  of 
estrangement  from  Mabel,  admitted  the  entrance 
into  his  mind  of  ideas  which,  at  all  times,  had 
Vol.  II.  F 
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occasionally  passed  across  it,  but  which  now 
gained  a  footing  there,  they  had  formerly  never 
been  able  to  maintain.  Oberfeldt  was,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  far  from  being  free  from  the 
prejudices  concerning  birth  and  rank  at  all 
periods,  and  especially  then,  so  prevalent  in  his 
country.  The  continuation  of  his  name  he  con- 
sidered a  duty  as  strongly  incumbent  upon  him 
as  it  was  not  to  dishonour  it  by  any  act  of  base- 
ness :  and  the  consideration  that  he  must  sooner 
or  later  marry  had,  early  in  his  connection  with 
Mabel,  embittered  the  delights  which  he  then 
drew  from  it.  But  now,  surrounded  as  he  was, 
at  the  court  of  Augustus,  with  ladies  who,  by 
blood  and  fortune,  were  fully  fitted  for  him  to 
match  with — and,  moreover,  having  become, 
from  the  motives  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  weaned  from  his  attachment  to 
Mabel,  the  thoughts  of  marriage  frequently 
occupied  his  mind.  But  how  to  part  from 
Mabel? — This  was  a  question  which  a  few 
months  before  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  himself : 
he  now  put  it  frequently,  and  began  seriously  to 
strive  to  solve  it.  But,  as  yet,  Mabel  knew 
nothinsrof  this. 
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One  night  that  she  was  to  act,  Oberfeldt  ex- 
cused himself  from  attending  her  to  the  theatre, 
alleging  an  engagement  that  was  indispensable. 
*'  Baron  Lindenheim,"  he  said,  ''  was  one  of  my 
father's  oldest  friends.  He  has  lately  come  to 
Dresden,  and,  often  as  he  has  asked  me  to  his 
house,  I  have  never  been  thither.  I  meet  him 
and  his  family  constantly  at  the  palace — and  he 
has  pressed  me  so  much  to  go  to  him  to-day  that 
I  can  no  longer  refuse.  You  can  go  to  the 
theatre  in  your  chair,  and  I  will  come  to  your 
room,  before  the  play  is  over,  to  bring  you  home." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Count  had  ever 
omitted  to  go  with  her  to  the  theatre,  and  to 
remain  there  during  the  whole  performance. 
The  change  cut  Mabel  to  the  soul.  "Alas!" 
she  said  to  herself,  *'  the  time  is  not  lono-  crone 
by  when  he  would  as  soon  have  trusted  me  in  a 
lazar-house  of  the  plague,  as  in  that  house  alone. 
Is  this  confidence  ? — or  is  it  indifference  ? — Oh  ! 
God  the  answer  is  but  too  plain  T' — The  blood 
rushed  to  her  cheek — the  scalding  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes — her  emotions  almost  burst  forth — 
but  she  suppressed  them — I  might  almost  use 
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the  term  she  swallowed  them ;  for  the  expression 
is  scarcely  a  metaphor.  AYho  has  not  felt  that 
convulsive  gulp,  with  which  we  overcome  the 
choking  sensation  arising  from  a  violent  and 
sudden  emotion  ?  Happy  is  he  who  can  say  he 
knows  it  not  ! 

The  colour  faded  from  her  cheek  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  gathered  there,  as  she  answered,  in  a 
voice,  low  indeed,  but  firm — '^  As  you  please." 
The  Count  said  nothing  more — but  went  to  his 
engagement. 

The  door  closed  behind  him  : — 

A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  fate  ; — 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  jMabel,  though  the  beau- 
tiful words  which  express  it  had  not  then  been 
put  together*.  She  felt  that  Adrian  no  longer 
loved  her  as  he  had  once  loved  : — to  her  a  dimi- 
nution was  a  cessation  ;  in  matters  of  the  heart 
the  motto  is  truly — All  or  None.  It  may  be 
thouglit  that  such  ideas  are  too  gloomy,  that 
such  feelings  are  too  deep,  to  have  been  excited 
by  so  simple  a  circumstance  as  that  of  the  Count 

•Count  Basil. 
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going  to  visit  his  father's  friend.  But  it  is  not 
the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  action,  or  the  speech 
— it  is  what  it  indicates,  that,  in  love,  strikes  the 
soul  with  anguish  or  delight.  Here  the  indica- 
tion was  but  too  plain — the  stroke  was  propor- 
tionately bitter. 

But  pride — that  pride  from  which  so  much 
of  the  good  and  so  much  of  the  evil  of  our  lives 
arise — came  to  her  relief ; — if  relief  indeed  it  can 
be  called  which  substituted  the  gloomy  and 
haughty  feelings  of  an  angry  sense  of  injury,  for 
humiliation,  repentance,  and  grief.  Despair — 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  suffering  sensations 
of  the  human  soul — Despair  mingled  in  both 
states  of  feeling  ;  but  it  took  its  immediate  colour 
from  each  respectively  ; — in  the  one  it  was  more 
deep,  perhaps,  and  sad — in  the  other  stern,  sullen, 
and  defying. 

iVIabel  was,  that  night,  to  act  Phedre  ;  and 
never  had  her  own  spirit  been  so  much  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  fiery  Cretan.  I  have  already 
noticed  that,  in  the  progress  of  her  studies,  she 
had  been  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  sterner 
and  grander  characters  of  the  tragic  poets  whom 
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she  read ;  and,  latterly,  as  her  mind  had  be- 
come disturbed  and  ill  at  ease  on  the  subject 
of  Oberfeldt,  she  had,  probably  unconsciously, 
more  frequently  chosen  such  characters  to  re- 
present. So  true  it  is  that,  in  dispositions  in 
which  a  certain  degree  of  fierceness  is  inter- 
mingled with  much  capability  of  tenderness,  in 
proportion  as  the  affections  are  touched  to  un- 
happy or  to  fortunate  issues,  will  the  sterner  or 
the  gentler  qualities  be  developed.  Prosperity 
makes  such  persons  calm,  beneficent,  aifec- 
tionate: — reverses,  instead  of  saddening,  arouse 
them  to  fury. 

The  deep  red,  burning  in  the  centre  of  the 
cheek — the  almost  consuming  fire  flashing  from 
the  eyes — the  bursts  of  alternate  tenderness  and 
rage  which  the  embodying  of  this  splendid  por- 
traiture called  forth,  were  attributed  by  the 
spectators  to  the  perfection  of  Art.  Alas  !  they 
were  the  effects  of  the  intensity  of  the  imper- 
fections of  Nature.  It  was  remarked  with  sur- 
prise that  Oberfeldt  did  not  accompany  her; 
and  Mabel  had  to  endure  the  repeated  enquiries 
of  those  who  accosted  her,  as  to  where  he  was. 
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There  are,  perhaps,  few  of  the  minor  annoy- 
ances of  life  more  galling  and  vexatious  than 
having  to  listen  to,  and  to  answer,  the  careless 
questions  of  indifferent  enquirers,  on  a  subject 
which  is  torturing  our  own  soul  to  madness. 
Mabel,  at  last,  was  fretted  "  to  the  top  of  her 
heart" — and,  making  some  brusque  answer  to 
the  person  who  spoke,  she  broke  from  him,  and 
went  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room,  till 
it  was  time  for  her  to  re-appear  upon  the  stage. 
When  she  did,  the  first  thing  she  beheld  was 
Oberfeldt  seated  in  a  box  near  the  stage^  be- 
tween an  elderly  man,  whom  Mabel  concluded 
to  be  the  Baron  Lindenheim,  and  a  young  lady, 
who  appeared  to  be  his  daughter.  As  she  en- 
tered, which  she  did  with  rapidity,  she  beheld 
Oberfeldt  speaking  to  this  young  person,  with 
an  expression  upon  his  countenance,  which  she, 
alas !  had  seen  but  too  often  not  to  recognise  in 
a  moment.     With  her, 

to  be  once  in  doubt 

Was  once  to  be  resolved ; 

She  instantly  attributed  to  the   Baron''s  daugh- 
ter the   anxiety  to  visit  him    which   Oberfeldt 
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had  that  day  manifested — she  gave  to  him  the 
full  maturity  of  intentions  of  which,  as  yet, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  possessed  the  germ — she 
saw  in  the  lady  at  his  side  his  future  wife !  It 
takes  some  time  to  note  down,  even  thus  briefly 
and  imperfectly,  the  sensations  which  came  in 
one  instant  to  a  climax  in  the  breast  of  Mabel. 
She  turned  deadly  pale,  and  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  had  she  not  seized  the  arm  of  the 
actress  who  was  playing  QEnone,  to  support  her- 
self— while  a  low  and  half-suppressed  groan 
struggled  from  her  lips.  The  audience  mis- 
took her  agitation  for  a  delusion  of  the  scene — 
and  a  long  and  loud  peal  of  applause  gave  her 
time,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  recover  herself: — 
she  did  so,  and  went  on  with  her  part. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that,  where  we  cannot 
deny  beauty  to  the  object  of  our  jealousy,  we 
encrease  it  infinitely.  Charlotte  von  Linden- 
heim  was  a  tall,  fair,  girl — with  a  face  of  regular 
features,  and  delicate  complexion;  but  with  little 
of  that  expression  of  strong  intelligence  or  feel- 
ing, without  which  true  beauty  cannot  exist. 
At  the  first  glance,  the  open  brow,  the  fair  hair, 
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and  the  undeniable  regularity  of  the  whole  con- 
tour of  her  face,  as  well  as  the  harmony  of  its 
details,  would  certainly  strike  the  beholder  with 
the  opinion  that  she  was  an  extremely  beautiful 
woman.  But  the  longer  she  was  contemplated, 
the  more,  to  an  impartial  observer,  the  absence 
of  the  Promethean  fire  would  become  apparent. 
But  poor  Mabel  was  any  thing  but  impartial ; 
and  the  handsome  girl,  which  the  first  view  deter- 
mined the  young  Baroness  to  be,  became  at  last,, 
to  her  jealous  sight,  a  very  Venus.  The  strong 
and  total  difference  between  the  appearance  of  her 
rival  and  herself,  added  to  her  estimation  of  the 
other's  attentions.  Ther«  was  no  one  point  suffi- 
ciently similar  whereupon  to  found  a  comparison  ; 
she  did  not  feel  herself  excelled  in  aught  that 
she  possessed  ; — Mademoiselle  von  Lindenheim 
was  her  perfect  antithesis  ; — beauty  or  defect, 
they  had  nothing  in  common. 

The  moment  Mabel  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
Oberfeldt's  apparent  attention  to  the  Baroness 
ceased.  But  Mabel  had  beheld  that  expression, 
which   nothing  could  make  her  forget  or  mis- 
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take  :  it  was  enough.  She  proceeded  with  the 
tragedy, — her  mind  was  in  it  but  little,  and,  for 
her,  she  played  feebly.  But,  at  length,  as  she 
approached  that  part  of  the  piece,  in  which 
Phedre  discovers  the  attachment  of  Hippolyte 
to  Aricie,  the  sentiments  became  too  nearly  akin 
to  her  own,  for  her  not  to  deliver  them  with  an 
energy  almost  terrific.  Her  animation  returned 
— her  cheek  again  burned,  her  eye  again  blazed, 
with  the  influence  of  tumultuous  passion.  The 
"  winged  words'*'  of  the  poet  spoke,  with  slight 
exception,  her  own  feelings.  Excepting  those  ex- 
pressions which  allude  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
passion  of  Phedre  for  Hippolyte,  the  following 
passage  exactly  portrays  her  feelings  at  that  mo- 
ment—what  must  their  bitterness  have  been  ? — 


-Ah  douleiir  non  encore  eprouvee  ! 


A  quel  nouveau  tourment  je  me  suis  reservee  ! 

lis  s'ainient !  par  quel  charme  ont-ils  trorape  mes  yeux  ? 
Comment  se  sont-ils  vus  ?  depuis  quand  ?  dans  quels  lieux  ? 

Les  a-t-on  vus  souvent  se  parler,  se  chercher  ? 
Dans  le  fond  des  for^ts  allaient-ils  se  cacher  ? 
Helas !  ils  se  voyaient  avec  pleine  licence; 
Le  ciel  de  leur  soupirs  approuvait  I'innocence. 
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lis  suivaient,  sans  remords,  leur  penchant  amoureux ; 
Tous  les  jours  se  levaient  clairs  et  sereins  pour  eux. 
Et  moi,  triste  rebut  de  la  nature  entiere, 
Je  me  cachais  du  jour,  je  fuyals  la  lumiere 

— These,  these,  were  the  very  reflections  which 
stung  her  to  the  quick  ; — no  bar  intervened  be- 
tween their  affections — no  stigma  of  blood,  no 
brand  of  guilt  was  stamped  upon  her  happy 
rival : — 

Et  moi,  triste  rebut  de  la  nature  entiere ! 

The  expression  was  prophetic  ! — it  was  the  very 
feeling,  they  were  almost  the  very  words,  with 
which  she  had  so  often  lamented  her  own  ill  for- 
tune ;  but  the  bitterness  of  immediate  contrast 
had  been  absent  from  her  till  now. 

And  still  her  cup  of  mortification  was  not  full. 
When  Oberfeldt,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  came 
behind  the  scenes,  it  was  not,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, to  conduct  her  home,  but  to  excuse  him- 
self from  so  doing.  "  I  am  going  to  sup  with 
the  Baron  Linden heim,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  avoid  it — your  chair  is 
waiting — I  will  see  you  into  it." — Mabel  raised 
her  large  eyes  upon  his  face  with  a  steady  gaze — 
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in  the  expression  of  that  gaze  there  mingled  dis- 
belief, scorn,  anger,  despair.  She  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  passed  onward  without  speak- 
ing. Oberfeldt  observed  her  glance,  and  what 
it  conveyed  to  his  mind  strongly  influenced  his 
future  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

She  stood  a  moment,  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 

Of  inspiration,  gathered  from  distress, 

When  all  the  heart-strings,  like  wild  horses,  pull 

The  heart  asunder. 

Byron*. 

When  INIabel  reached  home,  she  strove  to  calm 

the  storm  of  feehngs  and  thoughts  which  raged 

within  her,  that  she  might  extract  from  them 

some  principle  of  action,   whereby  to  regulate 

her    course.     The    whole    mystery   which  had 

overhung  Oberfeldt^s  change  of  conduct  was,  to 

her  apprehension,  cleared  at  once.     Having  no 

conception  of  its  original  causes,  she  had  mistaken 

one  of  their  effects  to  be  itself  the  sole  cause. 

"  He  had,"  she  reasoned,  "  become  attached  to 

a  person  in  his  own  situation  of  life — he  purposed 

to  marry  her — she  was  forgotten— abandoned  !" 

And  Mabel  was    a   woman,   young,   beautiful, 

gifted,  eminently  proud — what  must  such  a  one 

feel  at  dereliction  ? 
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"  But  I" — this  reflection  ever  occurred  to  her 
— «'  but  I  am  a  poor  destitute  Bohemian — I  have 
been  his  toy — a  petted  and  pampered  one,  it  is 
true — but  still  his  toy.     /  have  no  claims  upon 
his  serious  thoughts — no  hold  upon  his  real  af- 
fections— I   am    a  Bohemian  !  —  a    defenceless, 
wandering,   stigmatized,  abject,  outcast !     Gra- 
cious God  !  and  can  such  be  the  feelings  of  the 
man  whom  I  have  loved — of  the  man  to  whom 
I  have  given   up  my  whole  being — to  whom  I 
have  sacrificed  my  good  name,  and  more,  more 
an  hundred-fold — ^my  self-respect  ?    Can  it  be 
possible,  that  the  trebly-accursed  prejudice  of 
blood  can  thus  dry  up  in  him  all  generous  and 
natural  feeling  ?     And  can  it  be,  that  all  that 
affection  which  I  have  seen  him  display  was  thus 
founded  upon  sand?     Was  I   then" — and  her 
brow  gathered,  and  her  eyes  darkened,  as  the 
supposition  crossed  her  thoughts — "  was  I,  then, 
but  the  plaything  of  his  unoccupied  mind — the 
miserable,  bought,  object  of  gratification  to  his 
senses,  whom  he  always  meant  to  cast  aside,  as 
something  trivial  and  vile,  when  the  maturity  of 
life  opened  upon  him  ?  Was  it  really  thus  ?  Could 
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I  believe  this  in  very  deed" — her  lip,  though  she 
spoke  not,  quivered  with  the  bare  thought — 
'^  by  the  living  God  in  heaven — by  the  eternal 
fiend  in  hell — my  hate  should  be  like  my  love, 
immeasurable — my  vengeance,  like  my  wrongs, 
unparalleled !  What ! — and  does  he  think  that, 
because  he  took  me  from  poverty  and  toil,  and 
lodged  me  in  a  palace,  and  bedecked  me  with 
these  jewels" — looking  upon  the  costly  bracelets 
which  glittered  on  her  arms — "  does  he  think  he 
may  treat  me  like  his  horse,  or  his  hound,  whom 
he  pampers  for  his  service,  and  casts  off  when 
his  fancy  tires  of  them  ? — Does  he  count  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  for  nothing  ?  Is  the 
devotion  of  my  whole  soul  to  him  nothing  ? — Is 
the  disgrace  of  my  whole  life  nothing  ? — Is  the 
stabbing  every  affection  to  the  quick — Oh,  God  I 
is  that  nothing  ?" — and  suffering  once  more  got 
the  mastery  over  indignation — she  sobbed  almost 
to  choking. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  throughout  the  alterna- 
tions of  feeling  by  which  Mabel  was  thus  agitated, 
no  doubt  of  the  reahty  of  the  cause  from  which 
they  sprang,  ever  crossed  her  mind.     The  pos- 
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sibility  that  she  was  self-deceived  never,  for  a 
moment,  suggested  itself  to  her.  The  change 
in  Oberfeldt's  manner  had  latterly  become  too 
marked  to  be  mistaken ;  and  that  look  which  she 
had  seen  him  bend  upon  the  Baron  Lindenheim's 
daughter,  she  well  knew  she  had  rightly  read. 
What  woman,  indeed,  can  mistake  the  expres- 
sion of  affection  which  has  beamed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man  she  loves  ? 

"But  he  shall  not  see  me  thus!"  she  ex- 
claimed, through  her  tears,  after  a  pause;  "  he 
shall  see  in  me  no  grief,  though  m}^  heart  burst. 
How  shall  I  act  ?  Sleep  by  his  side  after  what 
I  have  seen  ? — my  soul  shrinks  from  it.  And 
yet,  unless  I  break  out  into  womanly  upbraid- 
ing, what  can  I  do  ? — Oh,  God  !  I  am  most 
wretched  !" 

An  hour  rolled  away,  and  still  Mabel  lay  on 
the  couch  upon  which  she  had  thrown  herself  on 
her  entrance,  and  still  Oberfeldt  did  not  return. 
At  last,  she  sprang  up—*'  I  must  decide  quickly 
— It  is  past  midnight — he  will  soon  be  home — 
Home  ! — Alas  !  hov/  he  loved  it  once  !" — and 
her  eyes  wandered  round  the  room,  resting  in 
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turn,  upon  all  those  objects  which  form,  as  it  were, 
the  features  that  constitute  the  physiognomy  of 
an  apartment  we  constantly  inhabit — "  My 
harp  !" — and  she  brushed  her  fingers  across  the 
strings — "  how  he  used  to  hang  over  it  in  delight 
as  I  sang  to  him  ! — 

I\Iusic  is  always  sweet,  but  oh  ! 
"When  lov'd  lips  sing — 

Alas  !  they  are  loved  no  longer — I  have  now  no 
power  to  touch  his  heart — it  is  estranged  from 
me  for  ever ! 

''  I  never  shall  look  like  this  again,"  she  added, 
advancing  towards  a  picture  of  herself,  in  which 
she  was  represented  singing  to  the  guitar,  with 
an  expression  of  happy  fondness  on  her  face, 
which,  she  well  recollected,  had  been  called  forth 
by  her  gaze  being  fixed  on  Oberfeldt — "  I  shall 
never  again  feel  as  I  did  then — I  shall  be  happy 
no  more  !  Yes  !  I  then  icas  happy  !  The  shame 
of  my  condition  I  then  thought  of  but  little — its 
delights  cast  it  into  the  shade — Alas  !  I  am 
punished  for  it  now  ! — And  yet,  my  lot  should 
not  have  been  what  it  is — I  might,  I  ought,  to 
have  been  happy — for  I  feel  that  1  could  be  so 
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to  a  degree  almost  too  great  for  this  world — I 
feel  it  by  the  very  depth  of  my  present  misery  ! 

^-But" — and  she  roused  herself — "  I  must 

decide oh  no  !  I  cannot,  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing to-night — My  throat  burns,  and  ray  head 
throbs  as  though  'twould  burst — I  will  feign 
sleep. — Feign  ? — how  I  despise  dissimulation  ! — 
but  the  guilty  and  the  miserable  cannot  avoid 
even  that  which  they  contemn  and  loathe  !" — 

The  softer  turn  which  her  feelings  had  taken 
wrought  upon  her  thus.  When  the  fierceness, 
which  was  the  stimulus  necessary  to  the  scene  she 
meditated,  had  faded  away,  her  depression  drove 
her  to  seek  repose,  or  at  the  least,  silence  and  quiet. 
She  feigned  sleep  at  Oberfeldt's  return ;  but 
sleep  came  not  near  her  for  many  hours.  At 
length,  towards  morning,  nature  sank  under  its 
exhaustion,  and  she  slept  long  and  heavily. 
When  she  awoke,  Oberfeldt  was  gone.  He,  too, 
had  thought  as  deeply,  (in  other  respects  how  dif- 
ferently !)  concerning  the  position  in  which  they 
stood  tov\'ards  each  other ;  and  he  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  at  once.  He  too  had 
read  the  expression  of  MabePs  glance  the  night 
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before  ;  and  in  it  he  beheld  both  that  she  had 
discovered  his  present  feelings,  and  what  her's 
were  in  consequence.  He  knew  her  too  well  to 
suppose  that  she  would  brood  long  upon  them  in 
silence,  and  he  determined  to  avoid  the  explosion. 
There  was,  likewise,  a  certain  degree  of  truth 
in  the  belief  of  Mabel  that  he  had  formed  some 
idea  of  making  the  young  Baroness  Lindenheim 
his  wife.  She  was  young,  she  was  handsome,  she 
was  amiable — her  birth  was  distinguished,  her 
fortune  considerable — in  every  respect  she  was  a 
suitable  match. — "A  suitable  match!"  alas! 
how  much  misery  and  how  much  crime  have 
sprung  from  those  words  !  They  are  held  to  be 
a  substitute  for  all  the  charities  which  belong  to 
an  union  of  affection — mutual  confidence,  mutual 
love.  A  marriage  founded  upon  such  a  basis 
may  indeed  be  coldly  fortunate  in  its  issues — 
but  it  may,  and  often  does,  lead  to  deep  guilt 
and  utter  misery — it  never  can  possess  that  high 
and  holy  happiness  which  springs  from  a  mar- 
riage of  love  ! 

But  Oberfeldt  thought  not  of  these  things. 
Passion  he  did  not  feel  for  the  Baron's  daughter ; 
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but  he  admired  her,  he  respected  her,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  friend — she  was  *'  a 
suitable  match."  He  had  already  formed  his 
final  plans,  and  he  did  not  delay  putting  them 
into  execution.  He  determined  to  avoid  a  per- 
sonal explanation  with  Mabel — and  in  order  to 
do  so  he  purposed  going  to  Oberfeldt,  whither 
he  had  engaged  Baron  Lindenheim  and  his 
daughter  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly,  he 
returned  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  informed 
Mabel  that  he  was  obhged,  by  business,  to  go  to 
Oberfeldt  for  a  few  days  ;  and  that,  for  so  short 
a  time^  it  was  not  worth  while  for  her  to  go  with 
him.  She  was  pleased  at  the  information ;  for 
it  gave  her  time  to  arrange  her  thoughts,  and 
determine  upon  her  line  of  action.  She  little 
imagined  that,  at  that  moment,  the  Count  had 
decided  it  for  her. 

The  time  came  for  them  to  part.  Let  me  do 
Oberfeldt  justice.  Spoiled  as  he  was  by  the 
world,  hardened  as  was  his  mind  by  the  preju- 
dices of  rank,  selfish  as  his  conduct  had  been 
towards  Mabel,  and  cruel  and  treacherous  as  it, 
at   that    moment,   was. — still  the   tenderer  and 
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more  passionate  feelings   of  nature  were    not  all 
dead  within  him — the  idea  of  parting  from  her 
for   ever   shook   his    soul  to  its   centre.      The 
thoLio'ht  came  over  him  of  all  that  she  had  been 
to  him — of  the  many  days    of  happiness  they 
had  passed   together — of  the   endearments    by 
which    their   love  had  spoken  to    each   other  ! 
That  accumulated  remembrance,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed  the  phrase,  which,   when  we  part  from 
those   who  have  been  dear  to  us,  sets  before  us 
at  one  view  the  daily  enjoyments  of  years — that 
feeling,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  sad,  now  melted 
the  spirit  of  Oberfeldt,  and  almost  swayed  him 
from  his  purpose.     She  looked  so  beautiful ! — 
a  touch  of  softness  had  succeeded  to  the  fierce 
agitations  of  the  preceding  night — and  her  eyes 
beamed  with  the  mild  beauty  of  sorrowing  love. 
"  Would  to    God  !"    thought    Adrian,  "  that 
this  creature,   so  lovely,   so  fond,   of  such  exqui- 
site intelhgence  and  passionate  feeling — would 
to  God  that  she  had  beei\  born  my  equal,  and 
that  I  could  make  her  mine  in  the  face  of  the 
world  !   One  who  will  love  me  as  she  has  done — 
whom  I  shall  love  so  well,  who  will  so  well  de- 
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serve  my  love, — I  shall  never  find  ! — But  this 
is  folly : — it  must  be  done,  and,  therefore,  the 
sooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mabel !"  he  said,  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,  and,  drawing  her 
towards  him,  folded  her  to  his  heart — "  God 
Almighty  bless  you !"" — he  could  not  add, 
though  he  strove,  "  I  shall  soon  return."  Ma- 
bel, at  that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  allowed 
herself  to  doubt  the  reality  of  all  she  had  felt — 
it  seemed  to  her  like  a  horrid  dream,  that  still 
clung  to  the  mind  after  'waking.  At  all  events, 
she  would  not  think  of  it  then.  Oberfeldt's 
manner  was  what  it  had  been  in  his  fondest  and 
kindest  days. — Oh  !  if  she  could  have  read  his 
heart,  and  seen  the  cause ! — "  Good  bye,  dear 
Adrian,"  she  murmured — ''  God  bless  you — do 
not  be  long  away  !" 

He  answered  not ; — but,  straining  her  closely 
to  his  bosom  in  a  long  embrace,  and  pressing  a 
passionate  kiss  upon  her  lips,  he  tore  himself 
from  lier,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  thus  they  parted. 

Mabel  sat  herself  down  sadly,  when  he  was 
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gone.  ««  And  can  it  be  ?"  she  thought,  "  can 
it  be  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  me  ?  No  !  he 
cannot  be  such  a  hypocrite.  If  true  affection 
did  not  speak  in  his  voice,  there  is  no  truth  in 
nature.  Something  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
must  have  been  hanging  upon  his  mind — and  I 
have  mistaken  absence  and  pre-occupation  for 
coldness  and  slight^'" — But,  at  that  moment,  the 
manner  in  v^diich  she  had  seen  him  look  upon 
the  Baroness  Lindenheim  shot  across  her  me- 
mory^ Hke  the  sting  of  an  adder, — and  she 
again  doubted.  "  But  no — "  she  resumed — 
"  I  must  have  been  in  error— love  never  existed 
in  a  human  bosom,  if  it  did  not  in  his  but 
now  !"— 

And  she  was  right :  but  alas !  how  sadly, 
how  miserably  right ! — It  was  the  act  of  leaving 
her  for  ever  that  had  called  his  expiring  affec- 
tion into  new  existence.  At  that  moment,  he 
did,  indeed,  love  her  as  he  had  done  of  old — but 
it  was  at  that  moment  only. 

The  Count  had  been  but  a  few  days  at 
Oberfeldt,  before  he  was  the  accepted  suitor  of 
Baron  Lindenheim's  daughter.     She  was  a  per- 
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son  mild,  amiable,  and  somewhat  cold,  whose 
submission  to  her  father'^s  will  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  accede  readily  to  matches  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  that  with  Count 
Oberfeldt;  and  who,  therefore,  esteemed  her- 
self highly  fortunate  in  the  chance  which  had 
allotted  to  her  one  in  every  way  so  calculated  to 
please. 

No  sooner  was  this  arranged,  than  the  Count 
bent  his  mind  to  effect  his  separation  from  Ma- 
bel. He  had  already  determined  how  to  act, 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  put  his  resolution  into 
practice.  He  wrote  to  her  the  following  let- 
ter : — 

'^  I  scarcely  know  in  what  manner  to  make 
known  to  you  that  which  I  must  communicate ; 
but,  as  it  is  inevitable,  perhaps,  the  most  direct 
and  simple  way  is  the  best.  JJe  have  paiied  to 
meet  no  more.  The  painful  surprise  with  which 
you  will  read  these  words  cannot  exceed  the 
pain  with  which  I  write  them ;  it  certainly  can- 
not equal  that  by  which  I  have  been  agitated 
during  the  time  that  has  been  necessary  to  bring 
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myself  to  this.  It  is  due  both  to  you  and  to 
myself,  to  explain  to  you  the  motives  by  which 
I  have  been  actuated :  read  them,  I  beseech 
you,  calmly — judge  me,  I  entreat  of  you,  fairly, 
kindly. 

"  That  I  have  loved  you,  Mabel,  with  a  love 
far  passing  all  the  affections  of  my  life  united, 
it  is,  I  am  sure,  needless  for  me  to  assert.    The 
experience  of  daily  intercourse  must  have  proved 
it  to  you  undeniably.      That  I   love  you^   now 
that   I  am  bidding  you  an   eternal  farewell,  as 
fondly  as  ever,  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  true.     It  is  no  diminution  of  my 
affection    for  3'ou — it   is    no    lessening   of  my 
esteem — which    occasions    our    separation.      It 
arises   from    causes    wholly    unconnected    with 
yourself — from    causes  which,    however    I   may 
lament,  nay,  however    I   may  detest   them, — I 
cannot  shun:  it  is   my  fate,   not  my  will,    that 
guides  me.    It  is  necessary  that  I  should  marry  : 
the  honours  of  my  name  must  be  continued  ; 
I  cannot  allow  the  long  line  of  our  house  to  de- 
termine in  my  person.     It  is  a  duty  upon  which 
I  have  wilfully  shut   my  eyes— but  which   has 
Vol.  II.  G 
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knocked  at  my  conscience,  till  I  can  no  longer 
deny  it  admittance.  Sore,  indeed,  have  been 
the  struggles  which  this  reflection,  growing 
stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time,  has  cost  me.  I 
ought,  you  may  say,  to  have  considered  this 
before  our  connection  commenced.  But  passion 
hears  not  reason  ;  and,  moreover,  as  you  cannot 
but  remember,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  formed  were  of  a  nature  so  sudden  and 
overpowering,  that  there  was  no  room  or  time 
for  foresight — even  if  I  had  been  as  much  ac- 
customed to  the  discipline  of  looking  to  the  fu» 
ture,  as  I  was  the  reverse.  But,  even  early  in 
our  intercourse,  this  reflection  has  risen  across 
my  mind — and  dashed  with  bitter  some  of  our 
sweetest  hours.  Still  I  always  drove  it  from 
my  thoughts — as  an  evil  which,  though  ulti- 
mately inevitable,  ought  not  to  be  tasted  be- 
fore its  time — but  be  thrown  back,  as  much  as 
possible,  whole  upon  the  period  when  it  must 
come. 

"  At  last,  it  lias  come.  It  had  for  several 
years,  before  his  death,  been  the  nearest  wish  of 
my  father"*s    heart    that   I    should   marry  the 
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daughter  of  his  oldest  and  best  friend,  the  Baron 
Lindenheim.  That  lady  is  now  about  to  become 
my  wife.  Fihal  duty,  and  the  claims  of  my 
blood  and  rank,  here  unite  to  guide  me  to  one 
course ;  they  are  too  sacred  to  be  resisted. 

"  Thus,  then,  dearest  Mabel,  our  intercourse 
must  have  an  end.     I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
encounter  the   pain   of  a  personal  farewell — I 
shrank  from  making  this  communication  to  your- 
self.    I  felt  the  trial  would  be  more  than  I  could 
bear : — I  could  not  even  answer  that  I  should 
have  resolution  to  fulfil  my  purpose.     My  anx- 
iety for  your  well-doing — my  interest  in  your 
fate — will     remain     unceasing     and     extreme. 
Would,  oh  !  would  to  God  !  that  the  restraints 
of  my  condition  in  society  could  be  given  to  the 
winds — and  that   I  could  continue,    as  I  have 
done,  myself  to  guide,  to  cherish,  and  protect 
you  !   The  days  that  we  have  passed  together 
will  ever  be  the  dearest  remembrances  of  my  life  ; 
in  misfortune  and  in  gloom,  my  heart  will  turn 
to  them  as  to  a  season  of  bright  happiness  and 
peace  such  as  it  is  given  to  few  to  know,  and 
which  once  to  have  known  is  in  itself  a  blessing. 
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What,  then,  must  I  feel  at  now  myself  cutting 
the  thread  of  that  dear  life ! — at  thus  myself 
pronouncing  the  sentence — '  We  must  part.' 
Oh,  !Mabel !  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  think  that 
I  shall  see  you  no  more — that  I  shall  never  again 
gaze  on  your  beautiful  face,  nor  behold  your 
eyes  beaming  upon  me  with  affection !  And 
doubly,  doubly,  do  I  suffer  when  I  reflect  upon 
what  you  must  suffer — when  I  consider  that  it 

is  I  who  give  you  pain  ! But  it  is  vain  to 

write  thus  ;  it  must  be  ;  what  avails  it  to  strug- 
gle against  fate.^* 

"  I  could  continue  writing  to  you  for  ever — 
I  cannot  bear  to  cease,  when  I  know  that  I  write 
to  you   for  the   last  time.     But  it  is  better  to 
break  away  at  once ;  if  I  allow  myself  to  continue 
thus,  I  shall  not  retain  the  self-command  neces- 
sary  to    stop.— There    is    a    point,    however, 
upon  which  I  must   say  one  word ;  it  is  a  sub- 
ject   which   I   detest  to    have  to  trench    upon 
with  you  ;  but  it  is  unavoidable.     Of  course,  it 
is  my  most  anxious  desire  that  you  should  possess 
every  comfort  which  affluence  can  procure.  With 
this,  I  send  a  provision  which  will  ensure  it. 
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"  And  now,  Mabel,  dearest,  dearest  Mabel,  I 
must  pronounce  the  dreaded  word  *  Farewell  f 
— that  God  Almighty  may  pour  every  blessing 
upon  your  beloved  head  is  my  most  earnest 
prayer/' — - 

There  was  much  that  was  false  in  this  letter 
— but  much  also  that  was  real.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Oberfeldt  parted  from  one  whom 
he  had  loved  so  much,  and  lived  with  so  long, 
without  strong  feehngs  of  pain ;  and  that  hi& 
heart  did  not  swell  when  he  was  about  to  bid  her 
farewell  for  ever.  But  that  he  would  ever  have 
swerved  froQi  the  execution  of  what  he  consi- 
dered the  incumbent  duty  of  his  rank  was,  and 
he  knew  it  to  be,  totally  untrue — its  assertion 
was  merely  one  of  those  expressions  to  soften 
Mabel's  anger  and  distress  at  his  conduct,  which 
kindliness  prompted  him  to  use  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  another  passage  in  this  letter, 
also,  equally  unfounded  in  fact,  which  bespoke 
his  knowledge  of  womanly  nature.  He  well  knew 
that  the  mention  of  the  immediate  object  of  pre- 
ference would  be,  though  not  the  most  profound 
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or  lasting,  the  most  immediately  galling  of  all 
that  he  said  ;•— he,  therefore,  alleged  that  his 
choice  had  been  guided  by  a  long-cherished  wish 
of  his  father''s — a  supposition  which  had  no 
further  foundation  than  the  fact  of  his  friendship 
for  the  Baron  Lindenheim  having  existed. 

If  this  letter  had  reached  Mabel  on  the  day 
which  preceded  Oberfeldt's  departure  from  Dres- 
den, it  would  have  been  only  a  confirmation  of 
an  evil,  great  indeed,  yet  still  expected.  But 
since  he  had  left  her,  she  had  been  buoying  her- 
self up  with  new  hopes.  His  manner,  at  their 
parting,  had  tended  to  revive  her  confidence  in 
his  affection — and,  if  doubts  still,  occasionally, 
shot  across  her  mind,  assuredly  they  did  not  give 
to  it  its  predominant  tone  and  colour.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  blow  which  Ober- 
feldfs  letter  now  gave  to  her  !  Every  one  of  the 
most  painful  sensations  of  the  human  soul  was 
her's  in  turn.  The  shock  of  sudden  calamity — 
in  itself  one  of  the  most  severe — indignation, 
shame,  rage,  keen  anguish,  deep  despair — humi- 
liation, self-reproach,  remorse— all,  all  thronged 
and  tore  poor  Mabel's  bosom.     Oh,  man,  man  ! 
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if  thou  hast  indeed  this  giant-like  power  over  the 
heart  of  woman,  how  canst  thou  thus  "  use  it  hke 
a  giant  ?" — when  it  might  be  made  the  instrument 
of  joy  and  happiness  unutterable,  why  is  it  thus 
so  often  the  minister  of  agony  and  death  ?  Why 
is  it  that  love,  which  should  breathe  nothing  but 
blessings,  becomes  the  parent  of  curses  ?  Why 
are  our  best  feelings  the  generators  of  our  deepest 
crimes  ?  Crimes,  indeed,  did  this  love  generate 
of  which  I  now  tell  the  tale.     But  to  return. 

It  would  be  worse  than  vain  to  attempt  to 

paint  what  Mabel's  feelings  were  during  their 

first  paroxysms.      When   the  human  passions, 

indeed,  are  let  slip  in  their  fury,  and  together — 

and  turn,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  like  the  hounds 

of  Actseon,  against  their  master,  the  scene  is  too 

tumultuous  for  the  moral  painter  to  be  able  to 

seize  and  fix  its  phases  as  they  pass.     I  shall 

not   even  attempt  it ;  but  shall  pass  on  to  the 

period  when,  after  the  clearing  of  the  storm,  the 

features   of  the   landscape  become   discernible. 

These  were  indeed  most  prominent.     To  speak 

without  a  figure,  the  various  passions  which  had 

in  turn  prevailed  had  now  all  settled  into  the 
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Stern,  fixed,  gloomy,  intensity  of  indignation  and 
thirst  of  vengeance.  The  opposite  elements  of 
gentleness  and  bitterness,  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  and  the  gall  of  its  ferocity,  which  had 
so  often  striven  for  pre-eminence  in  Mabel's 
nature,  were  now  to  contend  no  more.  The 
latter  qualities  had  not  only  become  predomi- 
nant, but  had  annihilated  the  others  for  ever. 
Fiery  sense  of  wrong — fierce  resentment  for  its 
infliction* — burning  desire  of  revenge  upon  its 
inflictor,' — these  were  the  sentiments  which  had 
overcome  all  the  gentler  affections  of  a  woman's 
heart — which  had  caused  admiration,  and  love, 
and  old  remembrance,  to  fail  hke  flax  in  the  fire. 

"  Thus,  then,  it  was  he  loved  me  !"  she  would 
exclaim — "  from  the  first,  and  throughout, 
the  thought  that  he  would  thus  cast  me  off  was 
never  absent  from  his  mind.  The  base,  cold 
heartless  villain  !  while  he  was  drawing  forth,  and 
instigating  and  heightening,  all  the  strongest  and 
most  ardent  passions  of  my  soul,  it  was  merely 
to  pamper  his  leisure  ! — he  never,  for  one  instant, 
lost  sight  of  the  contemptible  consideration  of 
his  paltry  rank, — and  my  feelings,  and  aflections, 
the  purity  of  my  person,  the  peace  of  my  mind, 
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the  happiness  of  my  whole  life,  were  to  be  offered 
up  as  a  scarce-worthy  sacrifice  upon  its  shrine  ! 
The  very  worm  when  it  is  trampled  upon  will 
turn — but  he  will  not  find  me  stingless.  ^  Evil^' 
he  said,  '  be  my  lot  when  I  betray  my  faith  to 
3^ou  !' — Evil,  indeed,  shall  it  be! — The  shaft 
that  he  has  stricken  home  to  my  heart  shall 
return  to  his,  poisoned.  '  Judge  me  fairly' — 
I  will,  be  assured — '  judge  me  kindly' — the  two 
can  scarcely  be — '  the  honours  of  my  name  must 
be  continued,'  aye  *  the  honours  P — that  is  the 
word.  To  them  have  I  been  immolated — it 
shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  trample  on  them  yetl. 
*  It  is  my  most  anxious  desire  you  should  possess 
affluence' — Ha  ! — ha  !  ha  !" — and  she  laughed 
convulsively — **  he  thinks  to  jDay  me  for  my 
heart,  life,  and  soul — to  pay  me  !— he  gives  the 
harlot  her  hire — he  pays  me  for  myself!  And 
this  man  I  have  loved  !  No — no — this  man  I 
never  loved — I  loved  the  semblance — the  reality 
I  never  knew  till  now — and  I  loathe  it." 

Her  determination  was   soon  taken ;  she  thus 
communicated  it  to  Oberfeldt. 

"  It  was  needless  for  you  to  be  at  the  pains 

O  5 
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which  your  letter  must  have  cost  you.  If  you 
had  merely  said  'I  am  about  to  be  married, 
and  I  therefore  thrust  you  from  my  doors,*  it 
would  have  saved  you  much  uneasiness,  equivo- 
cation, and  falsehood,  as  well  as  the  exposure  of 
a  long-continued  tissue  of  selfishness  and  hypo- 
crisy, which  I  would  not  believe  of  the  most 
contemptible  of  mankind  on  any  evidence  less 
than  his  own  assertion.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
low-born  peasant,  such  as  I  am,  not  to  bow  with 
unspeakable  humility  and  submission  before  the 
claims  of  that  rank  which  you  venerate  suffi- 
ciently to  sacrifice  to  it  your  own  honour, 
humanity,  and  truth,  and  the  feehngs  and 
happiness  of  one  who  had  the  folly  to  trust  in 
their  existence.  To  your  bride,  I  wish  all  the 
happiness  she  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  a  villain — for  yourself,  I  hope 
that  all  the  good  you  merit  may  befall  you,  and 
I  trust  to  witness  some  of  it.  I  quit  your  house 
— its  roof  shall  never  shelter  me  again. — Your 
alms  you  will  receive  with  this — I  despise  the 
gift — I  spit  at  the  giver. 

^^  Mabel." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

She  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman. 

Shakspeahe. 

IMabel  hesitated  much  as  to  whither  she  should 
bend  her  steps.  The  first  and  the  last,  the  one 
object  of  her  mind,  was  revenge  upon  Oberfeldt ; 
and  she  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  revenge 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen — deep,  dread- 
ful, striking  upon  the  tenderest  part,  retributive 
in  its  character,  and  working  upon  the  very 
causes  of  the  injury  she  had  herself  endured. 
She  had,  indeed,  conceived  the  first  crude  idea  of 
the  plan  she  afterwards  moulded  to  such  horrible 
perfection ; — ^but  not  only  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  its  execution,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  its  elements 
were  not  yet  in  existence.  To  put  this,  or  any 
other  project  of  a  similar  kind,  into  practice, 
Mabel  well  knew  that,  above  all  things,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  she  should  possess  wealth — and  the 
only  means  within  her  reach  of  acquiring  that 

G6 
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were  to  pursue  her  profession  as  an  actress.  There 
were  many  circumstances  in  this  calHng  from 
which  she  shrank — but  the  great  master-motive 
of  her  mind  caused  her  to  overlook  these  ;  as  it 
afterwards  conquered  feeHngs  of  a  far  stronger 
and  higher  nature.  But,  above  all,  the  idea  of 
remaining,  in  her  changed  state,  in  Saxony^ 
revolted  her ;  and  she  was  at  some  loss  to  decide 
upon  whither  she  should  go.  She  was  strongly 
desirous  that  the  Count  should  entirely  lose  sight 
of  her ;  and  this,  with  other  considerations,  de- 
termined her  upon  leaving  Germany  altogether. 

It  was  to  Italy  that,  at  last,  she  went.  France 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  suggested  itself 
to  her,  she  conceived  to  be  (morally)  too  near  to 
Dresden.  Oberfeldt  had  numberless  connec- 
tions at  Paris,  and  it  was  not  at  all  impossible 
that  he  should  return  thither.  Mabel  therefore 
chose  Italy. 

Italy  ! — with  what  various  feelings  does  the 
first  sight  of  that  lovely  land,  spreading  beneath 
the  Alps,  affect  the  traveller,  according  to  his 
bent,  as  he  descends  from  their  summit ! — How 
many  totally  distinct  chains  of  association  can  it 
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call  into  the  mind  !  To  the  classic,  there  are  all 
the  glories  of  old  Rome — there  is  the  soil  on 
which  Hannibal  trod — the  eternal  city  which  the 
Caesars  built — the  changeless  form  of  nature  on 
which  gazed  those  heroes  of  antiquity  whose  very 
names  are  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet : — that 
Alpine  road  we  tread — in  that  stately  city  are 
we  lodged — upon  the  unchanged  aspect  of  these 
hills,  and  streams,  and  seas,  do  we  now  fix  our 
eyes !  To  him  who  loves  the  romantic  legends 
of  an  antiquity  far  less  remote — but  which,  in 
the  dusty  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  seem  less 
recent  than  the  bright  and  salient  periods  of 
ancient  Rome, — there  are  Florence,  and  Venice, 
and  Milan,  and  all  the  Lombard  cities,  teeming 
with  recollections  brilliant  or  bloody,  but  all  of 
keen  and  picturesque  interest :  while,  to  the  lover 
of  the  arts,  the  whole  land  is  studded  with  their 
trophies  or  their  traces — St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Mark's — the  Apollo  and  the  Transfiguration — 
Tasso''s  prison  and  VirgiFs  tomb.  Add  to  all  this, 
the  mere  gifts  of  unassisted  nature,  which,  of 
themselves,  would  make  that  land  pre-eminent 
on  earth — the  A\p,  the  Apennine,  the  terrors  of 
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Vesuvius — the  smiling  beauties  of  either  sea  ! — 
truly  has  it  been  called 

—  ■    cette  terre  ou  les  myrtes  fleurissent, 

Ou  les  rayons  des  cieux  tombent  avec  amour. 

Oil  des  sons  enchanteurs  dans  les  airs  retentissent — 

Ou  la  plus  douce  nuit  succede  an  plus  beau  jour*. 

But  upon  a  heart  which  the  sterner  passions  fill, 
the  glories  of  art  and  of  nature — the  pomp  of 
historic  recollections,  and  the  visible  presence  of 
the  legacies  of  genius — will  fall  alike  unheeded. 
When  the  mind  is  occupied  by  any  of  the 
stronger  sensations  to  which  it  is  subject,  truly 
it  forms  to  itself  its  own  world.  We  Jook  upon 
external  objects,  even  when  they  are  such  as 
these,  with  a  cold  and  indiiferent  eye — our  sight 
is  cast  always  inward.  INIabel,  accordingly,  was 
but  little  impressed  by  that  Italy  which  had 
been,  in  her  imagination,  the  Queen  of  the  Earth ; 
and  which,  of  all  countries  upon  its  surface,  she 
had  the  most  ardently  desired  to  see.  But, 
then,  that  imagination  was  a  happy  one :  it  could 

*  These  lines,  wliicli  form  the  opening  to  the  '  Epitre  sur 
Naples'  of  Mme.  de  Stael  so  closely  resemble  a  song  in 
Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  as  to  give  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  they  are  borrowed  from  it :  and  Lord  Byron's  celebrated 
beginning  of  ^  The  Bride  of  Abydos'  is  manifestly  taken  from 
one  or  both. 
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and  did  indulge  in  that  fondness  for  literature, 
in  that  love  of  the  arts,  which  so  constantly  form 
the  occupation  and  the  delight  of  a  mind  at  ease. 
Now  all  was  alike  to  her  a  blank — or  rather  a 
continued  expanse  of  gloom — Intimately  has  the 
poet*  shewn  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
in  the  well-known  Unes  in  which  he  terms  such 
all-engrossing  sensations, 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  tlirows 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes — 
To  which  life  nothing  brighter  or  darker  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting. 

And  though  in  IMabePs  '  one  sorrow'  there 
mingled  a  feeling  far  sterner  and  fiercer  than 
mere  sorrow  itself, — yet  that  one  great  passion 
truly  overshadowed  all  others — Life  for  that  had 
nothing  better  or  worse — Joy  and  Affliction  could 
not  touch  it. 

Mabel  went  straight  to  Naples.  Her  object 
was  professional  employment,  and  there  she 
knew  she  should  find  it.  She  did  so.  Her 
beauty — made  more  noble  and  commanding,  if 
if  it  was  less  brilliant  and  varied,  by  the  suffer- 

•  3Ioore. 
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ing  she  had  undergone  ; — her  voice  now  matured 
to  full  perfection — her  unidvalled  dramatic 
powers,  more  energetic  and  forcible  than  ever 
— all  combined  to  ensure  her  success,  and  to  ren- 
der it  decided  and  triumphant.  As  her  great 
desire  was  to  conceal  her  very  existence  from 
Oberfeldt's  knowledge,  on  her  appearance  at 
Naples  she  adopted  an  Italian  name. — She  was 
now  known  as  the  Signora  Zerlini : — and,  when 
the  fame  of  this  surpassing  actress  and  singer 
spread  abroad  in  Europe,  Oberfeldt  little  thought 
that  lie  was  listening  to  the  praises  of  his  own 
Bohemian. 

The  Count  had  married  immediately  after 
MabeFs  departure  from  Dresden ;  and  he  had 
one  child — a  daughter.  Ardently,  deeply,  did 
he  long  for  a  son,  to  inherit  and  continue  his 
name ;  but  none  was  granted  to  his  wishes.  The 
Countess  Oberfeldt  had  no  second  child  :  Adrian 
almost  thought  that  Mabel's  curse  was  upon 
him,  and  that  the  passion  to  wliich  he  had  sa- 
crificed her  was  fated  not  to  be  gratified.  His 
disappointment,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
sex  of  his  child,    had   not   upon  him   the  effect 
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which  that  circumstance  frequently  produces. 
So  far  from  slighting  his  daughter^  he  held 
her  in  the  fondest  affection  ;  and  as  time  rolled 
on  without  his  hopes  of  an  heir  being  ful- 
filled, he  became  more  and  more  ardently  at- 
tached to  that  solitary  shoot  of  his  noble  tree  :  he 
lavished  upon  her  all  the  accumulated  parental 
feelings  of  his  nature. 

On  the  day  that  she  was  three  years  old,  a 
fete  was  given  in  the  park  at  Oberfeldt,  to  cele- 
brate it.  All  the  usual  festivities  of  baronial 
grandeur  were  practised  on  the  occasion.  Oxen 
were  roasted  whole — wine  and  swartz-bier  flowed 
in  rivers — the  gates  were  thrown  open,  all 
comers  were  welcomed — the  old  woods  rang 
with  the  revelry.  It  so  happened  that  the 
marquee  in  which  the  Count's  own  party 
assembled,  was  pitched  close  to  "  Mabel's 
bower." — This  spot  was,  indeed,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  domain  ;  and  the  Coun- 
tess, ignorant,  of  course,  of  any  such  asso- 
ciations attaching  to  it,  had  chosen  it  as  the 
scene  of  the  birth-day  fete.  j\Iany  were  the 
games,  athletic  and  of  skill,  which  the  peasantry 
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exhibited  before  the  Countess's  tent,  on  that 
day.  There  was  archery,  there  was  wresthng, 
there  was  dancing; — and  the  little  Clara,  in  all 
the  infantine  beauty  of  blue  eyes  and  flaxen 
hair,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  all  the  infantine  joy- 
ousness  of  spirits  excited  by  novelty,  kept  run- 
ning to  and  fro  among  the  archers  and  the 
dancers — now  joining,  jumping,  in  the  dance, 
now  screaming  with  the  very  excess  of  her  de- 
light— and  now  running  back  to  leap  upon  her 
father's  knees,  and  display  to  him  the  fruit  or 
the  flower  some  peasant  had  given  her,  or  to  re- 
late, in  her  sweet  broken  accents,  to  her  mother, 
the  events  of  her  last  sally. 

Towards  the  fall  of  the  day  there  was,  of  a 
sudden,  a  bustle  in  the  crowd — and  then  a  circle 
was  formed,  and  into  it  sprang  a  party  of  six 
dancers,  such  as  had  not  exhibited  before.  They 
were  Bohemians.  They  consisted  of  three  men 
and  three  women,  all  clad  in  the  curious  and 
picturesque  costume  of  the  Cyganis,  or  Hun- 
garian gipseys ; — each  held  a  tambourine,  with 
which  they  accompanied  their'  movements ;  and 
they  began  a  dance  which,  though  occasionally 
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grotesque,  still  afforded  great  display  of  agility 
and  grace. 

Oberfeldt's  heart  smote  him.  The  phrase  is 
a  hackneyed  one ;  but  those  who  knew  how  the 
heart  can  smite,  will  not  deem  it  of  hght  im- 
port. He  longed  to  order  the  Bohemians  away  ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  which  he  could  give 
for  so  doing ;  the  exhibition  seemed  to  please 
his  party — and  the  Countess  especially  bestowed 
loud  praises  on  the  performance.  As  for  little 
Clara,  she  was  beside  herself  with  delight.  She 
could  not  be  restrained  within  the  tent ;  but,  run- 
ning into  the  midst  of  the  dancers,  would  have 
impeded  their  movements,  had  not  one  of  them, 
a  girl  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  snatched  her 
up  with  an  arm  far  stronger  than  its  apparent 
slenderness  would  indicate — and,  dancing  one 
turn  with  her  so  upheld,  brought  her  and  placed 
her  at  her  mother"'s  side.  This  feat  called  forth 
great  applause,  and  the  young  Bohemian  grace- 
fully bowing  her  head  in  acknowledgment, 
sprang  back  to  her  place  in  the  dance. 

Oberfeldt  could  scarcely  contain  himself.    Far 
different,  indeed,  was  this  girl  from  what  Mabel 
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had  been  when  he  first  beheld  her — yet  she 
could  not  fail  to  recal  her  vividly  to  his  mind ; 
and  never  did  that  image  cross  it  but  feelings  of 
self-reproach,  regret,  and  remorse,  followed  in  its 
train.  Neither  was  he  wholly  free  from  gloomy 
foreboding,  on  that  subject.  The  vague  tone  of 
threat  which  had  appeared  in  one  or  two  ex- 
pressions of  MabePs  letter,  had  had,  from  his 
knowledge  of  her  character,  more  weight  than  it 
would  intrinsically  seem  to  deserve ;  and  her 
sudden  and  total  disappearance  had  added  to 
these  sensations.  Nearly  four  years,  however, 
had  now  passed — and,  though  he  remembered 
her  constantly,  with  mingled  fondness  and  re- 
morse, yet  the  latter  class  of  feehngs  I  have  de- 
scribed were  fading  fast  away. 

But  the  appearance  of  these  Bohemians  threw 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  he  had  first 
seen  her  at  Leipsig  ; — and  who  can  look  back  to 
the  period  when  he  first  beheld  one  whom  he 
afterwards  loved — and  to  whom  that  love  proved 
a  ruin  and  a  curse — without  a  crowd  of  the  bit- 
terest recollections  thronging  his  soul  ?  The  days 
of  incipient  admiration  and  gallantry — of  love, 
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in  its  pursuit,  and  in  its  fruition — and  the  crisis 
when  the  passions  darken,  and  distress  super- 
venes, and  a  final  parting,  perhaps  a  tragic  one, 
puts  its  seal  to  the  whole— these,  with  the  rapid 
succession  of  thought,  strike  upon  the  remorseful 
mind  ; — 

In  that  moment  o'er  the  soul 
Winters  of  mem'ry  seem  to  roll — 

we  undergo  that  accumulation  of  pain,  which  it 
takes  much  time  to  suffer  as  its  causes  arise,  in 
fact — but  which,  in  retrospect,  can  be  gathered 
into  one  ao^onizin^  instant ! 

Thus  it  was  with  Oberfeldt,  He  gazed  on 
these  swarthy  and  wild-looking  people,  and  he  re- 
membered those  from  whom  he  had  taken  ]\Iabe] 
— and  the  young  girl,  who  had  brought  in  his 
child,  served  to  typify  herself.  She  was  far,  it 
is  true,  from  resembling  her  in  detail ;  she  was 
pretty,  but  the  arch  and  sly  expression  of  her 
race  was  unrelieved  by  the  noble  features  and 
flashing  eyes  which  had  made  Mabel  seem, 
though  of  d:ie  same  people,  yet  of  another  and 
superior  caste.  Still,  her  general  characteristics 
were  sufficiently  similar  to  recall  the  image  of 
Mabel,  vividly. 
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The  parallel  was  to  be  drawn  closer  yet.  This 
girl  evidently  filled,  in  her  troop,  the  same  post 
as  that  from  which  the  Count  had  rescued 
Mabel:  immeasurably  inferior,  indeed,  to  her — 
but  still  she  surpassed  much  those  whom  she  ac- 
companied. The  dance  over,  she  stood  forward 
to  sing.  Oberfeldt  started  and  turned  pale,  when 
his  eye  lighted  upon  her.  It  was  the  close  of 
May — and  she  had  gathered  from  Mabel's  thorn 
a  branch  of  the  blossoms,  and  had  twisted  it  into 
a  chaplet,  which  she  had  placed  upon  her  black 
hair,  resembling  exactly  in  form  and  fashion 
that  with  which  he  had  crowned  INfabel,  "  Fleur 
d'  Epine,"  here  in  lier  own  bower.  This  may 
appear  trivial— but  ''  trifles  light  as  air"  are 
strong  in  the  recollections  of  love. 

The  Bohemian  advanced  alone ;  she  had  still 
her  tambourine  in  her  hand — and  striking  it, 
and  jinghng  its  bells  high  in  the  air,  she  burst 
into  the  folio wino;  sono; : — 

Flow'ring  cliaplets  bind  my  hair — 

Nature's  blossoms  wreathe  them — 
Gems  and  gold  might  shine  more  fair. 

But  there  is  guile  beneath  them  ! 
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Oh  !  from  the  bonny  May-thorn  bough 

A  lesson  you  may  borrow — 
Its  flow'rs  are  sweet  and  blooming  now— 

But  dead  and  dry  to-morrow. 

I  saw  the  maiden  bright  and  brave, 

Her  lover  rode  beside  her ; 
But  now  she  has  the  unknown  grave 

And  the  nameless  stone  to  hide  her ! 
Oh  !  from  the  bonny  May-thorn  bough 

This  lesson  you  may  borrow — 
Its  flow'rs  so  sweet  and  blooming  now 

AVill  all  be  dead  to-morrow  ! 

Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  breath, 

How  strong  soe'er  you  make  them— 
And  fickleness  as  well  as  death 

Perhaps  may  chance  to  break  them  ! 
Then,  from  the  bonny  May-thorn  bough,' 

IMaidens,  this  lesson  borrow — 
That  flow'rs  so  sweet  and  blooming  now 

"Will  all  be  shed  to-morrow  ! 

The  Count  shrank  at  this  song.  Trivial  as  was 
its  burthen,  and  vague  and  general  as  it  v/as 
altogether, — still  there  was  something  in  it  which, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  a  Bohemian,  struck 
home.  *'  Is  it  possible/'  he  thought,  ''  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  girl  can  have  any  peculiar  appli- 
cation for  her  verses.  Can  Mabel,  then,  be 
dead  ? — has  she  indeed   *  the  nameless  stone  to 
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hide  her' — and  is  this  girl  come  hither  to  tell 
me  so  ? — And  yet,  it  cannot  be.  Her  ov/n  race 
are  the  last  persons  with  whom  Mabel  would 
have  communed,  far  less  in  whom  she  would 
have  reposed  confidence.  She  always  shunned 
them ;  and  assuredly  she  would  not  again  have 
sought  them  out.  Yet  there  are  lines  in  that 
ballad  I  cannot  shake  from  my  mind  so  easily — 
and  the  garland,  too  ! — how  all  this  cuts  mc  to 
tlie  heart  !  Poor,  poor  Mabel  I — 

"  Whence  comes  your  tribe,  my  pretty  lass?" 
said  Oberfeldt,  as  he  gave  the  singer  a  piece  of 
money. 

'^  From  Hungary,  my  Lord" — she  answered. 

"  And  where  did  you  learn  that  song,  which 
you  have  just  now  sung  so  sweetly  ?'^ 

"  Oh  !  it  is  an  old  thing,  my  Lord,  that  has 
been  handed  down  in  our  tribe  for  many  gene- 
rations 5  and  our  maidens  always  sing  it  at  May- 
tide,  in  honour  of  the  hawthorn  bough,  and  to 
bid  young  girls  beware,""*  she  added  smiling  archly, 
"  of  flattering  tongues,  in  that  month  whicli  is 
called  the  moon  of  love,  my  Lord."" 

You  seem  learned  in  these  matters,'''  said 
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Oberfeldt,  smiling  in  his  turn,  and  adding  to  his 
gift,  as  he  turned  away. — *'  It  was  but  accident !" 
he  said  to  himself — but  thus  it  is  that  ''  con- 
science doth  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

The  dance  now  again  became  more  general ; 
and  the  incident  of  the  Bohemians  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  all,  except  Oberfeldt,  in  whom 
they  had  awakened  so  painful  a  train  of  feehng. 
But  they  were  speedily  recalled  to  attention,  in 
a  manner  equally  surprising  and  shocking.  As 
the  evening  began  to  close  in,  the  Countess's 
party  assembled  to  retire  to  the  Castle.  But 
httle  Clara  did  not  return  to  the  tent.  "  That 
httle  mischievous  elf;"  said  the  Countess,  her 
smile  of  fondness  contradicting  the  reproach  of 
her  v/ords,  *'  is  alwaj^s  playing  truant — I  must 
have  a  long  string  made  to  tie  her  to  my  girdle, 
that  she  may  not  stray  too  far.  Oberfeldt,  pray 
search  for  her  on  the  green." 

Oberfeldt  searched — but  in  vain. — He  grev.^ 
uneasy  ; — some  had  seen  her  at  one  time,  some 
at  another — but  none  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
At  last,  the  alarm  spread ; — servants  ran  to 
and  fro — her  name  vras  shouted  acrain  and  a^-ain 
Vol.  II.  H 
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— but  she  nowhere  appeared.  At  length  a 
thought,  like  a  stroke  from  the  fire  of  lightning, 
shot  upon  Oberfeldt's  mind — "  The  Bohemians  r 
— he  exclaimed — "  where  are  the  Bohemians  ? 
— who  has  seen  them  ?" 

'' They  were  here  but  now,  my  lord;" — an- 
swered one  of  the  crowd.  "  See  yonder  is  one 
of  them!" — And  he  was  brought  to  Oberfeldt. — 

"  AYhere  are  your  fellows?" 

"  Scattered  among  the  crowd,  my  lord." 

"  Call  them  all  hither,  instantly." 

The  man  put  his  knuckle  to  his  mouth,  and 
whistled  three  times,  loud  and  shrill.  In  a  few 
moments,  the  remainder  of  the  Bohemians  began 
to  gather  round  him. — "  My  comrades  are  here, 
my  lord" — said  the  leader  of  the  troop.  But 
Oberfeldt's  eye  in  an  instant  saw  that  the  sing- 
ing-girl was  missing  ! 

''Villain!  where  is  the  girl  who  sang?"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  almost  choaking  between  rage 
and  terror. 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  know  not — she  will  be 
here  anon,  doubtless" — and  again  he  whistled 
three  times — but  she  did  not  appear  to  the  sig- 
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nal.  No  one  had  seen  her  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  conviction  of  the  terrible 
truth  flashed  but  too  strongly  upon  the  wretched 
father : — his  child  was  gone,  she  was  carried  off 
by  the  Bohemian ! 

The  chief  of  the  band  either  felt,  or  feigned, 
the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation.  He 
declared  it  was  impossible  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  child  and  that  of  Zitza — so  the  singer 
was  called — could  have  any  connection  with  each 
other.  He  said  he  doubted  not  that  she  was 
gone  to  their  encampment ;  and  thither,  accord- 
ingly, he  led  the  way — but  there  she  was  not. 

It  is  needless  to  prolong  this  scene :  every  search 
was  made,  and  every  search  was  made  in  vain. 
Nor  trace  nor  tidings  of  the  Bohemian  or  of  the 
child  could  be  found.  The  rest  of  the  troop  were 
most  vehement  in  protesting  their  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  indeed  there 
was  nothing,  beyond  the  fact  of  the  girl's  disap- 
pearance, that  tended  to  throw  any  suspicion  upon 
them.  Her  mother  was  dead — and  her  father,  who 
had  remained  at  the  encampment  on  the  day  of  the 
fete,  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  as  much  surprised  as 
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the  rest  at  his  daughter's  flight.  It  was  irnpos 
sible  to  extract  any  information  from  these  peo- 
ple :  they  could  not  vary  in  their  story — for  it 
consisted,  in  one  and  all,  of  a  simple  declaration 
of  total  ignorance.  Their  repeated  and  unswerv- 
ino-  assertions  at  length  gained  credit,  even  with 
Oberfeldt  himself. 

He,  alas !  had  a  belief  upon  the  subject  pecu- 
liarly his  own  ;  and  which  he  could  not  commu- 
nicate to  any  one.  The  allusions  of  the  song 
v/ere  to  him  an  undeniable  proof  that  Zitza  had 
been  in  communication  with  Mabel ;  but  how 
much  of  those  allusions  was  founded  in  fact — ■ 
whether  indeed  she  was  dead,  and  this  was  a 
blow  of  posthumous  revenge,  or  whether  the 
Bohemian  acted  under  her  present  direction,  he 
could  not  determine.  He  again  renewed,  with 
tenfold  eagerness  and  exertion,  his  endeavours  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  IMabel.  But,  as 
before,  he  was  totally  unable  to  trace  her  farther 
than  Paris — which  route  Mabel  had  taken  for 
the  very  purpose  of  rendering  his  enquiries  fruit- 
less. Thus,  after  weeks  of  the  most  agonizing 
suspense;  the  wretched  Oberfeldt  was  compelled 
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to  resign  his  search,  and  to  return  to  his  child- 
less home.  If  Mabel  could  have  known  the  feel- 
ings which  bore  him  company  on  his  journey, 
she  must  have  considered  herself  as  fully  avenged 
already. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
And  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 


Pope. 


But  her  vengeance  was  only  begun.  Ever 
since  the  birth  of  this  child,  she  had  fixed  her 
eye  upon  it — for  she  kept  herself  perfectly  in- 
formed of  what  passed  in  Saxony — as  the  instru- 
ment of  her  revenge  upon  its  father.  And  she 
conceived  a  scheme  of  retaliation  (if  it  may  be 
thus  termed)  so  far  above  all  ordinary  human 
atrocity  that  one  must  almost  suppose  that  it 
was  prompted  by  the  great  Father  of  Evil  him- 
self. But,  truly,  our  own  bad  passions  are 
sufficient  instigators :  we  need,  we  can,  have  none 
Avorse.  Mabel  had  allowed  herself  to  commune 
with  her's — the  darkest,  the  deadliest  of  them — 
till  scarcely  a  trace  was  left  of  that  generous 
and  feeling  spirit  which  had  been  hers  in  happier 
days :  the  gloom  and  ferocity  of  revenge  had 
swallowed  all. 
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Her  plan  was  this :  family-pride  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  wrongs,  through  family-pride  she 
was  determined  to  avenge  them.  She  resolved  to 
possess  herself  of  this  only  child,  and  to  breed  it 
up  to  be  such^  that  its  father  would  rather  that  it 
had  been  strangled  in  its  birth,  than  that  it  should 
have  come  to  that  maturity.  Mabel  maturely 
digested  all  the  details  of  this  plan.  Revolting, 
horrible,  as  they  were — the  constant,  constant, 
ceaseless  wickedness,  and  that  of  the  blackest 
sort,  which  they  would  need,  did  not  appal  her. 
The  one  great  feeling,  thirst  of  revenge,  sufficed 
to  stifle  in  a  moment  the  compunctious  yearnings 
of  nature  which,  at  first,  occasionally  touched 
her.  Her  plan  was  matured,  and  the  time  fast 
approached  to  execute  it.  Before  her  departure 
from  Germany,  she  had  selected  a  person  who 
might  act  as  her  agent,  in  transmitting  her  in- 
formation of  what  passed,  and  also  in  the  ulti- 
mate execution  of  her  design  when  the  time  came. 
With  this  view  she  sought  out  some  of  the 
people  to  whom  she  had  formerly  belonged — of 
course,  not  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  they  might 
recognize  her — ^but  others  of  the   same  generic 
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race.  She  knew  that  she  could  attach  one  of 
these  wild  and  singular  people  to  herself,  if  she 
took  her  measures  rightly— and  her  experience 
prompted  her  how  to  set  about  them. 

She  fixed  her  eye  upon  Zitza: — she  was  then 
about  sixteen,  shrewd,  quick,  intelligent,  little 
scrupulous,  and  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  of 
raising  herself  beyond  the  hardships  of  the  life 
she  led.  Mabel's  kindness,  large  gifts,  and 
larger  promises — all  of  which  were  kept  as  they 
successively  became  due — won  her  completely. 
She  communicated  to  Mabe  the  birth  of  Ober- 
feldt's  child — and  also  that  he  continued  to  have 
no  others.  At  length  the  time  came  for  the 
blow  to  be  struck,  and  Mabel  came  into  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose.  Their  precautions  were 
admirably  taken — and  they  succeeded  as  we  have 
seen ; — in  a  very  few  hours,  Mabel,  with  Zitza 
and  the  child,  were  on  the  Elbe — and  the  same 
vessel  which  had  brought  her  from  Italy  (an 
Italian  one,  which  she  had  hired  for  the  voyage) 
carried  her  back  thither. 

"This,  then,  is  Oberfeldt's  child!"  she  ex- 
claimed— as   she   parted   the  fair  hair  on   the 
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brows  of  the  infant,  which  slumbered  in  her  lap, 
as  they  sailed  rapidly  down  the  broad  Elbe  ; — 
''  it  has  its  mother's  complexion,  but  there  are 
the  father's  lip  and  the  father's  brow — has  it 
also  the  father^s  heart  ? — It  will  be  beautiful,'^ 
she  added,  after  contemplating  it  more  minutely 
— ''  it  will  have  sufficient  beauty  to  prove  its 
curse — to  make  its  own  heart  ache,  and  to  rive 
those  of  all  who  love  it. — Poor  thing  !  I  wish 
thee  no  ill  ! — But  it  must  be — thou  art  but  the 
tool,  the  instrument  :  in  striking  at  thy  father's 
heart  it  must  be  through  thy  side  : — it  is  fated  -,'''* 
— and  she  clenched  her  teeth,  and  the  dark  fire 
of  vengeance  flashed  from  her  eyes  : — 

"  And  you  saw  him,  Zitza  ?"  she  said  turning 
to  her  attendant.  *'  Did  the  ballad  move  him  ? 
— Did  you  mark  him  as  you  sang  ?"" 

''  Aye,  madam  ;  I  saw  his  brow  grow  dark, 
and  his  breath  heave  quick — and  he  went  into  a 
corner  of  the  tent  that  none  of  those  around 
might  see  him — and  then  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
my  face  as  though  he  would  read  my  soul :  but 
he  could  find  nothing  there,  I  warrant  me.  And 
when  I  came  to  the  lines 
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But  now  she  lias  the  unknown  grave, 
And  tlie  nameless  stone  to  bide  her, 

— I  saw  him  shrink  as  though  a  sudden  blow- 
had  stricken  him.  And,  afterwards,  he  questioned 
me  as  to  whence  I  had  the  song ; — and  I  could  see 
his  brow  clear,  and  his  eye  grow  calm,  when  I 
told  him  it  was  an  old  one  of  the  tribe." 

"Thought  he  that  I  was  dead.?"  muttered 
Mabel  to  herself — "  That  must  have  shaken 
him.  And  in  my  bower,  too  !  I  have  a  tryst 
there  with  him  still  unperformed — but  it  shall 
be  kept  yet  !  He  shrank  from  the  Bohemian 
singer  ! — No  wonder — no  wonder — Oh  !  what 
a  load  of  guilty  thoughts  must  have  risen  upon 
him  then  ! — And  that  pale,  puHng  Countess — 
if  she  could  have  seen  the  inside  of  her  noble 
husband's  heart — ^poor,  weak  creature,  it  would 
be  a  startling  sight  to  her  ! — little  thinks  she  of 
such  things — why,  the  tale  that  I  could  tell 
would  make  her  swoon, — and  it  is  not  finished 
yet  ! — There  is  a  chapter  to  be  added  shall 
make  them  both  curse  the  hour  in  which  they 
met — the  hour  they  were  born." 

Mabel  never  had  been  a  mother.     Oh  !  no  I 
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if  she  had,  the  devilish  scheme  which  engrossed 
her  mind  could  not  have  even  dawned  there  I 
No !  the  heart  which  has  once  throbbed  with  a 
mother's  feelings,  could  never  thus  have  resolved 
to  act  a  mother's  part  for  an  end   so  horrible  ! 
Had  ]\Iabel  ever  pressed  a  child  of  her  own  to 
her    bosom, — had    she   ever    experienced    that 
softest,  sweetest,  and  purest  of  all  human  affec- 
tions, a  mother's  love  for  her  child — she  would 
have    felt    that    the    daily    endearments  of  the 
young   and    dependent    infant,   that   the    daily- 
cares  and  fostering  which  she  must  bestow  on  it, 
would  annihilate  the  fierce  and  fearful  purpose 
for  which  she  had  taken  it  to  herself.     In  that 
case,  no  soul,  however  darkened  and  made  stern 
by  brooding  over  feehngs  of  revenge,  could  have 
withstood  the  unconscious   eloquence  of  a  child 
towards  her  who  rears  it.     But   JNIabel  never 
had  been  a  mother  ! 

They  arrived  safely  in  Italy.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  land  of  her  birth,  of  its  language, 
of  its  habits,  quickly  faded  from  the  child's 
mind.  ^Nlabel  soon  became  to  her  the  only 
mother  she  had  known.     Her  feelings  towards 
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her  assumed  that  character  of  love,  and  confi- 
dence, and  up-looking,  which,   if  it  always  at- 
taches to  the  sentiment  of  a  child  towards  its 
mother,  does  so  doubly  when  they  are  of  the 
same   sex.     But  what  were  the  feelings   of  the 
(so   called)   mother   towards  the  child  ?     Aye, 
there,  indeed,   there  existed  a  constant  struggle 
and  conflict  between  all  the  softer,  better,  and 
more  natural  emotions  with  the  stern,  fierce,  and 
deadly  passions  which  Mabel  fed  and  fostered 
in  her  breast — the  very  existence  of  which  con- 
flict vras,  in  itself,  a  continuous  punishment  for 
the  evil  v.hich  she  had  done  and  was  meditating 
against   this   unhappy  and  unoffending  infant. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  a  creature  so  lovely,  so 
innocent,  and  so  engaging  as  the  little  Clara  (for 
Mabel  still  continued  her  Christian  name)  grow- 
ing, at  once,  in   beauty,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
affection,    without  sentiments  of  corresponding 
fondness  springing  up.     The  caresses  of  a  child 

That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  tlie  sea, 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly — 

cannot,  in  a  bosom  where  once  tenderness  has 
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held  sway,  be  received  widi  indifference :   and 
■often,  when  the  httle  Clara  sprang  upon  her  lap, 
and,  with   her  blue  bright  eyes  sparkling,  and 
her  fair  curUng  hair  clustering  on  her  neck,  held 
up  her  rosy  lips  to  be  kissed, — a  gush  of  irre- 
pressible fondness  would,  for  the  moment,  fill 
Mabel's  heart,  from  that  well-spring  of  feeling, 
which,  in  a  woman,   so  seldom  becomes  totally 
dry.     And.  at  such  moments,  the  terrible  pur- 
pose  of  her   soul    has    slackened :    and,  as  she 
has  stooped  her  face  towards  the  child's  to  give 
the   sought   caress,    she   has  almost  felt  it  im- 
possible to  repay  such  affection  with  a  requital 
so  deadly.     But  then  the  thought  of  the  father 
has  recurred  to  her — and  all  that  he  had  been  to 
her — and    all  that  he  had    sworn  to  be — and 
then,  the  terrible  reverse — the  cool,  indifferent 
casting-ofi — the    proffered  payment — her  affec- 
tions slighted  and  cast  back — her  ignonimy — 
her  wrongs,  her  scorn,  her  sorrovr,  her  revenge  ! 
Then  the  storm  of  dark  passion  has  again  arisen, 
and,  starting  from  her  seat,   and  thrusting  the 
child  violently  from  her,  she  has,  with  all  the 
concentrated    bitterness    that    existed    in    lier 
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nature,  renewed  her  oaths  that  no  softer  feeling 
should  interpose  between  her  and  her  revenge  : 
the  desperate  sentiment  of  Lady  Macbeth — 

I  have  given  suck  and  know 
How  tendex*  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me ; 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluckt  the  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
And  dasht  the  brains  out,  had  I  but  so  sworn 
As  you  have  done  to  this 

was  in  her  even  aggravated  :  for,  though  the 
infant  was  not  her*s  by  blood,  yet  she  had  fos- 
tered and  reared  it  till  it  "  smiled  in  her  face" 
as  in  its  mother's — and  the  murder  which  she 
meditated  was  its  moral  death  ! 

In  effect,  therefore,  though  such  occasional 
relentings  as  I  have  described  did  intervene, 
Mabel  pursued,  in  the  main,  "  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way.''  Her  purpose  was  to  corrupt,  tho- 
roughly, essentially.  The  wheat  of  a  frank, 
fond,  and  amiable  disposition,  had  been  sown  by 
the  hand  of  nature  ;  she,  therefore,  came,  like 
the  enemy  with  the  tares,  and  sowed  the  evil 
seed  early  that  the  bad  and  the  good  might 
spring  together,  and  be  intermingled  irrecove- 
rably.    Alas  !  how  dreadful  that  the  hand  which 
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should  have  carefully  eradicated  the  weeds  as 
they  appeared,  should  be  that  which  planted, 
tended  and  encouraged  them  f 

Flattery  ! — base,  poor,  and  common  as  the 
engine  seems  —  what  mighty  evil  has  it  not 
occasioned  ! — of  how  much  guilt  and  crime  has 
it  not  been  the  root ! — of  how  many  souls  the 
perdition  !  It  is  the  lever  which  can  move  the 
moral  world,  and  it  has  our  self-love  for  a  ful- 
crum. Like  a  poisoned  arrow,  it  flies  silently, 
it  strikes  keenly,  and  it  imbues  the  whole  system 
with  death.  What  a  weapon  is  not  this  in  a 
skilful  hand ! — and,  oh  !  what  power  must  not 
that  hand  possess,  which  is  to  point  our  youth- 
ful path,  and  to  guide  and  support  us  as  we 
tread  it ! 

With  this  did  INIabel  prepare  the  soil  in  which 
she  purposed  the  sensual  and  corrupt  passions  to 
bloom  in  full  richness  and  luxuriance.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  had  Clara  emerged  from  infancy,  before 
the  consciousness  of  her  opening  beauty — ren- 
dered more  striking  by  the  contrast  of  its  cha- 
racter with  that  of  those  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded— and  the  extreme  importance  she  at- 
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tached  to  it,  shewed  a  mind  ready  to  receive  the 
next  gradation  towards  corruption,  Mabel  was 
still  on  the  stage,  and  her  celebrity  continued 
vmdiminished.  To  the  theatre  Clara  constantly 
accompanied  her ;  all  that  was  voluptuous,  all 
that  was  exciting,  in  the  exhibitions  presented 
there,  IMabel  took  care  she  should  witness  ;  and 
that  coarseness  which  might  have  proved  an 
antidote,  she  concealed,  with  equal  assiduity, 
from  her  view.  In  her  comments  on  what 
passed  there,  IVIabel  would  dwell  on  the  topics 
most  calculated  to  inflame  and  corrupt ;  singling 
out  the  brilliancies  and  the  enjoyments  of  vice, 
and  throwing  into  the  shade  its  grossness,  its 
indignity,  its  certain  retribution.  There  were 
not  wanting  productions  to  assist  her  in  this 
process.  In  the  plays  of  that  date,  the  Vvdt,  the 
success,  the  qualities  personal  and  mental — nay 
the  feeling,  as  far  as  feeling  was  represented 
— were  all  and  always  on  the  side  of  the  vicious ; 
— those  v/hose  own  conduct  was  correct,  and 
who  were  the  objects  of  the  foulest  injury,  were 
always  painted  as  old,  and  ugly,  and  silly — peo- 
ple to  be  laughed  at,  not  pitied, — to  be  cheated 
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grossly,  and  wronged  infamously,  and  never  to 
meet  with  redress.  And  the  whole  was  dressed  up 
in  such  gay  and  captivating  colours,  that  though 
this  is  a  true  portraiture,  and  must,  upon  reflec- 
tion, be  owned  by  every  one  to  be  so,  yet  it  is  the 
least  like  of  anything  in  the  world  to  the  image 
which  these  productions  presented  in  the  minds 
of  their  young  spectators. 

"  What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery," 

bedecked  with  youth,  and  beauty,  and  wit,  and 
gaiety,  totally  outvied  and  overshadowed  poor 
Virtue,  who  appeared  only  in  the  shape  of  age, 
ugliness^  and  ridicule.  What  food  could  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  poison  than  this  ? — 

But  Mabel  did  not  allow  her  doctrines  to  rest 
in  such  generalities  as  these  :  there  existed  at 
that  time  in  France,  a  real  person  who  embodied 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  system  I  have  sketched 
above.  Her  life  had  been  notoriously  and  avow- 
edly licentious  from  her  youth  upwards — and 
the  very  intensity  and  extremity  of  that  licen- 
tiousness had  gained  her  the  most  widely-spread 
celebrity  and  fame :  not  the  celebrity  and  fame, 
if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  of  infamy — not 
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that  notoriety  which  serves,  like  the  mark  of 
Cain,  to  exclude  its  possessor  from  all  intercourse 
and  communion  with  her  species — but  a  celebrity 
which  attracted  all  the  civilized  world  to  her 
feet,  a  fame  which  rendered  admission  to  her 
society  an  object  the  most  keenly  desired  and 
sought  after  by  every  one — women  as  well  as 
men.  Beauty  and  talents  she  possessed  tran- 
scendently — Riches  were  her''s — all  save  virtue 
— and  the  very  extent  of  her  vice  served  her,  as 
I  have  said,  in  lieu  of  it.  She  was  now  old,  but 
age  had  not  cooled  her  bloody  or  purified  her 
mindj  it  brought  with  it  no  reformation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  continuance  of  profligacy  into 
extreme  old  age  formed  a  glory  and  a  trophy  pecu- 
liarly her  own.  Lais,  Aspasia,  Cleopatra,  Mes- 
salina — could  not  boast  of  having  lovers  at  their 
feet  at  fourscore.  This  triumph  was  reserved  for 
her.  Such  a  portrait  as  I  have  drawn,  may  seem 
merely  revolting — but  there  were  other  points  in 
the  original  which  ^  to  those  who  beheld  it,  tended 
to  throw  these  grosser  features  totally  out  of  view. 
If  she  possessed  (to  compare  her  with  the  cele- 
brated women  of  antiquity  whom  I  have  named 
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above)  the  licentiousness  of  Messalina,  she  had 
had  in  youth,  and  preserved  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  almost  preternatural  degree  in  her 
age,  the  beauty  of  Lais — while  her  talents 
equalled  those  of  Aspasia  and  Cleopatra  united. 
The  fascinations  of  her  manner  were  so  magical 
as  to  excite  the  most  intense  passion  at  literally 
the  age  I  have  mentioned, — while  the  crowds  of 
persons  eminent  in  every  way  for  talent,  for 
beauty,  for  fame,  which  thronged  her  dwelling, 
rendered  that  dwelling  indeed  the  temple  at 
once  of  genius  and  of  love,  surrounded  and  set 
off  by  every  adventitious  charm  which  luxury, 
the  most  refined  and  voluptuous,  could  bring  to 
their  aid.  My  readers  will  long  since  have  seen 
that  I  am  speaking  of  Ninon  de  VEnclos.  This 
most  extraordinary  woman  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  at  the  zenith  of  her  still  more  ex- 
traordinary celebrity.  And  this  also  jVIabel  made 
subservient  to  her  one  great  purpose.  I  shall 
proceed  to  show  in  what  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Votre  vie,  ma  tres-chere,  a  ete  trop  illustre,  pour  n'etre 
pas  continuee  tie  la  meme  nianiere  jusqu'a  la  fin  :  .  .  .  . 
Prononcez  done  le  mot  d'' Amour  hardiment,  et  que  celui  de 
Vieille  ne  sorte  jamais  de  votre  bouche." 

St.  Evremond  ;    Lettre  a  Mile,  de  VEnclos. 

When  Clara  was  about  twelve  years  old — (for 

I  shall  not  pause  to  go  through  the  minor  and 

earlier   gradations  of  her   fearful   education) — 

Mabel  came  with  her  to  Paris.     At  this  time 

the  War  of  the  Succession  had  begun,  and  but 

slight  intercourse  existed  between  Germany  and 

France.     Oberfeldt,  as  she  knew,  had  entered 

the  Imperial  service,  and,  belonging  to  the  army 

of  Prince  Eugene,   Paris  was  the  last  place  in 

which  he  was  likely  to  be  found.     Nay,  Italy 

being  from  time  to  time  the  seat  of  war,  Mabel 

scarcely  felt  herself  safe  in  any  part  of  it ; — for 

winter-quarters,  which  in  the  warfare  of  those 

days  lasted  many  months  in  the  year,  might  give 

ample  time  for  a  visit   to  Florence,  to  Rome,  or 
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to  Naples — and  the  period  was  not  yet  arrived 
at  which  Oberfeldt's  coming  would  be  welcome. 
To  Paris,  therefore,  Mabel  came :  her  great 
reputation  accompanied  her,  and  was  confirmed 
to  her  there.  She  became  the  mode ;  and,  in 
Paris  a  vogue  'of  this  kind  becomes  more  an 
epidemic  passion  even  than  with  us. 

It  was  here,  and  by  these  means,  that  Mabel 
became  admitted  to  the  society  of  Ninon  de 
TEnclos ;  and  she  at  once  savv^  how  it  could  be 
made  available  to  her  one  great  object.  Ninon^ 
was,  at  this  time,  very  far  advanced  in  years ; 
but  her  house  was  still  the  rendezvous  of  all 
that  was  most  distinguished  in  France.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  shew  more  strongly  the  extent 
and  the  power  of  her  influence  than  that  she 
should  be  able  thus  to  hold  a  sort  of  court  of  fol- 
lowers— to  establish,  as  it  were,  a  shrine  thus 
crowded  with  worshippers, — at  a  period  when  the 
gloom  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  had  overspread 
the  actual  court — when  hypocrisy  was  the  surest 
road  to  favour — when  Versailles  could  be  ap- 
proached only  through  St.  Cyr.  But  so  it  was. 
Vice  was  shrouded  only  by  the  veil  of  grace  and 
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gaiety — the  puritanism  of  the  favourite  was  not 
affected  by  the  disciples  of  Ninon  ;  on  the  con- 
trary they  openly  deplored  the  loss  of  those 
times  when 


" la  ville  aussi  bien  que  la  Cour 

Ne  respiraient  que  les  jeux  et  I'amour" — 

when 

"  Une  politique  indulgente 
De  notre  nature  innocente 
Favorisait  tous  les  desirs  ; 
Tout  gout  paraissait  legitime— 
La  douce  erreiir  ne  s''appellait  point  crime 
Les  vices  dilicats  se  nommaient  des  plaisirs  * .^^ 

I  have  marked  the  two  last  lines,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  thoroughly  embodying 
and  exemplifying  the  spirit  of  this  most  profli- 
gate system.  Truly  it  is  thus  misnaming  crime 
sweet  and  gentle  error  f,  and  by  disguising  the 
harsher  sound  vice  under  the  title  of  delicate 
pleasure,  that  the  landmarks  of  virtue  are  re- 
moved, its  boundaries  effaced,  and  that  the  stream 

*  "  Stances  sur  les  pi-emieres  Annees  de  la  Regence" — par 
M.  de  St.  Evremond. 

t  The  epithet  douce,  as  here  used,  is  untranslatable  in  one 
English  word :  its  two  significations  sweet  and  soft  are  here 
thoroughly  conjoined. 
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of  intercourse  with  such  society  carries  the 
novice  far  and  far  bej^ond  its  precincts  before  he 
is  aware  that  he  has  approached  their  verge. 

All  this  Mabel  saw.     Here  was  vice  upon 
her  regal  throne — none  of  its  more  degrading 
and  repulsive  attributes  were  apparent  here  :  it 
spoke  in  the  words  of  wit,  it  sparkled  in  the 
eyes  of  beauty,  it  was  tended  and  adorned  with 
all   that  the   ingenuity   of  wealth   and   luxury 
could  devise,  and  their  profusion  lavish.     This 
truly  was  the  school  wherein  to  corrupt  a  youthful 
mind.    Hither,  therefore,  Mabel  obtained  permis- 
sion to  bring  her  supposed  daughter ;  for,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  was  a  favour  eagerly  sought 
to   be   permitted   to  introduce   young    persons 
into  these  orgies.     But,  oh  !  with  what  inward 
scorn  did  she  look  down  upon  this  whole  race, 
whom  thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  she  courted 
and   flattered !     Her    nobler    and    more    lofty 
spirit,  although  directed   to  issues  of  far  darker 
and    deeper  wickedness — perhaps  on  that  very 
account — looked  with  contempt  unutterable  upon 
these  heartless  and  frivolous  beings,  who,  like 
moths,  were  fluttering  round  the  flame  of  dam- 
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nation,  into  which,  from  mere  folly  and  inanity, 
they  were  sure  to  fall  at  last. 

Her  own  beauty,  still  in  the  full  pride  of 
maturity,  exposed  her  to  numberless  attacks ; 
but  it  was  not  for  carpet-knights  like  these  that 
the  conquest  of  such  a  heart  as  Mabel's  was 
reserved.  Her  soul  was  not  formed  to  know  a 
second  fall.  Her  early  lapse  from  virtue  was 
attributable  more  to  the  force  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  stood  than  to  herself:  but 
w^ien  her  character  was  developed,  when  her 
mind  became  matured, — above  all,  when  she 
had  been  subjected  to  the  ingratitude  and  wrong 
which  she  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  Ober- 
feldt,  her  soul  soai'ed  far  above  the  temptations 
of  coarser  passion — her  heart  was  closed  against 
the  entrance  of  gentler  affection — the  very 
atrocity  of  the  one  pursuit  which  engrossed  her 
whole  being,  made  her  impenetrable  to  all  else. 
Thus  seated  upon  this  cold  and  insulated  rock, 
she  looked  down  upon  the  storms  and  agitations 
which  acted  upon  those  beneath — like  a  person 
so  placed  in  the  physical  vrorld,  she  beheld  the 
workings  of  the  elements,  without  being  herself 
affected  by  their  influence. 
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One  night,  she  was  at  Ninon's — and  Clara 
had  accompanied  her  thither.  The  rooms  were 
crowded.  The  gay,  the  witty,  the  wise,  the 
profligate,  the  frivolous,  the  silly,  the  young, 
the  old — all  were  gathered  there.  Mabel,  as 
usual,  was  accosted  by  many  ;  the  bright  glance 
flashed  from  her  eye — the  brilliant  smile  glittered 
upon  lier  lip — the  keen  repartee,  the  animated 
narration,  the  terse  and  epigrammatic  iiiof,  gave 
variety  and  splendour  to  her  conversation — but 
there  was  still 

The  fire  in  her  heart,  and  the  fire  in  her  brain  ; 

the  one  sleepless  thought,  the  worm  that  never 
died,  was  still  preying  upon  her  breast — her 
very  soul  ached  as  she  turned  in  disgust  froin 
the  paltry  emptiness  of  one  class,  the  heartless 
selfishness  of  another,  and  the  shewy  profligacy 
of  a  third. — "  And  it  is  to  such  as  these,"  she 
mentally  ejaculated,  *'that  we  yield  up  our 
affections,  our  destinies,  ourselves  !  It  is  for 
such  paltry  counters  that  we  exchange  the  price- 
less gold  of  real  and  undivided  love.  There,^' 
she  added,  looking  at  a  man  of  noble  aspect, 
Vol.  II.  I 
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and  of  much  personal  beauty,  though  faded, 
more  as  it  seemed  from  dissipation  than  from 
time,  who  passed  near  her  at  this  moment — 
**  there  is  one  to  whom  nature  has  given  beauty, 
and  talents,  and  a  kindly  disposition — but  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  have  substituted  for  them 
a  decaying  frame,  perverted  powers,  and  the 
selfishness  of  gross  indulgence.  Nay,  he  glories 
in  that  which  is  evil  in  him — he  is  ashamed  of 
and  conceals  that  which  is  good — he  affects  the 
-wickedness  he  does  not  possess — Truly  has  he 
been  termed  a  fanfaron  des  crimes^.  And 
there,  close  at  his  heels,  is  the  spaniel  who  fawns 
upon  him,  who  fetches  and  carries  at  his  bidding 
— the  base  sycophant  who  checks  in  him  every 
nobler  aspiration — who  fosters  every  evil  impulse 
—the  minister  of  the  church,  beneath  whose 
cassock  one  would  almost  look  for  the  cloven 
foot  to  appear — the  crafty,  the  false,  the  de- 
praved, the  depraving, — well  may  he  head  that 
band  whom  their   master  has  named  his  rou4s  f . 

*  Philip   Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Regent.      It  was 

Louis  XIV.  who  made  use  of  this  phrase  with  regard  to  him, 

-]-  This  term,  as  applied  thus,  was  originally  used  by  the 
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And  yet  he  is  a  most  favoured  votary  of  the 
goddess  of  this  dainty  temple — these  are  the 
persons  whom  she  honours  with  her  patron- 
age and  approbation*  !  And  see,  the  goddess 
herself  ! — Faugh! — And  yet,  this  is  her  to 
whose  nostrils  incense  rises  from  every  side  :— 
profligate  youth,  irreverent  old  age,  weigh  as 
nothing  in  the  scale — she  had  beauty,  she  still 
has  talents,  acquirement,  fascination,  brilliancy, 
riches — these  cloak  all  her  innumerable  sins,  or 
rather  they  bedeck  them,  as  with  glittering 
gems,  and  display  them  to  the  admiring  gaze  of 
all  mankind  !  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  her,  as 
she  was  ;  but  she  is  still  more  wonderful  now ! 
for  even  the  great  conqueror,  Time,  is  innocuous 
against  her.  See  !  she  smiles — it  is  the  harlot's 
leer  ; — hark,  she  speaks — the  cloak  of  wit  can* 
not  hide  the  licentious  thought :  and  yet  they 
all  crowd  round  her  ! — they  all  gaze  on  her 
with   admiration  !  they   all   listen  to  her  with 

Duke  of  Orleans  :  it  may  be  considered  as  an  aggravation  of 
the  pendahles  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

*  It  is  ahnost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  person  here 
indicated  is  the  Abbe,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Dubois  :  he  was 
in  his  youth,  a  great  favourite  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos. 

12 
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applause  !     Truly  this  is  a  sweet  school  for  my 
pupil." 

Her  eyes  turned  in  search  of  the  unhappy  girl 
as  she  spoke  :  she  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  circle  which  surrounded  Ninon, — her  eyes 
fixed,  her  lips  slightly  parted,  with  the  intensity 
of  her  attention :  the  colour  came  and  went  in 
lier  cheek,  her  bosom  heaved  full  and  rapidly  : — 
new  and  voluptuous  ideas  were  evidently  crowd- 
ing over  her  mind — Mabel  could  trace  the 
poison  as  it  spread.  '^  Aye,  listen,"  Mabel  al- 
most muttered,  her  teeth  clenched,  her  eye-balls 
dilating,  with  her  one  engrossing  passion — 
*' Aye,  listen, — noble  scion  of  the  noble  race  of 
Oberfeldt — listen  and  learn  the  lesson  which 
shall  place  thee  far  above  the  scorned  and 
spurned  Bohemian  ; — gaze,  and  imbibe  ideas  of 
purity  that  shall  make  thee  the  pride  of  thy 
fathers  heart !  Aye,  receive  that  whisper  in 
thine  ear,  and  smile  upon't.  Dubois  will  teach 
thee  well — as  v/cU  as  the  Devil  taught  Eve — I 
had  nearly  said  better — for  if  he  be  not  subtler, 
be  is  more  corrupt  than  almost  the  master-fiend 
himself.      Yes  !    the  bud  promises  well — what 
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will  the  blossom  be  ? — She  is  not  in  her  teeng 
yet — wait  till  she  is  about  to  leave  them ! 
What  I  does  the  great  Ninon  herself  deign  to 
notice  so  young  a  neophyte  ? — -The  smile  to 
encourage,  and  the  few  words  of  precept  to 
instruct — and  the  hand  laid  upon  the  head  as  to 
convey  virtue — truly,  child,  thou  art  much 
honoured !" 

Oh  !  hov/  dreadful  it  is  when  bitterness,  like 
this,  fills  a  heart  formed  for  kindness,  and  which 
once  overflowed  with  fond  afi'ection  ! — when  she 
"who  should  watch  to  save  thus  lies  in  wait  to 
destroy  !  There  were  many  causes,  indeed, 
which  contributed  to  render  society  such  as  this 
peculiarly  adapted  to  deprave  a  young  and  ex- 
panding mind.  It  was  far  from  being  Mabel's 
desire  to  excite  the  sensibility,  and  to  rouse  the 
stronger  and  more  fervent  passions  of  her  pupil 
— such  might,  indeed,  lead  to  her  destruction, 
but  it  was  not  that  she  wanted.  Her  object 
was  her  corruption.  Her  mere  lapse  from 
right  was  far  from  being  sufficient — to  render 
her  supremely  depraved  was  her  great  end  and 
aim.     And  society  such  as  that  in  which  she  now 

I  3 
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mingled  was,  above  all  things,  calculated  to  effect 
this.  Here,  guilt  did  not  spring  from  strong  and 
overwhelming  passion — that  was  almost  as  much 
ridiculed  and  despised  as  virtue  itself.  Licen- 
tiousness reigned  paramount — sufficiently  crusted 
over,  indeed,  with  sentiment  to  prevent  its  being 
revolting — but  much  too  undiluted  to  give  rise 
to  aught  but  what  was  sensual  and  selfish.  I 
am  most  far  from  desiring  to  extenuate  those 
aberrations  which  arise  from  the  headstrong  im- 
pulse of  passion; — but  oh!  how  far  nobler  are 
they — how  infinitely  purer  do  they  leave  the 
mind — than  the  baser  indulgences  of  sense  ! 

Mabel,  therefore,  did  not  strive  to  foster  and 
pamper  the  stronger  and  more  sensitive  emotions 
of  Clara's  soul.  She  did  not  wish  her  to  have 
that  powerful,  intense,  and  concentrated  capa- 
bility of  loving,  which,  by  fixing  her  affections 
at  once  and  for  ever,  upon  one  object,  would, 
at  a  single  cast,  decide  her  fate  for  life.  Such 
had  been  the  case  with  herself.  For  good  and 
for  bad,  for  happiness  and  for  misery,  her  attach- 
ment to  Oberfeldt  had  been  to  her  heart  the  one, 
the  only,  the  all.     In  the  circumstances  which 
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had  attended  its  commencement,  its  duration, 
its  end,  her  destiny  had  been  irrevocably  cast. 
Her  soul  had  had  no  other  affection — her  moral 
purity  had  undergone  no  other  stain.  This 
would  not  satisfy  her  views  with  regard  to  Clara, 
The  disgrace  must  be  undoubted,  glaring,  noto- 
rious, ineffaceable.  She  would  not  be  contented 
unless  Oberfeldt's  daughter  became  like  Ninon 
herself,  a  very  proverb  for  female  vice. 

Time  wore  on;  and  they  still  continued  at 
Paris.  Clara  advanced,  not  in  beauty  only  but 
in  intelligence,  in  cultivation,  and  in  all  those 
indescribable  qualities  which  arise  from  mingling 
in  polished  and  intellectual  society.  Closely, 
carefully,  unweariedly,  did  Mabel  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  her  education.  She  was  not  impeded 
by  those  obstacles  which  had  hampered  Oberfeldt 
in  the  course  of  her  own  instruction.  So  far 
from  having  to  shun  all  books  which  might 
brush  the  delicacy  from  the  young  mind,  or 
place  there  loose  and  impure  images,  it  was  her 
chief  endeavour  to  select  them.  And,  though 
their  abundance  was  not  so  ample  as  arose  after- 
wards  under  the  regency  and   the  subsequent 
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reign,  yet,  in  the  grove  of  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy (in  its  grosser  and  corrupt  sense)  in  which 
she  mingled,  there  was  no  lack  of  works  to 
embody,  and  that  in  attractive  and  fascinating 
forms,  the  precepts  which  were  there  put  into 
such  constant  practice. 

What  an  object,  indeed,  must  such  a  character 
as  that  of  Ninon  have  been  for  the  contemplation 
of  a  young  girl,  at  an  age  when  the  passions  and 
the  senses  first  begin  to  make  themselves  heard ! 
Here  was  a  person  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  constant  indulgence  of  every  appetite  and 
every  inclination: — the  laws  of  morality  were  to 
her  non-existent — the  point  of  honour  of  her  sex 
seemed  to  be  to  her  reversed ; — and  was  she 
shunned,  despised,  made  a  scorned  and  abject 
outcast,  in  consequence  ? — No  ; — her  society  was 
courted  by  the  highest,  the  most  distinguished, 
the  most  eminent  in  every  path  ;  she  was  the 
object  of  the  most  delicate  and  intellectual  flat- 
tery— she  was  immortalized  in  the  songs  of  poets, 
on  the  canvas  of  painters ; — the  very  intensity  of 
her  diso-race  seemed  to  have  been  to  her  the 
source  of  reputation.     Add  to  all  this,  that  her 
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talents  were,  beyond  doubt,  great  and  brilliant 
— that  her  conversation  was,  in  the  extreme, 
alluring  and  delightful — and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
she  should  become  the  inward  model  of  pro- 
posed imitation,  to  a  mind  of  the  age  when  the 
person  whom  we  admire,  and  see  admired,  the 
most  of  any  within  the  circle  of  our  ken,  is  cer- 
tain to  cause  us  to  strive  to  follow  in  their  steps. 
But,  oh  !  what  years  of  wretchedness  were 
these  to  Mabel!  What,  indeed,  was  her  whole 
life  but  a  continued  course  of  suffering  ?  Her's 
was  not  a  heart  that  could  put  into  practice  a 
system  of  such  deep  and  dark  wickedness  as  that 
on  which  she  acted,  without  all  the  better  feel- 
ings of  her  nature  rising  often  in  revolt  against 
it.  The  craving  of  the  soul  to  love  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  firmly-planted  needs  of  huma- 
nitv  :  its  endeavours  to  be  satisfied  will  be  vio- 
lent and  frequent,  and  if  it  be  not  satisfied,  the 
"  void  in  the  breast"  will  "  ache"  indeed  ! 
Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret 
is  even  proverbially  true;  and  in  no  instance 
more  so  than  in  this.     Truly  our  affections  are 
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like  ivy — they  require  something  around  which 
to  entwine. 

How  was  Mabel  placed  ?  That  object  whereon 
she  had  fixed  all  the  affections  of  an  ardent  and 
sensitive  character  had  been  torn  from  her  for 
ever— and  in  a  manner  the  most  painful  and 
shocking.  And  now,  that  behig  round  whom 
they  should  naturally  have  gathered  and  grown 
firm — a  being  who  stood  towards  her  in  the 
exact  place  of  that  relation  which  is  at  once  the 
softest,  the  strongest,  the  purest,  and  the  most 
general  of  the  human  heart — was  the  object  of 
her  bitterest  malice  in  act,  if  not  in  will ; — like  the 
human  sacrifice  which  barbarians  of  old  offered 
up  to  the  evil  spirit,  though  not  in  itself  the 
object  of  enmity,  its  sufferings  were  disregarded 
and  overlooked.  But  at  times  they  were  not 
unpitied — and  that  pity  wrung  Mabefs  soul 
to  the  very  core.  "  We  plant  a  twig  in  the 
earth,  and  then  we  water  it  because  we  have 
planted  it" — has  been  said  by  one  who  knew 
mankind  well  * — and  this  sensation  could  not  but 
be  frequently  felt  by  Mabel.  The  expanding 
*  Sterne. 
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beauty  of  the  unhappy  creature,  who  was  thus 
doomed  to  perdition — ^her  undeviating  fondness 
towards  her  whom  she  believed  to  be  her  mother 
— her  unsuspecting  reliance  on  that  mother's 
affection — and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  faults  that 
had  been  so  carefully  nursed  in  her,  the  ever- 
recurring  ebullitions  of  good  feeling  arising  from 
this  class  of  the  affections — could  not  fail  to 
touch  Mabel  to  the  heart. 

And  then  the  struggles  between  the  natural 
good  of  her  own  disposition,  which  she  had  striven 
so  hard  to  stifle — and  the  bad,  of  later  growth, 
-which  she  had  so  sedulously  fostered,  would  form 
that  concomitant  punishment  which  our  crimes 
never  fail  to  bear  with  them.  At  times,  indeed, 
the  better  part  would  prevail — she  would  recoil 
from  the  atrocity  of  her  daily  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and,  for  a  moment,  she  would  resolve  to 
cast  the  demon  of  her  passions  behind  her,  and 
to  follow  his  guidance  no  more.  But  then  the 
thought  of  the  wrongs  she  had  endured — of  her 
repeated  vows  of  revenge — and,  above  all,  that, 
were  she  to  retrace  her  steps,  she  must  humble 
herself  as  a  guilty  penitent  before  Oberfeldt,  and 
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still  more,  before  his  wife — this  reflection  would, 
in  a  moment,  restore  to  her  all  the  fierce  energy 
of  her  purpose ;  and  she  would  again  advance 
unshrinkingly  on  her  way. 

And,  as  these  conflicts  recurred,  and,  each 
time,  with  additional  pain,  the  very  suffering 
and  self  reproach  which  they  caused  her  to  sus- 
tain, became,  in  her  heated  and  over-wrought 
mind,  a  circumstance  of  aggravated  wrong.  One 
evening,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the  foyer ^  observ- 
ing the  effect  of  the  profligate  flattery  which  a 
host  of  young  men  were  pouring  into  Clara's 
ear,  the  sensation  of  fiendish  triumph  rose 
across  her  mind:  "  Aye,"  she  said  inwardly, 
**  the  eye  dilates,  and  the  cheek  flushes — the 
poison  works  well.  The  poison! — Oh  God! 
and  is  it  thus  indeed  ?  I  delight  in  seeing  poison 
spreading  its  venom  in  mij  daughter  s  heart ! 
my  daughter !  alas,  alas,  I  have  no  daughter  ! 
— deeply,  oh  how  deeply  did  I  once  long  to  have 
a  child  !  And  can  I  be  the  same  being  who 
looked  to  that  event  ?  Fondness  then  flooded  my 
soul — the  feelino:s  of  a  mother  thrilled  Avithin 
me,  by  anticipation ! — dearly,  oh  !  dearly,  did 
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I  love  even  the  idea  of  that  non-existent  being 
who  yet  was  to  be  born — who  never  icas  born  ! 
But  its  image  was  perfect  in  my  mind — my  fancy 
created  it,  and  decked  it  in  all  that  a  mother,  in 
her  wildest  wishes,  could  hope  or  desire  for  her 
offspring.  How  my  heart  throbbed  to  love  that 
child — how  it  promised  itself  to  tend,  to  watch 
over,  to  cherish,  to  adore  it ! — How  sweet,  did 
I  figure  to  myself,  would  be  its  infant  smiles 
and  caresses  ! — how  touching  to  witness  the  dawn 
of  its  intellect — to  watch  the  budding  and  un- 
folding of  its  first  ideas  ! — And  now,  /  have  re- 
ceived the  smiles  of  infant  fondness — I  have 
watched  the  expansion  of  intellect  and  feeling — 
and  how  have  I  repaid  them  ! — But  no — no- 
poor  wretch,  it  is  not  her  ill  1  seek — her  father ! 
— her  father!" — Her  bitterness  almost  choked 
her — but,  after  a  pause,  she  went  on — "  And 
yet,  she  is  the  only  creature  living  upon  this 
earth  who  loves  me ! — 'Tis  true  there  is  Zitza" 
— it  was  her  entrance  at  the  moment  that  recalled 
her  idea — "  she  loves  me,  I  believe;  but  it  is 
as  the  dog  loves  his  master — there  is  no  reci- 
procity of  idea — my  hand  has  fed  her,  she  v.ill 
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do  my  bidding  at  my  beck — aye,  though  it  were 
to  fly  at  the  throat  of  the  first  comer  !  She  must 
see — she  does  not  lack  acuteness — she  must  see 
daily,  my  daily  efforts  upon  Clara — yet  she 
speaks  not,  to  waiTi  her  or  to  remonstrate  with 
toe.  She  has  tended  this  child  from  her  very 
infancy,  and  yet  she  moves  no  finger  to  save 
her.  In  her  the  rude  virtue  of  the  savage  is 
paramount — she  is  faithful,  through  good  and 
through  evil,  to  her  whose  bread  and  salt  she 
eats.  But  in  me — what  is  it  in  me  that  throws 
back  the  natural  current  of  my  blood  to  my  heart 
— and  makes  me  repay  thus  the  unsuspecting 
love  of  this  unhappy  girl  ? — Is  it  in  me  a  virtue, 
however  mistaken  or  warped  ? — But  I  must  not 
think  thus — it  is  he^  it  is  he  who  has  driven  me 
to  this — my  nature  was  pure  till  he  corrupted  it, 
my  heart  was  warm  till  he  blasted  it — my  dispo- 
sition was  affectionate  and  keenly  alive  to  afiPec- 
tion,  till  he  turned  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
in  my  heart  to  gall  !  Be  his  own  imprecation  ful- 
filled against  him — '  Evil  be  my  lot  when  I 
betray  you  !' — Evil  it  is  now — more  evil,  fifty- 
fold,  shall  it  yet  be  !^' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Richelieu  parut  dans  le  monde  avec  un  grand  nom,  une 
grande  fortune,  beaucoup  d'esprit,  de  grace,  et  d'amabilit^. 
II  devoua  sa  vie  entiere  au  culte  des  femmes,  et  commenqa 
par  en  etrel'idole."  JouY. 

It  would  be  equally  painful  to  me  and  unpleasant 
to  the  reader,  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  progress  of 
Clara's  education.  1  have  already,  indeed, 
dwelled  on  it  as  lightly  as  was  consistent  with 
rendering  my  story  clear  ;  nay,  I  have,  perhaps, 
even  sacrificed  the  full  developement  of  charac- 
ter to  the  desire  of  not  painting  too  minutely 
that  from  which  the  mind  recoils.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, having,  in  what  I  have  already  said,  indi- 
cated, though  imperfectly,  the  means  by  which 
Mabel  worked,  proceed  to  the  period  when  the 
end,  which  she  had  so  long  had  in  view,  drew 
near  to  its  accomplishment. 

Clara  was  now  in  her  seventeenth  year ;  tall, 
fmr,  and  finely  formed,  her  beauty  possessed  the 
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characteristics  of  the  country  of  her  birth.  The 
contrast,  indeed,  between  the  supposed  mother 
and  daughter  was  often  a  subject  of  remark — 
iiay  of  contention ;  for  some  maintained  that,  in 
despite  of  the  difference  of  age,  Madame  Zerlini 
still  deserved  the  apple  of  beauty  in  preference 
to  Clara.  Many,  it  is  true,  preferred  the  bloom 
and  freshness  of  perfect  youth ;  but  it  was,  at 
all  events,  certain  that  the  style  of  beauty  of  the 
younger  lady  was  not  formed  to  last  like  that  of 
her  mother  * ;  and  it  was  observed  that  there 
was  small  chance  that  any  similar  controversy 
should  ever  arise  Mith  regard  to  Clara  and  her 
daughter.  But  one  circumstance  there  was 
which  rendered  their  respective  trains  of  suitors 
by  no  means  so  equally  balanced  as  were  the 
partisans  of  their  respective  beauty  :  it  was  this. 
Madame  Zerlini  had  now  been  for  some  years  in 
Paris,  and  yet  no  one  could  boast  of  any  advance 
in  her  favour  beyond  that  general  free  amenity 

*  Here,  and  in  several  otlier  jjlaces  I  have,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  and  to  avoid  periphrasis,  used  the  terms  motlier  and 
daughter,  M-hen  speaking  M'ith  reference  to  the  ideas  of  third 
persons.  The  reader  is  too  well  aware  of  their  position  for 
my  so  doing  to  mislead  him. 
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-with  which  she  treated  all.  She  had  been  ex- 
posed to  every  sohcitation — attacked  by  every 
art — but,  now  by  Hvely  and  skilful  evasion,  now 
by  direct  and  indignant  repulse,  she  had  foiled  all 
those  who  in  turn  had  presented  themselves — each 
conceiving  with  the  fafuife  of  the 2)etifs-mait res 
of  that  day  that  his  predecessors  had  failed  from 
lacking:  the  skill  and  attractions  which  he  un- 
doubtedly  possessed,  and  which  were  now  to 
ensure  his  speedy  victory.  But  all  failed  alike ; 
and  those  who  still  fluttered  round  her  were, 
either  the  few  who  delighted  in  brilliant  conver- 
sational talents  for  their  own  sake — or  those  who 
hoped  to  render  their  approaches  to  the  daughter 
more  easy  by  establishing  an  interest  with  the 
mother  in  the  first  instance. 

Clara,  on  the  other  hand,  was  surrounded 
with  a  crowd  of  admirers,  the  greater  from  her 
already  practised  coquetry  giving  all  reason  to 
hope,  and  from  her  being  prodigal  of  those  indi- 
cations which  promise  ultimate  success  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  commerce  of  women.  But 
her  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  vice  was  destined 
to  be  as  marked  and  as  brilliant  as  even  Mabel 
herself  could  have  desired. 
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Among  the  butterflies  who  fluttered  around 
Madame  Zerhni  and  her  daughter,  the  most 
distinguished  in  rank,  fortune,  person,  talents, 
was,  beyond  all  question,  the  young  Due  de 
Fronsac  *.  At  this  time,  the  declining  years 
and  pubKc  misfortunes  of  Louis  XIV.,  combined 
with  the  gloomy  and  precise  spirit  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  made  the  court  a  scene  of  restraint 
to  those  (and  they  formed  nearly  all  its  members) 
whose  inclinations  did  not  tally  with  the  formal 
fanaticism  which  there  gave  the  tone  to  manners. 
Among  these,  it  is  needless  to  say  ranked  the 
Due  de  Fronsac  ;  but,  from  being  much  noticed 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  necessary  con- 
straint was  the  greater,  and,  consequently,  the 
more  galling.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  double" 
zest  that  he  flew,  for  contrast  and  relaxation,  to 
the  fascinating  circle  which  assembled  at  Madame 
Zerlini's — a  circle  which  consisted,  in  great  mea- 
sure, of  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  at  Ninon  de  I'Enclos' — who,  though 
Time  could  not,  while  she  lived,  prevail  over 

*  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Due,  and  ultimately  Marechal 
de  Richelieu. 
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her,  had  sunk  beneath  the  stroke  of  death  at 
last  *. 

Fronsac  was,  at  this  time,  in  his  first  youth 
(to  use  a  French  idiom,  the  adoption  of  which 
into    our    language    is    greatly    wanted) — but 
he   had    already    displayed    the  dawn  of   that 
career  which,  afterwards,    rendered  him,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  hero  of  gallantry  of  the  eighteenth 
century.      The  scandalous   chronicle  associated 
his  name  with  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
— the  direct  heiress  of  the  throne  :  and,  though 
it  appears  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  the 
imputation,    yet  the    very  circumstance   of  its 
existence  could  not  fail  to  add  great  additional 
celebrity  to  one  who,  still  in  his  boyhood,  could 
give  rise  to  rumours  of  an  importance  such  as 
this.     Several  adventures  also,  of  the  completion 
of  which  there  was  no  doubt,  rendered  Fronsac's 
name  already  formidable  in  that  career  in  which 
he  afterwards  went  so  far.     Handsome,  clever, 
with  his  whole  thoughts  devoted  to  women,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  heart,  there  could  not  be  a  per- 
son more  fitted  for  an  homme  a  bonnes  fortunes. 
This  last  quality  was  the  cause  of  multiplying 
*  She  died  in  1705. 
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his  adventures  to  a  countless  number ;  and  many 
of  those  which  have  reached  our  days  would 
possess  an  interest  of  the  strongest  order,  were  it 
not  for  the  revolting  excess  of  that  very  heart- 
lessness.  The  remorselessness  with  which  he 
exposed  his  victims — the  total  absence  of  com- 
passion or  hum.an  feeling  at  the  tragic  fate  of 
some  of  them — cause  our  hearts  to  shrink  from, 
him  with  a  shudder ;  and  our  pity  for  the  suf- 
ferer is  increased  by  our  scorn  and  indignation 
ascainst  him  who  inflicts  the  sufFerins:. 

But,  as  yet,  the  former  only  of  these  two  qua- 
lities had  been  displayed  ;  and  it  was  that  which 
caused  jMabel  to  fix  her  eyes  on  him  as  her  in-» 
strument.  She  believed  him  to  be  likely  suffi-» 
ciently  to  attract  her  daughter  to  succeed — and  she 
knew  that,  if  he  did  so,  it  would,  without  delay, 
be  known  to  all  Paris.  The  first  time  the  Due  de 
Fronsac  came  to  her  house,  she  perceived  that  he 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Clara  ;  she  saw  also 
that  Clara  was  dazzled  by  his  brilliancy,  and 
inclined  her  ear  to  him  more  favourably  than  to 
any  of  the  crowd  which  flocked  around  her. 
He  had,  indeed,  besides  his  natural  advantages, 
many  adscititious  circumstances  to  recommend 
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him.  His  favour  with  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  strangely  in  contrast  with  his  character  for 
libertinism,  and  his  successes  already  had  shed 
their  brilliancy  around  him.  The  eclat  of  his  con- 
finement in  the  Bastille  was  at  this  moment  at 
its  height,  he  having  been  just  released  from  it: 
for  this  confinement  did  give  him  great  celebrity 
at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  universally 
rumoured  and  believed  that  its  cause  was,  at  once 
to  punish  him  for  having  raised  his  eyes  to  one 
so  near  the  throne,  and  to  remove  him  from  her 
— rather  than  the  family  circumstances  which 
were  ostensibly  assigned  for  it.  But  even  these, 
which  I  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  here,  were 
of  a  nature  to  create  considerable  piquancy  of 
interest  in  a  society  the  tone  of  which  was  so 
lax — I  had  almost  said  so  gross — as  that  of 
Paris  (excepting  the  court)  was  at  that  day; — 
an  exception,  indeed,  which  more  than  ceased 
on  the  commencement  of  the  Resjency.  And 
Fronsac,  as  was  his  wont,  took  especial  care  that 
no  story,  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  should  perish 
in  oblivion. 

"When  the  Duke  first  entered  the  society  of 
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Madame  Zerlini,  he  found  that  the  conquest  of 
her  daughter  was  the  object  for  which  nearly- 
all  its  members  w^ere  contending.  This  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  disputants — for,  even  at  this  early 
age,  the  fame  of  his  success  was  always  more 
the  object  of  his  endeavours  than  the  success 
itself.  He  was,  indeed,  the  very  Coryphoeus  of 
that  school  to  which  the  possession  of  a  woman 
was  as  nothing  unless  it  were  followed  up  by  her 
dishonour.  To  carry  off  the  prize,  therefore, 
from  so  many  rivals,  was  so  much  the  more 
attractive  that  the  triumph  would  be  universally 
known.  To  achieve  it  Fronsac,  in  consequence, 
devoted  all  his  energies. 

He  quickly  perceived  that  his  every  move- 
ment was  w^atched  by  Madame  Zerlini — he  was 
convinced  that  she  distinctly  saw  her  object,  and 
yet  she  threw  no  impediments  into  his  way.  But 
as  no  obstacle  was  placed  in  his  path,  he  cared 
little  whence  the  motive  arose — but  pursued  it. 
"  He  thinks  me,"  said  Mabel  to  herself,  "  he 
thinks  me  pandering  to  the  dishonour  of  my  own 
child  !  Gracious  God !  what  must  be  the  mean, 
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the  grovelling  heartlessness  of  these  people — to 
believe  that  it  is  possible  that  their  wealth  and 
rank  can  thus  paralyze  in  us  the  most  intense 
and  deeply- seated  feelings  of  humanity  !  And 
are  there,  indeed,  mothers  who  can  abet  their 
daughter's  ruin  and  disgrace  ? — who  can  be  so 
lost  to  every  sentiment,  I  will  not  say  of  self- 
respect,  but  of  the  very  instinct  of  human  nature  ? 
It  is  not  possible !  The  very  fact  of  my  present 
apathy  ought  to  prove  to  all  these  heartless  fops 
that  Clara  is  not  my  child — If  she  were — oh 
God  !  if  she  were — how  would  I  crush  into  the 
dust  these  poor  paltry  usurpers  of  the  names  of 
gentleman  and  man — these  cold,  creeping,  selfish, 
beings,  who  would  shrink  into  their  real  nothing- 
ness before  one  indignant  word  from  a  woman  of 
sense  and  virtue  !  How  is  it  possible  for  these 
creatures,  to  be  the  favourites  of  our  sex  ? — but 
they  are  not,  save  of  those,   who  in  this  lewd 
France,  ape  the  lives  of  the  poor  harlot  who  at 
least  has  the  plea,  which  they  are  without,  of  need 
to  goad  her.  Fronsac,  indeed,  is  of  another  stamp. 
He  has  qualities  which  may  gain  him  the  heart 
of  women  of  a  far  different  order.    He  has  youth, 
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beauty,  wit,  talents — all  the  grace  of  animation 
and  high  breeding — and  much,  even  already,  of 
that  which  is  far  more  dangerous  than  all, 
knowledge  of  women,  and  the  habit  of  success 
amono;  them.  Yet  even  he  does  not  deserve  it. 
He  may  excite  affection,  but  when  did  he  ever 
return  it? — He  may  attract  confidence,  but  when 
did  he  ever  fail  to  betray  it  ?  His  quahties  are 
those  of  person  and  of  mind — heart  he  has  none. 
And  by  which  of  his  dainty  stratagems  does  he 
mean,  I  wonder,  to  obtain  his  object  with  Clara  ? 
Will  it  be  by  a  false  key,  or  a  false  pannel  ?— 
Or  will  he  put  into  requisition  his  appartement 
meuhlem  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  ? — It  mat- 
ters not — I  will  be  like  a  Pagan  Idol,  my  eyes 
shall  not  see,  my  ears  shall  not  hear — I  will 
understand  nothing.  But  he  sees  I  am  observ- 
ing him — here  he  comes — what !  is  flattery  to 
blind  me  too  ?  Well,  I  shall  submit." 

'•How  delightful  was  your  Hermione,  last 
night,  Madame  !"  said  Fronsac,  approaching 
her, — "  you  gained  all  suffrages.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  said  to  me  he  could  not  conceive  the 
existence  of  a  Pyrrhus  to  such  an  Hermione.    It 
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was  no  wonder  that  she  nerved  the  hand  of 
Oreste  even  to  murder." 

"  His  Highness  flattered  me,  as  do  you,  Sir. 
— But  I  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  character 
should  create  a  strong  effect.  In  these  our 
days,  strong  passion  is  so  rare — everything  is  so 
cold  and  so  conventional, — that  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  exhibition  of  intense  and  headlong  feel- 
ings should  possess  powerful  interest.  Where 
do  w^e  now  find  love  like  that  of  P3-rrhus,  of 
Her mione,  of  Oreste  ?  Alas  I" — and  a  spark  of 
her  own  ardent  feelings  overcame,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  strict  caution  with  which  she  usually 
regulated  every  action  and  word — ''  Alas  !  if 
such  love  as  this  were  reciprocal,  it  would  need 
far  beyond  the  powers  even  of  Racine  to  paint 
it.  But  when,  in  truth,  did  any  such  ever  exist  .^ 
— Where  do  we  find  a  woman  like  Hermione, 
of  whose  love  a  man  might  indeed  be  proud — 
whose  love,  in  a  word,  deserves  the  name,  a 
name  so  often  abused,  so  basely  prostituted — 
where  do  we  find  a  woman  like  this  whom  man 
is  able  to  appreciate  ?  It  is  his  nature  to  dread 
strength  of  mind,  lest  it  should  prove  superiority, 
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— to  shrink  from  strength  of  passion,  for  he  feels 
nothing  within  him  to  answer  such  as  that. 
For  a  moment^  indeed,  he  may  feel  or  fancy 
admiration,  even  affection,  for  her  ;  but,  in  the 
end,  he  has  always,  like  Pyrrhus,  '  sa  Troy- 
enne' — a  cold,  feeble,  passionless  being,  whose 
strongest  love  would  be  pale  and  poor  in  the 
comparison,  and  which,  such  as  it  is,  he  often 
does  not  possess.  And  yet,  it  is  for  such  as 
these  that  the  Hermiones  of  the  real  world  are 
abandoned  and  slighted — How  is  it  that  there 
are  so  few  who  cause  their  vengeance  to  be  felt 
in  return .?'' 

Fronsac  gazed  on  her  with  strong  surprise : 
her  feelings  had,  in  fact,  mastered  her,  and  she 
spoke  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  unreserve. 
The  passions  within  her  were  betrayed  upon 
her  face — and  she  looked  the  character  she 
painted.  Her  brow  was  knit  and  lowering — her 
eye  flashed  dark  fire — her  cheek  grew  flushed 
and  heated — her  lip  curled  in  scorn  and  anger, 
as  she  spoke.  Fronsac  saw  that  some  strong 
feeling  agitated  her :  but  as  he,  naturally,  could 
not  divine  its  cause,  the  mode  by  which  he  en- 
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deavoured  to  dissipate  her  agitation  was  precisely 
the  most  unfortunate  he  could  have  chosen. — ^'  I 
grant  you/'  he  said,  ''that  such  may  often  be 
the  case:  but  to  you,  Madam,  it  could  never 
be.  When  Monseigneur  observed  what  I  have 
repeated  to  you,  we  all  agreed  that  it  was  sur- 
prising that  you  could  so  admirably  represent  a 
spirit  which  it  was  impossible  you  ever  could 
have  felt.  Abandonment  and  slight  are  not  for 
such  as  you."" — 

Fronsac  accompanied  these  words  with  a  smile 
and  glance  of  admiration  such  as  he  had  never 
found  fail  in  their  effect  upon  woman's  vanity ; 
but  they  fell,  like  moonlight  upon  ice,  power- 
less. He  had  probed  a  wound,  which,  in  despite 
of  time,  and  self-command,  and  the  gloomy  in- 
dulgence of  a  stern  passion,  was  still  unhealed — 
and  the  slightest  touch  upon  which,  like  the 
accidental  striking  of  a  physical  hurt,  caused  her 
to  wince  under  the  severity  of  the  smart.  But 
it  recalled  her  to  herself ;  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  near  compromising  her  feelings,  and,  with 
a  strong  mental  effort,  she  again  became  the 
cold,  brilliant,  self-possessed  woman  of  society, 
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which  the  discipline  of  so  many  years  had  made 
her.  She  bit  her  hp,  and  answered — ''  You 
flatter,  INI.  le  Due — none  can  be  certain  that 
they  are  secure  from  the  reverses  of  Fortune's 
wheel  in  this  matter — for  when  is  she  so  blind 
as  when  she  is  led  by  love  ? — Moreover,  all  do 
not  see  Math  eyes  so  favouring  as  his  Highness 
and  yourself."" 

'^Permit  me," — said  the  Duke,  as  if  the 
thought  had  suddenly  struck  him,  "permit  me 
to  ask  whether  your  daughter^  be  intended  to 
follow  in  your  steps  in  the  profession  to  which 
you  add  so  much  lustre  ?'"' 

"■  I  have  at  present  no  intention  that  she 
should  go  upon  the  stage. — But  M'herefore  do 
you  ask  ?" 

"  From  curiosity,  merely,"  replied  Fronsac. 
''It  is  scarcely  fair  to  keep  such  beauty  in 
retirement." — 

<'  She  will  not  always  remain  there,  I  trust," 

*  ''Mademoiselle  voire  fille''' — a  locution  which  avoids  the 
aw  kward  recurrence  of  proper  names,  without  being  familiar 
— a  locution  which  we  have  not,  but  which  we  want,  in 
English. 
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said  Mabel, — and,  rising,  and  passing  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  she  broke  off  the  conversation. 

Fronsac  scarcely  knew  how  to  interpret  her. 
'*  She  is  not  to  be  blinded  by  ordinary  flattery,''"* 
said  he  to  himself — ''  she  sees,  I  am  convinced 
she  sees,  -what  I  am  about — and  yet  she  neither 
checks  my  progress,  nor  obliges  me  to  pay  my 
way.  This  is  strange  :  hut  n' imp  or  fe — as  long 
as  that  way  is  clear,  it  is  my  business  to  follow 
it — by  what  means  it  is  opened  to  me  I  need 
not  care." 

And  what  did  Clara  feel  ?  She  felt  but  little. 
Her  vanity  was  gratified  at  possessing  the  ho- 
mage of  so  distinguished  a  lover — her  senses 
were  excited  by  those  means  which  he  so  well 
knew  how  to  put  into  practice  for  that  purpose: 
nay,  her  heart  was  touched,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  those  who  consider  a  capti- 
vation  of  the  fancy  to  be  an  impression  upon 
the  heart — she  was  "  in  love"  as  much  as  those 
of  corrupted  minds  can  love.  Yes !  even  at 
this  early  age,  corruption  can  make  callous ; — 
those  (and  there  are  many  so  unfortunate  from 
circumstance,  if  not  from  design)  who  are  bred 
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as  Clara  was,  never,  at  any  period  of  their  lives, 
love — in  that  sense,  at  least,  which  alone  is  not 
an  abuse  of  the  word. 

For  this  compound  of  vanity,  of  imagination, 
of  physical  sense,  we  have  no  term — but  often, 
alas,  how  often ! — it  passes  under  the  name  of 
love.  And  such  love  as  this  Clara  felt  for  Fron- 
sac.  To  him  it  mattered  little  ;  so  as  he  pre- 
vailed, the  value  of  the  heart  he  sought,  or  the 
extent  to  which  he  gained  it,  were  as  nothing — 
Success  was  all  he  desired,  and  success  he  ob- 
tained. The  daughter  of  Oberfeldt  became  the 
mistress  of  Fronsac. 

She  did  not,  however,  quit  Madame  Zerlini's 
house,  and  she  would  understand  nothing  of 
what  passed.  The  affair  became  the  talk  of  all 
Paris — in  the  coulisse  it  was  talked  of,  on  ac- 
count of  Mabel — at  Court,  on  account  of  the 
Duke.  The  daughter's  shame  was  notorious — 
but  still  the  mother  was  blind  :  the  world 
thought  that  gold  had  closed  her  eyes. 

Little — oh,  how  little  ! — did  they  know  of 
Mabel,  who  thought  the  wealth  of  the  globe 
would,  in  truth,  have  bribed  her  to  her  daugh- 
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ter's  shame  !     With   what  scorn  and  bitterness 
did  she  regard  those  who  thought  thus.    "  They 
judge  after  their  knowledge  of  their  own  na- 
tures"—  she    exclaimed  —  '^  mean,    grovelling, 
abject   wretches — thej  would  Kck  the   dust   at 
the  foot  of  the  wealthy  and    the   great — they 
would  offer  up  honour  and  honesty  without  a 
pause  or  a  scruple  at  their  shrine,  so  it  were  but 
decked  with  gold  ! — it  is  natural  they  should 
think  others  would  do  so  too  !    '  Honour  ?' — the 
base  panders,  they  know  not,  they  never  knew^ 
what  the  word   means. — 'Honesty?' — they  be- 
lieve it  to  consist  in  a  bare  abstaining  from  theft : 
— Wretches  !  ye  are  well  worthy  of  this  world  in 
which  ye  live — ye  are  trampled  upon  and  ye  do 
not  turn — ye  are  treated  with  contumely,  and  ye 
account  it  distinction — ye  are  bid  to    do  work 
from  which  a  slave  would  shrink,  and  ye  hasten 
to  perform  it  with  pride  !     Sell  my  daughter's 
honour  ? — Ha  !    ha  !    ha  !" — and    she  laughed 
that  deep  and  dreadful  laugh,  which  is  the  most 
revolting  form  in  which  scorn  and  disgust  array 
themselves — from  the  severity  of  the  contrast 
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between  its   intonation,   and  that  mirth    which 
laughter  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate. 

What  a  strange  anomaly  is  this !  The  motives 
which  actuated  Mabel  in  the  course  she  was 
pursuing,  were,  though  not  so  sordid,  of  infi- 
nitely deeper  guilt  than  those  of  which  she  spoke 
thus  unmeasuredly.  But  it  is  always  thus  :  they 
who  commit  great  crimes,  springing  from  violent 
passions,  ever  look  with  scorn  upon  lesser  sins, 
rising  from  more  ordinary  motives.  In  addition 
to  that  self-deception  which  exists  in  all  as  to 
their  own  faults — the  moving  temptations  being 
almost  wholly  dwelled  on,  and  the  consequent 
guilt  being  nearly  overlooked, — in  addition  to 
this  prevailing  principle,  the  very  intensity  of 
the  crime  gives  it  in  the  eyes  of  its  unhappy 
committer  an  adventitious  dignity — nay  I  incline 
to  believe  that  the  same  sentiment  exists,  though 
in  a  minor  degree,  in  even  uninterested  and 
unprejudiced  persons.  To  the  world  it  was 
impossible  but  that  Mabel's  conduct  must  ap- 
pear as  they  considered  it — an  ordinary,  though 
a  very  mean  and  degrading  piece  of  wickedness. 
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The  motives  of  deeper,  though  less  base,  guilt 
were  known  only  to  herself — and  Zitza. 

But  it  was  not  in  person  alone  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Clara  became  polluted — it  was  impossible 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  Fronsac  without 
the  mind  also  becoming  corrupt.  iMabel 
watched  the  progress  of  the  poison,  and  beheld 
with  delight  the  extent  of  its  effect.  "  My  hour 
approaches,'"*  she  said  in  thought,  "  the  hour 
whose  prospect  has  supported  me  through  long 
years  of  sorrow^ — aye,  and  of  guilt — is  now  at 
hand.  He  struck  my  heart  to  the  very  core ; 
let  us  see  whether  his  own  be  sheathed  in  proof. 
If,  indeed,  he  be  in  aught  the  Adrian  Oberfeldt 
I  once  knew  him,  my  words  will  wither  up  his 
soul.  His  own  curse  upon  himself  will  be  ac- 
complished— His  lot  will  indeed  be  evil  !'' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  have  seen  the  day 

That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 
A  whisp'ring  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such  as  would  please 

Shakspeare. 

The  pnpil  of  Ninon — the  mistress  of  Fronsac — 
the  work  of  corruption  was  now  complete.  It 
remained  only  to  display  that  work  to  Oberfeldt, 
and  the  crime  and  labour  of  a  life-time  would 
be  consummated.  Capricious,  luxurious,  licen- 
tious, the  feelings  of  Clara  had  suited  themselves 
to  her  condition.  The  gratifications  of  vanity, 
the  indulgences  of  sense,  had  superseded  not 
merely  the  more  delicate  sentiments  of  modesty 
and  shame,  but  even  the  capability  of  love 
itself.  The  whole  course  of  her  education, 
indeed,  had  led  to  this  end:  for,  it  is  certain 
that  tlie  habits  of  a  society  such  as  that  in  which 
Clara  had  lived,  whether  in  thought,  conversa- 
tion,   or   action,   are   less  calculated  than   any 
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others  in  the  world  to  foster  strong  and  heart- 
seated  passion — although  the  cultivation  of  the 
strongest  of  all  passions  is  there  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first,   the  last,  the  only  object  to 
which  the  time  and  energies  of  all  its  members 
are  nominally  devoted.     So  constantly,  or  rather 
I  should  say  so  unceasingly,  are  the  feelings  (so 
called)  of  love  brought  into  play,  that  in  a  time 
exceedingly  brief  they  become  stale   and  hack- 
neyed— and  thus  give  the  character  of  vapidity, 
exhaustion,  and  heartlessness  to  the  whole  body. 
Mabel  had,  among  the  reasons  I  have  already- 
mentioned,  been  influenced  in  singling  out  the 
Due  de  Fronsac  as  her  instrument  in  the  com- 
pletion of  Clara's  dishonour,  by  the  notoriety 
which    she  knew   would  attend  the  connection. 
Still   that  notoriety  was   far  distant  from   the 
sphere  in  which  Oberfeldt  moved.     She  wished 
to  bring  his  shame  home  to  his  own  door — and 
the  recollection  of  a  passage  of  her  youth  sug- 
gested to  her  the  means   of  accomplishing  it. 
Oberfeldt  was,  at  this  time,  at  Vienna,  whither 
his  mihtary  duties  called  him.     Of  this  Mabel 
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was  aware,  and  she  determined  to  go  with  Clara 
to  Dresden. 

Clara  made  little  opposition  to  leaving  Paris : 
Fronsac,  as  IMabel  had  perceived,  was  beginning 
to  grow  weary  of  her;  and,  as  her  heart  was 
not  strongly  interested  in  the  matter,  the  decay 
of  his  attentions,  instead  of  stimulating  or  galling 
her,  caused  her  own  attachment  to  wane.  **  On 
se  convient,  on  s' arrange — on  s'ennuie,  et  on  se 
quitte''' — was  a  maxim  already  acted  upon, 
though  it  remained  to  the  profligacy  of  a  subse- 
quent generation  to  put  it  into  these  aphoristic 
words.  Clara,  therefore,  was  well  enough 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  going  into  Germany ;  it 
was  new  to  her,  and  she  was  well  satisfied  to  ^9^ 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Dresden,  Clara  observed, 
Avith  some  surprise,  a  great  change  in  her 
mother's  life.  Instead  of  being  engaged  at  the 
theatre,  and  mixing  widely  in  society,  slie  hired 
a  small  house  in  the  suburbs,  and  scarcely  ever 
went  out ;  and  when  she  did,  it  was  only  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  for  short  distances. 
Although  not  a  person  to  be  questioned  even  by 
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her  daughter,  Mabel  thought  it  better  to  give 
to  her  some  reason  for  this  incognito,  more 
especially  as  she  passed  under  a  feigned  name — 
that  of  Zerlini  being,  as  she  said,  and  as  in  truth 
it  was,  too  widely  known  to  admit  of  the  privacy 
she  desired.  The  cause  of  that  privacy  she 
alleged  to  be  some  business  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture which  had  sprung  out  of  some  old  connect 
tions  at  Dresden.  To  the  reader,  MabePs  motive 
must  be  plain  :  — although  upwards  of  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  she  left  Dresden,  yet  she 
was  far  from  being  so  much  altered  as  to  be 
safe  from  recognition — and  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  discovery.  Clara  she  allowed  to  go 
out  freely,  attended  by  Zitza — for  the  latter 
had  scarcely  ever  been  in  Dresden,  and  there 
were  few,  if  any,  there  who  had  known  her  at 
any  time.  In  her  own  instance,  it  was  widely 
different.  She  had  been,  for  a  considerable 
period  at  once  the  lyr'tma  donna,  and  the  pre- 
miere tragique  ;  and,  at  that  time,  there  was 
scarcely  a  person  in  the  whole  city  to  whom  her 
person  was  not  familiar. 

One  day,  after  they  had  been  about  a  month 
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in  Dresden,  Mabel  said  to  Clara  that  there  was 
to  be  a  public  masquerade  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Opera,  that  week,  and  that,  if  she  pleased,  she 
would  take  her  thither.  Of  course,  she  was 
but  too  glad  to  go.  It  was  determined  that 
Clara  should  appear  as  Calypso,  and  Mabel  was 
to  accompany  her  as  Mentor.  Telemaque  was, 
at  that  period,  in  the  full  vogue  of  its  first  popu- 
larity ;  and  these  characters  were  certain  of 
universal  recognition.  "It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  you  to  wear  much  mask,  Clara,'"  said  Ma- 
dame Zerlini — "  you  are  not  known  here,  and  a 
slight  black  silk,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
will  be  sufficient.  For  myself,  as  I  am  to  ap- 
pear as  an  old  man,  I  must  have  a  mask  to  suit 
my  long  white  beard — for  I  must  look,  although 
I  am  not,  a  very  severe  Mentor." 

The  night  came.  No  pains  did  Mabel  spare 
to  add  every  advantage  of  dress  to  Clara's  un- 
doubted beauty.  Her  magnificent  diamonds, 
which  had  been  given  to  her  at  Florence  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  glittered  upon  Clara's  neck, 
mingled  in  the  profuse  braids  of  her  fair  hair, 
and  formed  the  knots  by  which  the  sleeve  was 
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looped,  so  as  to  give  to  full  view  the  exquisite 
rounded  arm  and  falling  shoulder.  The  dress 
of  the  Island-goddess  afforded  every  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  the  beauties  of  form — 
and  they  were  all  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
utmost.  Mabel  gazed  at  her,  when  she  was 
dressed,  with  that  admiration,  with  which,  it 
may  be  supposed,  a  slave-dealer  looks  upon  the 
beauties  of  a  young  Circassian — *'  Yes  !  she  is 
indeed  beautiful — this  cannot  fail — If  he  be  the 
same  man  he  was — and  in  this  I  am  told  he  has 
not  changed — success  is  certain." — 

As  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  theatre, 
which  was  already  crowded  with  motley  figures, 
the  dazzling  appearance  of  Clara  excited  general 
attention — the  more  so  as  no  one  could  give  any 
answer  to  the  universal  question  of  "  Who  is 
she  ?"  Mabel  was  by  her  side  : — but  she  was 
totally  enveloped  in  a  long  tunic,  and  her  mask 
wholly  concealed  her  face.  It  was  with  no 
slight  emotion  that  she  found  herself  within 
these  well-known  walls  again.  Every  step  re- 
minded her  of  the  eventful  days  during  which 
she  had  come  thither  so  constantly — and  her 
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heart  swelled  almost  to  choking,  as  recollection 
after  recollection  rose  upon  her  mind.  She 
remembered  the  agitation  and  excitement  of  her 
first  appearance — the  intoxication  of  unlimited 
success — but,  above  all,  the  affectionate  joy  and 
pride  with  which  he  had  greeted  her,  as  her 
triumph  had  become  complete.  **  Yes  !" — she 
exclaimed,  mentally — "•  Yes  !  he  loved  me  then 
— no  shadow  of  coldness  had  passed  over  his 
affection — and  / — Oli  God  !  man  never  was 
loved  by  woman  as  I  adored  him  I  And  oh  ! 
for  that  love  to  turn  to  hate  and  scorn — what  a 
convulsion  of  the  heart  must  such  a  change  have 
needed ! — And  it  did — it  did  nearly  wrench  my 
heart  in  twain — Alas  !  how  can  a  mortal  being 
endure  such  agony  and  yet  live  ?  Twenty 
years  and  more  have  passed  since  then  ;  and 
yet  it  seems  as  yesterday.  This  long  lapse  of 
years  seems  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
time  I  passed  with  Oberfeldt — though  tliat  did 
not  amount  to  one  fourth  of  them  !*' — 

At  this  moment,  as  they  walked  round  the 
theatre,  (the  pit  of  which  was  made  level  with 
the  stage,)  they  came  opposite  the  box  in  which 
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she  had  seen  Oberfeldt  and  his  present  wife  on 
the  memorable  night  which  preceded  their  sepa- 
ration. Her  memory  placed  them  in  instant 
presence  before  her;  and  she  again  saw  that 
smile  which  had,  that  night,  stung  her  to  the 
heart — which  had  slain  all  her  hopes  and  happi- 
ness for  ever  I  "  Accursed  be  his  false  heart !'"" 
she  muttered,  as  she  ground  her  teeth  together 
in  bitterness  and  anguish — "  love  like  mine  was 
wasted  upon  one  so  selfish — Oh  !  if  he  had  ever 
known  what  that  word  Love  meant,  all  the  pride 
and  pomp  of  ancestry  and  rank  would  have 
shrunk  into  their  real  pitiful  size,  if  indeed  such 
poor  trumperies  could  ever  have  crossed  his 
mind.  '  I  must  continue  my  race  !"* — yes !  it 
is  continued  !  Proud  may  he  be  of  this  tawdry, 
meretricious  creature  by  my  side — the  heiress 
of  sixty  quarterings,  the  cast-off  scum  of  the 
profligacy  of  Paris  ! — the  contaminated  in  body, 
and  corrupt  in  mind,  who  has  not  even  the 
excuse  of  passion  to  plead  for  her  impurities  I — 
Truly,  Count  Oberfeldt,  it  was  worth  thy  while 
to  bruise  the  only  heart  that  ever  loved  thee,  for 

this  r 
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"  Fairest  Calypso" — said  a  voice  by  her  side, 
addressing  Clara,  which  roused  her  from  the 
deep  contemplation  that  engrossed  her — "  Fairest 
Calypso,  how  is  it  that  thou  art  accompanied 
by  Mentor  ?  Has  Telemachus  grown  so  wise 
that  he  needs  him  no  more  ? — or  wherefore  do 
you  subject  yourself  to  such  controul  ? — It  was 
not  so  of  yore — assuredly,  Telemachus  himself 
were  a  fitter  companion — Would  that  I  might 
bring  one  to  you  !" — 

"  What,  Sir  !"  said  Clara,  ''  do  you  deal  for 
others  ?" 

'^  Alas  !  no — ""^  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  plead 
only  for  myself — It  is  that  unworthy  wight, 
whom  I  would  recommend.'^ — 

The  person  who  spoke  thus,  in  the  ordinary 
jargon  of  the  place,  was  not  disguised  ;  he  only 
wore  a  domino,  and  carried  his  mask  in  his 
hand.     Mabel  knew  him  well,  it  was  the  King. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  thus,"  she  muttered — "  I 
knew  so  brilliant  a  thing  as  this  would  bring 
the  foolish  moth  to  burn  his  wings  in  the  flame. 
<Pour  le  coup,  Philippe,  je  te  tiens.'  '' 

The  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and  the  vast  vicis- 
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situdes  of  fortune  which  had  befallen  him  during 
their  course,  had  caused  no  diminution  in  the 
gallantry  of  Augustus.  On  the  contrary,  his 
tastes  becoming  vitiated  by  over  use  and  excite- 
ment, he  needed  the  stimulus  of  variety,  and  he 
sought  it  constantly  ;  and  Mabel  had  calculated 
confidently  that  one  so  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
so  highly  cultivated  as  Clara,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  him,  if  once  she  came  within  the  sphere 
of  his  observation.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
she  had  now  come  to  Dresden. — Of  this  Ober- 
feldt  could  not  remain  ignorant. 

Mentor,  by  changing  the  person  of  his  pupil, 
seemed  to  have  changed  his  nature  also ; — for  he 
kept  aloof,  and  in  no  degree  interrupted  the  con- 
versation which  was  proceeding  with  spirit  between 
Calypso  and  the  King.  She  communicated  to  her 
protegee  in  a  whisper  icho  her  interlocutor  was; 
for,  she  thought,  that  it  might  need  a  royal  name 
tocarry  off  the  tell-tale  marks  which  Time  had  left 
of  his  progress  upon  the  kingly  brow,  handsome, 
eminently  handsome,  though  it  was.  The  manner 
of  Clara,  which  had,  at  first,  been  cold  and  indif- 
ferent, if  not  repulsive,  changed  at  once.     Alas  ! 
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what  vast  additional  effect  the  wooing  borrows 
from  the  rank  of  the  wooer  !   If  it  be  true  that 

"  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn," 

there  is  still  less  doubt  that  a  "  king's  name 
is  a  tower  of  strength"  even  in  matters  such  as 
these,  in  which,  one  would  think,  "  the  gowd" 
and  not  "  the  guinea-stamp,*"  would  be  the  ob- 
ject looked  to. 

"  You  can  but  lately  have  left  your  isle,"  con- 
tinued the  king,  *' to  come  into  these  regions ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  have  been  long 
at  Dresden,  and  yet  remain  unknown." 

"  I  have  been  here  but  a  few  weeks,"  an- 
swered Clara,  '^  and  have  been  out  but  little." 
**  And  from  what  quarter  of  the  heavens  did 
so  brilliant  an  Avatar  descend.?" — asked  the 
King,  who  was  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  proportion  with  the  increasing  encou- 
ragement displayed  by  the  goddess. 

*^  I  have  lived  for  several  years  at  Paris" — 
said  Clara. 

'*  I  might  have  known  it  without  asking," 
Augustus  replied  ;  "  for  German  organs  never 
can  adapt   themselves   to   the   real   delicacy  of 
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accent  with  which  you   speak.      And  what  in- 
telHgence   bring    you    from    the    metropolis    of 
gallantry    and    wit — from    that    worthy   island 
of  Calypso  herself?  What  though  Versailles  be 
become  a  monastery,  where  frock  and  cowl,  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  have  superseded  the  splendour 
and  gallantry  of  the  days  when  Louis  was  indeed 
Louis  le  Grand, — Paris  still  retains  her  supre- 
macy in  the  reign  of  pleasure.     M}^  cousin  of 
Orleans,  if  all  tales  be  true,  maintains  his  palace 
of  luxury  and  love  with  the  greater  brightness 
from  the  contrast  of  the  gloom  of  the  court — 
while  his  fair  daughter  of   Berri   follows,  and 
closely,  in   his  track. — Are  not  these  things  so, 
fair  lady  ? — for  one   so   fair   must   needs  have 
been  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  this  shining 
galaxy." — 

"  You  speak  truth.  Sir,'* — Clara  answered — 
*'  The  town  is  indeed,  if  possible,  the  more  gay 
on  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  court  ^.  The 
fanaticism  of  St.  Cyr  has  not  spread  to  Paris ; 

•  La  cour  el  la  vUle :  that  true  Parisian  antithesis  of  the  old 
state  of  society  in  France  which  is  scarcely  recognizable  in 
English, — for  the  mere  words  do  not  strike  upon  the  ear  as 
conveying  the  crowd  of  familiar  ideas  which  thev  do  in  French. 
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there  Ninon  was  always  more  powerful  than  the 
Maintenon  herself."" 

"  Ah,  la  Ninon  V'  interrupted  the  King — 
**  Ninon  the  Queen  of  Love,  and  of  Beauty,  and 
of  Wit — who  reigned,  absolute  and  infallible 
as  the  Pope,  over  the  true  disciples  of  all  three 
— no  wonder  that  within  the  circle  of  her  sway 
the  wand  of  that  gloomy  precisian  should  lose  its 
power — armed  though  it  was  with  all  the  spells 
of  influence  and  ambition.  But  Ninon  has  passed 
away— you  scarcely,"  he  added,  looking  at  Clara, 
more  fixedly — "  you  scarcely  could  have  known 
her. — At  your  age  a  few  years  are  more  than 
fourfold  their  number  later." 

"  As  a  child,  I  knew  her  well,"  said  Clara; 
"  child  though  I  was,  she  honoured  me  with  her 
notice  and  kindness.  She  admitted  me  to  that 
matchless  circle,  of  which,  if  I  could  not  then 
fully  appreciate  its  merits,  I  can  now  judge  from 
what  my  memory  represents  it  to  have  been. 
Hour  after  hour,  have  I  hung  delighted  upon 
that  conversation,  which  the  world  has  never 
seen  equalled,  and  gazed,  with  enchanted  admi- 
ration, upon  that  grace  and  fascination  of  man- 
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per  and  of  person,  which,  in  her,  even  Time  him- 
self was  unable  to  subdue.  There  never  will 
be  a  second  Ninon  !" 

The  King  was  somewhat  surprised  He  had 
said  that,  of  course,  the  fair  person  he  addressed 
had  mingled  in  the  brilliant  society  to  which  he 
had  alluded  at  the  mention  of  Paris,  merely 
as  a  casual  compliment — but  without  any  idea 
that  he  was  striking  upon  the  truth.  But  he 
now  found  that  she  had  gone  higher  still :  for 
maugre  the  difference  of  rank,  such  was  the 
prestige  which  the  name  of  Ninon  still  possessed, 
that  to  have  mingled  in  her  circle  was  esteemed, 
by  such  persons  as  Augustus,  a  far  greater  dis- 
tinction than  to  have  been  admitted  into  that  of 
a  Prince  of  the  blood — even  such  a  one  as  Philip 
of  Orleans.  The  reader  must  not  look  upon 
these  matters  vdth  the  ideas  of  our  own  age  and 
country,  in  which  it  would  be  equal  infamy  to 
a  woman  to  have  formed  one  of  either  ;  but  he 
must  consider  what  the  state  of  society  in  the 
continental  courts  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century ;  and  remember  that  it  is  the 
dwellers  in  them  whose  thoughts  and  actions  are 
here  presented  before  him. 
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Augustas  was,  as  I  have  said^  struck  with 
some  surprise  that  a  person  who  had  come  to 
Dresden  in  a  condition  so  as  not  to  have  appeared 
at  Court  after  some  weeks'  residence,  should 
have  been  accustomed  to  mingle,  from  her  very 
childhood,  in  the  most  distinguished  society  in 
Europe.  "  This  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  "  turn- 
ing and  speaking  in  German  to  one  of  his  atten- 
dants, of  whom  lie  had  two  with  him,  who  had 
dropped  to  a  short  distance  on  seeing  their 
master  engaged  in  a  conversation  likely  to  be  so 
interesting  as  one  with  a  person  of  Clara's  ap- 
pearance— "  This  is  very  strange — I  wonder  who 
she  can  be  !  Nobody  knows  her,  though  she 
tells  me  she  has  been  here  some  weeks ;  and  from 
her  conversation  it  is  evident  that  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  first  society  in  Paris.  She 
was  an  6leve,  she  says,  of  your  old  friend  Ninon's 
— and  from  the  manner  in  which  she  speaks  of 
her,  it  is  manifestly  true. — I  wish  you  would 
talk  to  her — and  see  what  you  can  make  of  it." 

The  courtier  obeyed :  '^  I  understand.  Madam, 
you  are  a  Parisian,"  he  said,  advancing  to  Clara; 
but  Clara  did  not  answer  him ;  for,  at  the 
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moment,  she  felt  Mabel,  who  still  had  hold  of  her 
arm,  grasp  it  with  the  suddenness  and  violence 
of  a  convulsive  seizure,  and,  on  turning  to  her, 
beheld  that  she  was  nearly  sinking  to  the  earth. 
She  staggered  to  a  seat,  Clara  and  the  whole 
group  crowding  round  to  render  her  assistance. 
Clara  was  about  to  remove  her  mask  to  oive 
her  air — but  ]Mabel  violently  stopped  her  hand, 
and,  drawing  her  face  close  to  her  own,  said 
rapidly  and  vehemently  in  Italian — '^  Not  for 
worlds — touch  not  the  mask — I  shall  be  well  in 
a  moment — get  me  to  some  private  place — call 
for  water — and  send  these  people  away."  Clara 
was  accustomed  to  obey  her  implicitly.  She 
knew  that,  in  despite  of  her  ordinary  kindness, 
when  she  spoke  peremptorily,  her  will  was  not 
to  be  disputed  or  questioned. 

"  She  will  be  well  directly"" — said  Clara  to  the 
King — *'  a  little  water,  and  a  few  moments  rest 
will  restore  her — come  into  this  cabinet,"  she 
added  turning  to  Mabel — '^  and  now"  (v/ater  had 
been  already  brought)  ''  leave  us  together.'^ — 
With  a  smile  of  mingled  thanks  and  tenderness, 
Vol.  II.  L 
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she  dismissed  the  King — and,  closing  the  door, 
■went  to  assist  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  she  removed  her 
mother's  mask  : — she  started  at  the  countenance 
she  beheld.  It  was  pale  as  clay — the  eyes  were 
fixed — the  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  clammy 
on  the  brow — and  blood  was  slowly  trickling  from 
the  lower  lip,  as  though  it  had  been  bitten  almost 
throuo'h  in  the  violence  of  some  sudden  and 
powerful  emotion.  It  was,  indeed,  the  vehe- 
ment effort  of  self-command  which  accompanied 
and  caused  this  act,  that  had  silenced  the  wild 
scream  which  arose  into  IVIabel's  throat  for 
utterance,  as  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
she  had  again  heard  the  voice  of  Oberfeldf !  It 
-was,  indeed,  he  who,  in  attendance  upon  the 
Ivhig,  had  stepped  forward  and  spoken  to  Clara 
as  I  have  above  described.  He  had  returned 
from  Vienna  but  the  day  before,  and  being  dis- 
guised by  both  domino  and  mask,  and  thought 
by  ]Mabel  to  be  absent,  she  had  not  recog- 
nised him  till  he  spoke.  But  then  I — the  first 
tone  which  struck  upon  her  ear  called  into  life 
a  flood  of  emotions  which  were  almost  more  than 
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she  could  bear.  Of  the  power — the  magical 
power — of  the  voice  of  one  we  Imve  loved,  I 
need  not  speak.  Oh  !  it  lives  in  the  heart,  al- 
though unheard  for  years — and  if,  after  their 
lapse,  it  suddenly  speaks  again,  it  thrills  through 
us  with  a  shock  which  checks  our  blood  and 
respiration,  and  renders  the  whole  frame  trem- 
bling, unnerved,  and  powerless.  And  under 
what  circumstances  did  Mabel  hear  it  now  !  The 
father  spoke  to  his  own  child,  whom  he  knew 
not — he  was  close  to  herself,  }et  of  her  very 
existence  he  was  doubtful; — what  had  he  been  to 
both  these  persons  ? — what  was  he  to  them  now  ? 
He  spoke  to  his  own  child — and  what  was  his 
object  in  speaking  ? — Indirectly  at  least,  to  assist 
the  King  in  effecting  her  dishonour.  The  infer- 
ence was  not  violent;  for  to  one  who  knew 
Augustus  as  well  as  Oberfeldt,  the  means,  ob- 
ject, and  issue  of  the  whole  scene  must  have 
been  palpably  apparent. 

When  Clara  saw  the  state  in  which  iMabel 
\vas,  she  was  greatly  frightened ;  the  more  so, 
when  the  apphcations  which  she  hastily  used  to 
restore   her,  appeared  to  have  no  effect.      At 

L  2 
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length,  in  despair,  she  was  about  to  go  in  search 
of  further  assistance,  when  Mabel  seemed  to 
regain  her  strength  suddenly  from  the  alarm — 
fur,  springing  from  the  couch  on  which  she  lay, 
she  arrested  Clara's  arm  which  was  outstretched 
towards  the  door — and  exclaimed — ''  No — no  ! 
— I  am  well — I  shall  be  w^ell  directly — fetch  no 
one." — The  sudden  impulse  did  in  fact  restore 
her — for,  as  she  sank  again  upon  the  sofa,  a  deep, 
groan-like  sigh  struggled  from  her  breast,  and 
seemed  to  relieve  it  from  a  weight  intolerable. 

It  is  curious,  as  shewing  what  a  constant  course 
of  self-restraint  can  effect,  that,  under  a  shock 
iike'this — not  violent  alone,  but  infinitely  sudden 
also, — Mabel  in  no  degree  betrayed  herself.  Not 
only  in  the  crowded  room  did  her  illness  exhibit 
no  character  of  mental  emotion,  but  even  now, 
when,  in  the  abandonment  of  seclusion  and  un- 
checked yielding  to  the  physical  weakness  aris- 
ing from  the  attack,  Clara  was  almost  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  anything  beyond  the  ordinary 
causes  of  the  heat  and  crowd  had  occasioned 
it — and,  at  all  events,  had  no  sort  of  idea  of 
even  the  general  character  of  the  mental  sensa- 
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tions  which  mingled  with  it,  supposing  any  such 
to  exist. 

Nor  was  this  tlie  only  extraordinary  effect 
which  arose  from  the  pecuhar  and  undivided 
course  of  thought  which  had,  with  an  almost 
fearful  unity,  engrossed  Mabel's  mind  for  years. 
As  the  first  violence  of  the  shock  passed  away — 
as  the  tumultuous  feelings  (among  which  there 
could  not  but  mingle  some  dash  of  tenderness) 
subsided, — she  viewed  the  circumstance,  as  she 
did  a//,  with  reference  to  its  application  to  the 
one  great  object  of  her  life.  She  lay  on  the 
couch,  her  frame  gradually  recovering  from  the 
shock  it  had  undergone,  and  her  mind,  in  equal 
proportions,  darkening  into  schemes  and  resolu- 
tions of  evil.  "  It  is  fortunate" — she  reflected, 
"  it  is  fortunate  that  it  should  be  thus — he  shall 
be  himself  an  a2:ent  in  the  vrork  of  his  own  dis- 
honour — he  shall  witli  his  own  hand  assist  in 
casting  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
which  he  is  so  proud.  It  shall  be  so.^'  The 
very  energy  of  her  resolution  tended  to  restore 
strength  to  her  frame.  "  Come,"  she  said  aloud 
to  Clara,  "  I  am  recovered  now — we  will  go  forth 
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again.  The  royal  admirer  of  Calypso  will  be 
anathematizing  Mentor  for  thus  keeping  the  fair 
goddess  from  his  sight. ''' 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Clara,  though  without 
any  great  earnestness  of  persuasion,  "  we  had 
better  go  home — you  will  not  be  equal  to  staying 
in  these  hot  rooms  lono;er." 

"  I  am  sufficiently  recovered,"  replied  Mabel 
''  to  stay  for  a  short  time  ;  we  will  at  least  bid 
the  King  good  night  before  we  go  ;  that  is,""*  she 
added  with  a  smile,  "if  his  Majesty  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  seek  us  out  again." 

Clara  gave  one  glance  at  a  mirror  which  hung 
on  the  wall  of  the  cabinet — and  felt  that  that 
question  was  not  doubtful. 

In  effect,  it  was  not :  for  no  sooner  had  the 
two  ladies  emerged  into  the  large  saloon,  than 
the  King's  party  again  joined  them  with  anxious 
enquiries  and  offers  of  service.  Mabel  scarcely 
spoke,  for  fear  of  Oberfeldt  recognising  her  by 
the  same  means  as  she  had  liim.  She,  therefore, 
only  bowed,  and  muttered  her  thanks  and  assur- 
ances of  recovery.  And  yet  her  extreme  cau- 
tion was  almost   supererogatory.      Their  cases 
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were  by  no  means  parallel.  In  addition  to  the 
difference  which  always  exists  between  the  me- 
mory of  man  and  of  woman  in  matters  of  love, 
in  this  instance  Oberfeldt  had  been  to  Mabel,  in 
good  and  in  ill,  in  affection  and  in  hate,  the 
object  on  which  her  thoughts  had  been  fixed  for 
her  whole  lifetime ;  whereas,  deep  as  had  been 
the  impression  which  his  connection  with  her  had 
made  and  left  upon  Oberfeldt,  still  it  had  been 
weakened  and  made  less  by  the  activity  and  the 
crowded  events  of  a  military  life  :  of  her  even 
being  alive  he  was  by  no  means  certain  ;  and 
assuredly  she  was  not,  as  he  was  with  her,  the 
subject  constantly  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

He  now  renewed  his  conversation  with  Clara. 
He  talked  of  Paris,  and  of  those  whom  he  had 
known  there — and  enquired  as  to  which  of  them 
remained,  and  which  had  passed  away.  ''And 
so  Ninon,''  said  Oberfeldt — *'  continued  the  same 
to  the  last !  In  my  day,  she  was  already  no  longer 
young ;  but  she  congregated  around  her  all  that 
was  most  distinguished  in  Paris — aye,  and  in 
Europe; — the  most  brilliant  society  I  have  ever 
met  in  my  hfe  was  at  her  house." 
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''In  tliat  respect,"  said  Clara,  "  as  in  so 
many  others,  she  underwent  no  change.  It  "will 
be  long,  indeed,  before  we  again  see  society  such 
as  was  gathered  together  in  the  Marais.  There 
is  no  similar  point  of  re-union  now.  That  most 
near  it  is  the  Duchess  de  Bern's  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, but  there  are  many  points  in  which  her 
circle  differs  from,  and  falls  below,  that  of 
Tuademoiselle  de  I'Enclos." 

*' Alas!"  said  Oberfeldt,  **  and  can  I  be  so 
Old  ?  I  recollect  assisting  at  the  fetes  given  in 
honour  of  her  father's  marriage  V — 

*'  Nay,  Sir,"  interrupted  Clara,  '^  that  docs 
not  argue  you  to  be  old  ; — for  that  father  himself 
is  still  the  gayest  of  the  gay — the  most  gallant 
among  the  many  gallant  of  Paris.'"' 

"  Does  he  retain  his  personal  beauty.^" — en- 
quired the  King — v»'ho  was  interested  in  this  dis- 
cussion, as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  vras  but  very 
slightly  older  than  himself — "  in  his  early  youth, 
he  was  distinguished  for  it." 

*'  Yes,  Sire'' — said  Clara,  who  now  undis- 
guisedly  addressed  the  King  as  knowing  to  whom 
she  spoke — '•  the  Duke  is  still  a  very  handsome 
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man,  tliougli  he  is  yet  more  remarkable  for  the 
grace  of  his  manners  than  for  his  advantages  of 
person.  His  noble  presence  bespeaks  his  ele- 
vated rank,  yet  the  suavity  and  playful  ease  of 
his  demeanour  soften  and  embeUish  the  dignity 
of  his  aspect." 

Clara  pronounced  these  words  in  a  tone,  and 
accompanied  them  with  a  look,  which  proved  to 
the  delighted  King  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  not  the  royal  person  who  suggested  the  fea- 
tures of  this  flattering  portrait — it  was  evident 
from  the  manner  of  the  fair  painter  that  her 
original  was  nearer  at  hand.  Augustus  drank 
in  the  sweet  flattery,  without  suspicion  or  re- 
serve. "  Oberfeldt" — he  said  to  the  Count, 
withdrawing  him  slightly  aside — '*  this  creature 
is  manifestly  of  no  common  order — who  can  she 
be,  and  what  can  she  be  doing  at  Dresden  ? — you 
must  discover  for  me  where  she  lives,  and  wha 
and  what  they  are  :  the  mother's  silence  is  ahr.ost 
as  extraordinary  as  the  daughter's  conversation. 
I  cannot  make  them  out  at  all. — Fair  ladies,"  he 
added,  turning  to  them  as  he  heard  Mabel  say 
they  must  be  gone — "  allow  one  of  my  friends 
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here  to  call  up  your  carriage — for  whose  shall  he 
enquire  ?" 

''  For  that  of  Madame  Rovelll,"  said  Clara, 
giving  the  name  which  INIabel  had  assumed  upon 
her  arrival  at  Dresden.  Oberfeldt  went  to  seek 
it ;  and  the  King  said  to  Clara — "  You  are  then 
of  Italian  origin  ?" 

"  I  am  an  Italian  by  birth" — said  Clara,  '*  and 
lived  in  Italy  all  my  childhood." 

<'  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  you  to  be  a 
daughter  of  the  south,"  replied  the  King — 
'^  their  beauty  is  seldom  of  a  kind  so  brilliant  as 
your''s.  The  '  golden  hair^  which  the  poets  of 
old  Rome  celebrate  so  much,  is  scarcely  known 
on  the  banks  of  the  modern  Tiber.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  so  admired  by  the  ancients  from 
its  rarity — and  undoubtedly,"  he  added,  lower- 
ing and  softening  his  voice — ".  beauty  such  as 
your's  must  be  rare  everywhere.  It  has  not  its 
parallel  in  Dresden  !" — and  Augustus  accom- 
panied this  speech  with  a  gaze  so  ardent,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  it  was  so  impossible  to  mis- 
take, that  it  needed  all  Clara's  Parisian  self-pos- 
session not  to  feel  abashed  under  its  influence. 
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She  looked  abashed,  however,  as  she  answered, 
*' You  should  not,  Sire,  turn  the  head  of  a  poor 
silly  girl  by  your  courtly  flattery;" — and  the  blush 
and  smile,  and  gentle  look  of  mingled  depreca- 
tion and  gratitude,  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
King'*s  often  and  easily  won  heart. 

Oberfeldt  now  returned  and  announced  that 
the  carriage  was  ready.  The  King  took  Clara's 
hand  to  lead  her  out,  and  Oberfeldt  was  advanc- 
ing to  offer  the  same  courtesy  to  Mabel,  but  she, 
perceiving  his  intention,  drew  back  and,  as  though 
not  seeing  him,  gave  her  hand  to  the  other  noble- 
man who  was  in  attendance  on  the  King.  Ober- 
feldt, w^ho  did  not  remark  that  this  was  done  pur- 
posely, led  the  way  to  the  carriage — and,  placing 
himself  by  the  step,  assisted  first  Clara  and  then 
Mabel  to  get  in  ! — She  could  not  draw  back,  with 
out  her  so  doing  being  conspicuously  obvious — 
she  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Oberfeldt! 

Let  those  who  have  loved,  and  who  after  long: 
years  have  met  the  object  of  their  "  eld  affec- 
tions," remember  how,  when,  in  the  chances  of 
society,  their  hands  have  met,  the  touch  shot 
through   every  nerve,  and  thrilled  to  their  very 
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marrow  !  What  then  must  have  been  the  emo- 
tion of  Mabel !  The  ancient  love,  the  subsequent 
hatred,  the  longing  thirst  of  revenge  which  had 
preyed  upon  her  for  so  many  years — how  did 
the  conccntr^.tion  of  these  passions  press  upon 
her  heart,  5\nd  convulse  her  frame,  as  her  hand 
once  again  rested  in  that  of  Oberfeldt ! — She 
conquered  lier  agitation,  however;  and  spring- 
ing swiftly  into  the  carriage,  threw  herself  back 
to  seek  refuge  in  darkness,  as  it  drove  rapidly 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

.     .     ,     .     i     .     My  lord  chamberlain, 
Pr'ytliee,  come  hither  ;  What  fair  lady  's  that  ? 

Shakspeake. 

Ma  BEL  now  stood  upon  the  very  threshold  of  that 
event  to  which  she  had  devoted  her  whole  life. 
And,  as  she  approached  it — as  the  fruit  seemed 
almost  within  reach  of  the  hand  out-stretched  to 
clutch  it, — the  anxiety,  lest  by  some  unforeseen 
occurrence  it  should  escape  her  grasp,  rose  to 
a  feverish  and  sickening  degree.  It  is  true  that 
Clara  was  already  corrupt ;  that  she  had  passed 
that  bourn  from  whence  no  Y»oman  can  ever  re- 
turn— but  these  events  had  taken  place  at  a 
great  distance; — they  might  remain  unknown, 
they  might  be  hushed  up — the  shame  was  not 
glowing  and  glaring  as  she  had  resolved  it  should 
be.  Her  work,  she  felt^  would  be  but  half 
accomplished  if  Oberfeldt  were  to  discover  his 
daughter  now.  "  She  shall  be  ranked  in  the 
roj'al  harem — she  shall  be  the  favoured  sultana 
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of  a  moment's  fantasy — her  shame  shall  be  ap- 
parent in  Dresden  as  is  the  noon-day  sun — and 
then  all  the  world  shall  know  that  the  strumpet 
of  the  hour  is  the  sole  heiress  to  the  noble  name 
of  Oberfeldt !" — And  she  paused  as  her  thoughts 
turned  upon  the  adventures  of  the  night — ''Lit- 
tle, oh  how  little  !  did  he  think  who  stood  by  his 
side  this  night — whose  hand  it  was  that  trembled 
in  his.  Trembled  ? — yes !  the  weakness  of  poor 
humanity  did  for  the  moment  prevail  over  the 
firmness  of  even  my  resolution — the  nerves  did 
quail,  but  the  mind,  the  mind  is  unshaken. — I 
remember  when  before  my  hand  quivered  in  his 
grasp — when,  as  a  poor  gipsey  at  the  fair  of 
Leipsig,  he  first  whispered  his  accursed  poison  in 
my  ear  ; — but  then  the  hand  was  tremulous  with 
tenderness — and  now  ! — oh  God  !  what  have 
I  endured  since  then !  Innocence,  heart,  hope, 
love,  aye  life — all  lost,  all  blasted,  all  accursed 
by  that  one  false  step  !  Well,  well  might  I  pause 
before  I  yielded  to  his  sophistry,  ignorant  and  un- 
nurtured as  I  was,  and  fair  and  temptingly  as  he 
bedecked  it  to  the  view  !  Yes !  the  sword  which 
has  hung  suspended  over  his  head  so  long  is  now 
ready  to  fall ;  the  blow  must  be  struck  at  once  !" 
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How  different  were,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
feehngs  of  him  from  whom  all  this  misery  had 
originally  sprung — and  over  whom  so  dreadful 
a  stroke  impended.  The  King  had  carried 
Oberfeldt  to  the  Palace,  to  a  supper  at  which 
only  the  chosen  members  of  his  own  particular 
set  were  present.  Augustus  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  the  new  beauty  whom 
he  had  that  night  discovered.  ^'  Have  none  of 
you  ever  seen  her  before  ?''  he  exclaimed.  "  It 
is  strange  that  she  could  have  been  in  Dresden 
even  the  short  time  she  says,  without  some  of 
your  hawk's-eyes  discovering  her.  An  Italian 
too  ! — and  yet  her  French  was  de  Paris  meme. 
And  then,  with  all  the  rich  voluptuousness  of  her 
native  country,  and  all  the  arch  vivacity  of  her 
adopted  one,  she  united  the  full  blue  eyes,  and 
fair  hair  and  skin,  of  our  own  northern  beauties. 
The  scrap  of  black  silk  upon  her  face — for  it  did 
not  amount  to  a  mask — did  but  slightly  veil,  yet 
not  conceal,  her  features — the  bright,  yet  lan- 
guishing eyes — the  brow  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  the  full,  rich,  pouting  lips  through  which 
those  rows  of  pearls  appeared,  as  though  a  lily 
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was  budding  within  the  leaves  of  a  rose — all 
these  were  visible,  and  gave  undeniable  promise 
of  the  beauties  v/hich  were  not  revealed. — And 
then  that  silent  mother — Madame  Rovelli  ! — 
who  can  she  be  ? — Oberfeldt,  you  must  discover 
for  me.^' 

The  office  thus  imposed  has  often  been  called 
by  certain  unsavoury  and  degrading  appellations  ; 
— ^yet  there  was  not  one  person  at  that  table  who 
did  not  en\y  Oberfeldt  the  task  the  King  had 
given  him  to  execute.  Neither  did  he  himself 
seem  to  consider  it  an  insult  or  degradation — so 
true  is  it  that  menial,  and,  as  in  this  case,  mean 
services  rendered  to  a  King  acquire  in  the  eyes 
of  courtiers  a  character  wholly  distinct  from 
their  own  debasing  nature. 

*' Sire,"  answered  Oberfeldt — "I    discovered 

from  their  servants  that   they  live  in  the 

suburb — that  they  have  been  at  Dresden  some- 
what short  of  a  month — that  they  came  from 
Paris — and  that  they  speak  Italian  and  French 
almost  indiscriminately,  but  never  German.  It 
seems  that  the  old  lady  had  some  distant  rela- 
tions in  Saxony,  and  that  she  is  come  hither  to 
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look  after  their  inheritance.  Truly,  I  hope  the 
daughter  will  not  fail  to  find  her  German  kins- 
folk, for  a  creature  so  lovely  should  be  fixed 
among  us.    Does  not  your  Majesty  think  so  ?" 

"  In  good  sooth,  aye  ;  and  so,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  did  the  fair  Rovelli  also.  Unless  I  very 
far  misread  some  certain  expressions  both  of  the 
tongue  and  of  the  countenance,  she  has  bad  taste 
enough  to  prefer  our  poor  Saxon  capital  to  all 
the  attractions  of  Parisian  society  itself." 

The  courtiers  smiled  inwardU^ — for  the  King's 
manner  plainly  betokened  that  he  considered  his 
royal  self  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Luxembourg  vanishing 
from  the  memory  of  the  lovely  stranger.  It  is 
true  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  convey  that 
impression  to  his  mind — and  alas  !  how  easily 
do  the  most  wary  of  us  fall  into  any  trap  which 
holds  out  so  tempting  a  bait.  But  Augustus 
was  far  from  being  either  cautious  or  diffident  in 
such  matters.  His  position  in  society  had  pretty 
thoroughly  secured  him  against  repulses  even 
up  to  his  present  time  of  life ;  and  he  was  as 
ready  to  suppose  himself  the  object  of  attraction 
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to  a  young  and  beautiful  person,  as  when  he 
was  in  the  early  bloom  of  his  youth,  or  the  full 
vigour  of  his  manhood.  He  was  much  struck 
with  the  young  stranger — his  jaded  fancy  was 
excited — his  sensitive  vanity  was  gratified — his 
palled  senses  were  irritated  by  novelty — and 
this  he  called  Love  ! 

"Wine  went  round.  The  health  of  the  fair 
stranger  was  toasted  again  and  again  ;  and 
Oberfeldt,  heated  with  wine,  and  flushed  with 
the  excitement  of  loose  revelry,  went  to  his  rest 
that  night  with  the  determination  of  seeking  her 
out  the  next  da}^,  with  a  view — it  is  useless  to 
mince  the  matter — with  a  view  to  rendering  her 
subservient  to  the  King'*s  appetite.  And  this 
was  liis  own  child  ! 

The  next  day,  accordingly,  Oberfeldt  took 
his  way  to  the  dwelling  of  Madame  Rovelli. 
Alas  !  if  he  could  but  have  known  who  the  per- 
son was  whom  that  name  concealed,  how  dif- 
ferent would  his  actions  have  been  !  But  the 
action  was  in  itself  evil — and  when  we  swerve 
from  the  path  of  right,  who  shall  foretel  at  what 
point  the  consequences  of  our  deeds  shall  stop  ? 
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Mabel  was  informed  that  the  Count  von  Ober- 
feldt  was  below,  and  begged  permission  to  wait 
upon  her.     "  Go,  Clara,""  she  said,  "  it  is  you 
whom  he  wishes   to  see — tell  him    I   am  weak 
from  the  attack  of  last  night,  and  not  equal  to 
see    a  stranger.      A   stranger  !"    she    repeated 
as   Clara  closed  the  door  behind  her,  *' A  stran- 
ger ! — alas  !  if  indeed  he  were  a  stranger  to  me 
how  different  would  have  been  my  lot ! — But  it  is 
vain  to  look  back  now — the  present  needs  all  my 
energies.    And  yet  he  comes  before  my  purpose ; 
he  plays  this  base  part  voluntarily,  which  I  had 
purposed  to  thrust  upon  him."    Revenge  burned 
within   her    heart,    and    darkened   the  express- 
sion  of  her  still  beautiful  face.     Oh  Heaven  I 
what  a  perversion  of  nature  must  it  have  needed 
to  corrode  that  heart,  to  stain  the  expression  of 
a   countenance   so  heavenly — by   so   fierce    and 
fatal  a  passion ! 

The  father  and  the  daughter  met.  Oberfeldt 
beheld  a  person  very  beautiful — and  though, 
of  course,  in  a  dress  far  simpler  than  the  splen- 
did one  of  the  night  before,  yet  by  the  grace 
and   self-possession   of  her  manner,  arising  as 
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they   evidently   did    from    habitual    intercourse 
with  the  best  society,  she  appeared  still  more 
certainly  a  person  of  distinction  than  she  had 
done   in    the    gorgeous  trappings   of    Calypso. 
Clara,  on  her  part,  saw  in  the  Count  a  hand- 
some   military-looking    man,    something   under 
fifty — his  hair  grizzled,   not  grey,  and  his  eye 
still  retaining,  in  the  glance  of  mingled  family 
and  military  pride,   a   considerable  degree  of, 
at  least  the  semblance  of,  youthful  fire.     Still,  in 
the  lines  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  around 
the  mouth,    a  keen  physiognomist  might  have 
observed  the  expression  of  care  and  disappoint- 
ment— that  saddened,  soured, aspect  which  arises 
from  the  stings  of  remorse,  or  the  gnawing  of 
frustrated  hopes.  Clara,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
saw  notliing  of  this  ;  but  beheld  in  the  person  who 
approached  to  address  her  only  the  accomplished 
and  courtier-like  friend  of  the  King  of  Poland. 

"I  am  commissioned  by  the  King,"  said 
Oberfeldt,  ''to  enquire  after  your  mother's  health, 
and  still  more  after  your  own.  His  Majesty 
hopes  anxiously  that  the  unpleasant  circumstance 
of  jMadame  Rovelli's  ilhiess  last  night  has  not 
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been  productive  of  inconvenience  to  j'ou,   and 
that  your  mother  herself  is  entirely  restored." 

^'  His  Majesty  is  too  good,""  answered  Clara 
v.ith  a  smile  of  pride  and  conscious  triumph — 
"His  Majesty  is  too  good,  to  interest  himself 
about  us.  ]My  mother  is  much  recovered,  though 
still  too  weak  to  receive  you,  Sir, — and,  for 
myself,  the  natural  anxiety  for  my  mother's  state 
has  been  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  consequence.*" 
"  The  King  has,  farther,"'  resumed  the  Count, 
"  desired  me  to  express  his  hopes  that  he  may 
be  permitted  to  profit  by  the  fortunate  chance 
of  last  night,  and  to  prosecute  an  acquaintance 
from  which  he  cannot  but  anticipate  so  much 
delight." 

*'  His  Majesty  honours  me  exceedingly," — 
said  Clara,  the  flush  of  gratified  vanity  kindhng 
more  and  more  visibly  on  her  speaking  face  :  — 
"  but  my  mother  lives  in  a  very  retired  manner 
at  Dresden,  and  of  course  my  conduct  must  be 
decided  by  her's.  But  I  beg,  my  lord,  you 
will  express  to  the  King  my  humble  gratitude, 
and  say  that  I  never  can  forget  the  honour  of 
having  been  distinguished  by  his  notice." 
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"This  girl,"  thought  Oberfeldt,  "seems  to 
liave  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  a  royal  lover  ; 
I  wonder  who   she  is !" — And  he  turned  the 
conversation  upon   Paris,  upon  Italy,  upon  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Grand  Duke — 
and  though  he  found   that   manifestly   she  was 
acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  former,  personally — and  of  the  latter  from 
youthful  recollection  and  her  mother's  report, — 
yet  could  he  in  no  degree  discover  in  what  situ- 
ation of  society  she  had  stood,  nor  how  she  had 
mingled  in  circles  so  distinguished  as  those  with 
which  she  was  evidently  familiar.     For   Mabel 
had  given  strict  injunctions  to  her  daughter  not 
to  reveal  her  name  or  station — and  as,  in  the 
present  high  game  which  she  was  playing,  Clara 
felt,  or  fancied,  her  own  interests   to  go  along 
with  the  enjoined  secrecy,  her  silence  on   these 
topics,  skilfully  and  repeatedly  as  Oberfeldt  led 
to  them,  remained  impenetrable.     Still   he  re- 
marked   this :    namely,  that,   with    the    excep- 
tion   of  the  ladies   who  had  been   in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  circle  of  Ninon   de  I'Enclos, 
and    of    those   who  might  be  considered    their 
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successors  in  society, — Clara's  acquaintance  lay 
almost  wholly  among  men.  This  circumstance 
could  not  fail  to  strike  so  keen  an  observer  as 
Oberfeldt:  but,  if  it  gave  rise  to  some  vague 
suspicions,  they  did  not  strike  deeply — first, 
from  the  evident  reality  and  sterling  degree  of 
the  accomplishment  of  Clara's  manners  and 
mind  ; — and  secondly,  from  the  \ery  rare  exist- 
ence, at  that  period,  of  persons  of  the  class  to 
-which  suspicions  of  this  kind  would,  in  our  days, 
point. 

"  You  remain  some  time  at  Dresden,  I 
hope?"  —  said  Oberfeldt  at  last,  when  the  time 
approached  at  which  liis  long  visit  must  be 
closed. 

*'  I  believe  so" — she  answered — "  but  my 
mother's  movements  are  uncertain.'" 

*'  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  visit  you 
again  .^" 

*'  Certainly  ;  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure.'* 

'*  That  girl,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  pursued 

his  way  to  the  palace,  "is  an   enigma;    but   I 

think,  if  I  understand  these  things,  that,  be  she 

what  she  may,   the  King    will   have  no  great 
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cause   to    complain   of   being    an    unsuccessful 
wooer.*" 

Oberfeldt's   report    to    the    King    still   more 
excited    feelings    which    were    already    highly- 
raised.       '•  I    must    see    that    girl   again,    and 
speedily" — he  said,  "  but  how  to  effect  it  is  the 
question.     I  cannot  visit  her  at  her  own  house — 
and,  just  now,  if  I   were  to  bring  her  hither,  I 
should  raise  a  storm  in  another  quarter,  to  whose 
fury  I   should  be  sorry  to  be   exposed.     Stay, 
Oberfeldt — a  thought  strikes  me  ;    I  have  often 
promised  to  visit  you  at  your  castle  of  Ober- 
feldt— I  will  do  so  now.     The  Countess  is  at 
Vienna ;  and  there  need  be  none  but  our  own 
set.     Invite'" — and  he  named  a  dozen  of  his  more 
intimate  favourites — '^and  a  sufficient  number 
of   ladies   to   prevent   it   seeming    strange  that 
these  fair  strangers  should  be  asked  also.     I  fix 
it  for  this  day  week — and  now,  away  and  about 
it." 

Oberfeldt  asked  no  better.  Although  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor,  he  still  sedulously  kept 
up  his  interest  at  the  court  of  his  native  sove- 
reign ;  and  whenever  his  leaves  of  absence  had 
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permitted  him  to  come  into  Saxony,  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  keep  good  his  footing  in  the 
King's  favour.  His  various  accomplishments 
had  always  rendered  him  an  acceptable  com- 
panion to  Augustus  ;  and  in  consequence, 
although  he  lived  so  little  at  Dresden,  he  was 
always  in  the  King's  immediate  circle  when  he 
v>'as  there,  and  enjoyed  a  far  greater  degree  of 
his  intimacy  and  confidence  than  many  who 
were  present  to  strive  for  them  all  the  year  round. 

His  first  object  was  to  ensure  the  presence  of 
those  for  whom  the  party  was  projected.  He 
wrote,  therefore,  to  ^ladame  Rovehi  ;  and, 
apologizing  for  the  liberty  he  thus  took  with  one 
whom  he  knew  so  slightly,  gave  as  his  excuse 
that  he  had  the  King's  commands  to  request 
that  she  and  her  daughter  would  grant  him  their 
company  at  Oberfeldt,  where  his  Majesty  liad 
signified  his  gracious  intention  of  being  present 
the  following  week.  This,  which  was  the  real 
purport  of  the  communication,  w^as  clothed  and 
bedecked  with  all  the  honeyed  phrases  which 
the  vocabularies;  both  courtly  and  gallant,  could 
suggest  to  ensure  its  success.     Mabel's  answer 
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was  as  follows — I  need  scarcely  say  it  was  not  in 
her  own  hand-writing  : — 

^'  Madame  Rovelli  is  penetrated  with  gratitude 
for  the  notice  which  his  Majesty  has  conde- 
scended to  take  of  her  daughter  and  herself — 
and  begs  to  express  to  the  Count  von  Ober- 
feldt  her  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  has  conveyed  the  King's 
commands.  It  is  with  the  very  greatest  regret 
that  Madame  Rovelli  is  compelled  to  state 
the  impossibility  of  her  complying  with  the 
injunction,  at  once  so  flattering  and  so  gratify- 
ing, with  which  she  has  been  honoured.  But 
her  health  is  in  a  state  which  puts  it  wholly 
beyond  the  pale  of  practicabihty  for  her  to  pre- 
sent herself  at  the  castle  of  Oberfeldt,  next  week. 
At  the  same  time  she  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to 
herself  to  deprive  her  daughter  of  so  great  and 
so  distinguished  a  pleasure  as  obeying  the  King's 
commands  in  this  instance  must  necessarily 
prove ;  and  she  is,  therefore  tempted  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  Count  von  Oberfeldt's  known 
kindness  and  complaisance  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty.   It  has  occurred  to  Madame  Rovelh  that, 
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as  doubtless  there  will  be  many  ladies  of  rank 
at  Oberfeldt  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it  might 
be  feasible  for  the  Count  to  enfj^ao-e  the  crood 
offices  of  one  of  a  fitting  age  and  station  to  act 
as  protectress  to  Mademoiselle  Rovelli.  Ma- 
dame R.  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  which  she  is  requesting  at  the  hands 
of  the  Count  von  Oberfeldt  :  but  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  occasion  will,  she  trusts, 
plead  her  excuse," 

What  a  contrast  is  there  here  from  the  last 
letter  which  Mabel  had  addressed  to  Oberfeldt ! 
In  that,  all  was  open,  undisguised  passion — 
fierce  and  fearful,  it  is  true — but  still  direct  and 
out-spoken.  In  this  cold,  heartless  epistle,  the 
dissimulation  was  treble  and  four-fold.  Sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  written  by  a  real  Madame 
Rovelli,  it  masks  the  basest  abandonment  of  her 
child  to  the  Kings's  lust,  under  the  semblance  of 
the  utmost  modesty,  and  delicate  reliance  upon 
the  distinguished  nobleman  to  whom  it  was 
written.  But,  as  being  the  composition  of 
Mabel,    and   addressed   to    Oberfeldt   on    the 
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subject  of  his  own  child — words  are  too  weak  to 
express  its  awful  quality  and  degree  of  evil. 
Nothing  but  the  demon  of  vengeance,  inspiring 
the  heart  of  a  slighted  woman,  could  have 
prompted  wickedness  like  this  ! 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  lady  ''  of 
fitting  age   and   station''   was  readily  procured 
to  "  act  as  protectress  to  Mademoiselle  Rovelli." 
No  court  is  ever  without  a  plentiful  stock  of 
dowagers   of    this   most   estimable    and   useful 
description — and  undoubtedly  that  of  Dresden 
was  the  very  last  in  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to   find    them.       A   Baroness,     "  of  the 
highest    consideration    and    respectability,"    as 
Oberfeldt's    reply    assured    IMadame    Rovelli — 
received   Clara    from   her  mother's  hands,   the 
day  before  the  assemblage  was  fixed  ;  and,  after 
a  multitude  of  the  most  solemn  and  reiterated 
promises  of  the  utmost   and  most  vigilant  care 
and  attention  being  bestowed  upon  her  charm- 
ing charge — promises  which  were  received  by 
Madame  Rovelli  in  an  equal  spirit  of  sincerity 
with  that  in  which   they  were  made, — the  old 
lady  put  Clara  into  her  carriage  and  set  out 
with  her  for  Oberfeldt. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

. but  we  will  see 

How  our  vUleggiatura  will  get  on. 

The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three, 

Of  highest  caste.     ...... 

Byrok. 

There  was  a  large  party  assembled  at  Ober- 
feldt — but  it  was  wholly  composed  of  that  clique 
wliich  the  King  had  gathered  around  him  in  his 
intimacy — the  general  character  of  which  I  can 
best  describe  by  saying  that  it  closely  resembled 
that  which,  shortly  afterwards,  was  so  well  and 
so  disgracefully  known  in  Europe  as  forming 
the  society  of  the  Regent  of  France — and  which 
has  come  down  to  posterity  in  the  graphic  and 
lively  pages  of  St.  Simon,  and,  generally,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  which  that  period  was  so  fertile.  I 
find  that  this  is  the  second,  if  not  the  third, 
time  that  I  have  compared  Augustus  I.  to 
Phihp  Duke  of  Orleans — ^but  their  resemblance 
in  character,  conduct,  and  disposition,  joined  to 
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the  facts  of  their  being  of  similar  position  in  the 
world,  and  living  at  the  same  period,  renders 
the  comparison  but  natural ;  and  the  numberless 
details  we  have  of  the  latter  have  made  him  so 
intimately  known  to  us  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  that  he  serves  as  an  apt  and  familiar  illus- 
tration. 

It  was,  then,  a  party  such  as  might,  a  few 
years  later,  have  been  assembled  in  the  Palais 
Royal  that  Clara  found  at  Oberfeldt.  It  was 
now  early  summer — which  is  probably  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  the  country  displays 
more  of  its  beauties  conjunctively  than  at  any 
other  period.  The  verdure  has  already  reached 
its  full  richness  and  abundance,  while  it  still 
retains  that  beautiful  tint  of  delicate  green 
which  passes  away  with  the  earlier  months  of 
the  appearance  of  the  leaf.  The  sun,  too,  is 
brilliant  and  inspiriting,  but  without  that  fierce 
and  overpowering  heat  which  it  possesses  later  in 
the  year.  Above  all,  it  is  the  season  of  flowers 
and  of  blossoms,  which,  both  by  their  fragrance 
and  variegated  beauties  of  colour,  add  the  crown- 
ing loveliness  to  the  aspect  of  rural  scenery. 
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The  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the 
Castle  of  Oberfeldt  were,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  highly  picturesque  and  striking.  The 
scene  which  is  described  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of 
this  story,  was,  at  this  time,  in  its  perfection. 
The  hawthorn  tree,  so  often  mentioned,  was  in 
full  bloom, — and,  shedding  its  delicious  odour 
to  a  wide  distance  around,  completed,  by  its 
singular  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  this  charming 
valley.  Oberfeldt  never  could  look  upon  that  tree 
but  the  recollection  of  his  child  flashed  across 
his  heart — and,  his  memory  then  turning  to 
IVIabel,  he  would  marvel  whether  indeed  she 
were  connected  with  that  dreadful  event — 
whether  her  unseen  agency  had  stricken  this 
terrible  blow — whether  she  were  still  alive! 
And  when,  as  now,  the  hawthorn  tree  was 
■covered  with  its  blossoms — his  thoughts  would 
revert  to  still  earlier  days,  when,  in  the  playful- 
ness of  fond  affection,  he  had  crowned  Mabel 
Fleur-d'Epine — and,  as  gazing  upon  her  with 
the  fantastic  garland  gleaming  through  her  jetty 
hair,  he  had  thought  that  he  never  had  beheld 
any  being  so  beautiful,  and  had  felt  that  none 
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had  ever  been  to  him  so  dear.  Alas!  how 
little  could  he  conceive  how  near  Mabel  was  to 
her  own  bower — and  that  his  child  was  actually 
once  again  under  the  roof  beneath  which  she 
had  been  born ! 

It  was  understood  that  the  King  was  to  remain 
about  ten  days  at  Oberfeldt ; — and  before  half 
that  time  had  elapsed,  it  was  equally  apparent 
how  much  the  situation  of  the  young  and  un- 
known foreigner  had  changed :  she  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  maitresse  en  titre,  and  re- 
ceived accordingly  that  homage  which  is  always 
rendered  to  the  occupant,  for  the  time  being,  of 
a  situation  so  influential  in  an  absolute  court. 

Oberfeldt  used  every  endeavour  to  make  the 
king's  visit  to  his  castle  as  agreeable  and  as 
brilliant  as  possible.  Every  day,  new  schemes 
of  pleasure  were  invented,  and  practised.  Par- 
ties on  the  beautiful  river,  and  long  rides  into 
the  surrounding  country,  occupied  the  morning : 
— feasting,  music,  dancing — all  those  jeux  de 
soci^te,  which  ingenuity  and  grace  have  devised 
to  diversify  the  monotony  of  a  country  life, — - 
crowned  the  ni^ht. 
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"  Truly,"  said  the  King  to  the  Count,  one 
evening  that  they  were  walking  on  the  terrace 
■^vhich  partly  surrounded  the  castle — "  Truly 
the  reputation  of  Oberfeldt  for  beauty  has  not 
been  gained  undeservedly.  How  picturesque 
are  these  hills,  and  that  river  how  beautiful ! 
And  that  hawthorn  standing  in  the  valley  alone, 
with  its  beautiful  flowers,  so  delightful  both  in 
odour  and  to  the  sight — it  looks  like  a  natural 
bower  formed  by  the  fairies  for  their  summer 
dwelling.  Oberfeldt,  let  us  have  a  fete  cham- 
p^tre  there,  and  the  fair  Rovelli,"  added  he, 
turning  to  Clara,  '^  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May." 

*'  Sire,"  said  Oberfeldt  with  much  emotion — 
''.in  all  else,  it  is  my  delight  as  well  as  my  duty 
to  obey  your  Majesty's  commands, — but  in  this 
instance,  I  entreat  to  be  pardoned,  as  I  am  con- 
fident I  shall  be  when  I  have  stated  v/hat  asso- 
ciations are  connected  with  that  spot.  Your 
Majesty  has  probably  heard  that  I  had  once  a 
daughter — and  that  that  child  was  lost  to  me  in 
a  manner  the  most  extraordinary.  Sire,  slie  was 
stolen  from  me  by  Bohemians  at  a  fete  cham- 
petre  given  around  that  tree,  in   celebration  of 
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her  third  Hrth-day.  Last  week  this  was  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  tree  was,  as  now,  in  its  full 
bloom — its  shade  was  our  point  of  re-union — it 
was  there  that  I  last  beheld  my  child,  my  only 
child.  Judge,  Sire,  if  I  could  bear  to  renew 
the  scene  !" 

"  Assuredly  no" — answered  Augustus — ''  I 
am  distressed  infinitely  that  I  should  have 
touched  upon  such  painful  recollections.  I  had 
heard  this  melancholy  story  only  imperfectly — 
and,  of  course,  its  scene  was  wholly  unknown  to 
nie. — And  have  you  never  heard  any  tidings  of 
your  child  ?" 

*'  Never,  Sire.  A  young  Bohemian  dis- 
appeared at  the  same  time  ;  and  I  was  never 
able  to  trace  either.  I  believe  also  that  she  did 
not  act  in  concert  with  her  troop — for  I  had  it 
narrov/ly  watched  for  years,  and  I  know  that 
she  never  returned  to  it — nor  was  I  ever  able  to 
discover  any  communication  between  them  and 
her.  It  was  a  fearful  mystery  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  is  still  as  much  so  as  at  first. 
It  has  left  me  childless  !" — 

The  reader  will  perceive  that   Oberfeldt  did 
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not  here  speak  the  whole  truth.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  enter  into  the  story  of  Mabel. 
When  in  Dresden,  under  his  protection,  she 
was  not  known  to  have  been  a  Bohemian — and 
the  small,  but  terrible,  light  which  had  by  these 
means  been  shed  upon  the  disappearance  of  his 
child,  he  had  never  revealed  to  any  one.  He 
had  acted  upon  it — how  fruitlessly  the  reader 
already  knows : — it  had  served  but  to  throw 
greater  certainty  upon  his  misfortune — in  no 
degree  to  guide  him  to  repaii  it. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Hawthorn 
Tree  had,  of  late  years,  been  no  favourite  haunt 
of  the  Count's.  He  had,  in  truth,  been  a  great 
deal  absent ;  but  when  he  was  at  Oberfeldt  he 
had  seldom  or  never  sought  its  shade.  None  of 
the  recollections  attached  to  it  could  be  very 
agreeable  to  him.  As  "  Mabel's  Bower,"  it 
smote  his  heart  with  remorse,  pity,  and  regret 
— and  as  the  scene  of  his  child's  loss,  the  feelings 
it  excited  could  not  but  be  of  unmingled  pain. 
The  conversation,  however,  which  he  had  had 
with  the  King,  so  operated  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  determined  once  again  to  visit  the  spot  with 
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which  his  destiny  seemed  to  have  been  so  sin- 
gularly connected. 

It  was  after  sunset  when  Adrian  reached  the 
tree.  How  strongly  and  painfully  did  his  heart 
beat  as  he  approached  it  !  Who,  indeed,  has 
not  felt  the  overwhelming  povrer  possessed  by 
mere  locality  ? — who  has  not  felt  that  choking 
sensation  which  renders  the  calhng  the  heart  the 
seat  of  the  feelings  scarcely  a  metaphor,  upon 
drawing  near^  after  the  lapse  of  long  years,  to  a 
spot  which  has  vvitnessed  one  of  the  most  agitat- 
ing passages  of  his  life  ?  Happy  is  he  who  can 
answer  that  be  has  no  such  events  to  remem- 
ber ! — happy  indeed  is  he,  and  rare  also  ! 

Oberfeldt  entered  "  Mabel's  Bower."— The 
seat  which  had  once  surrounded  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  was  partly  decayed — but  a  great 
portion  of  it  remained.  On  this  the  Count  sat 
down  ;  and,  as  his  mind  reverted  to  past  time, 
the  strong  scent  of  the  May-flowers  recalled  into 
almost  instant  presence  the  days  in  which  he 
used  to  sit  there  with  her  Avhose  name  that 
bower  bore  *.     ''  How  I  loved  her  then ! "  thought 

*  III  tlie  last  chapter  of  "  Lord   Lovel's  Daughter"  are 
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Adrian,  '^  I  loved  her  far,  far  more  than  I  have 
ever  loved.  And  can  it  be  that  I  now  doubt 
whether  the  dreadful  stab  which  this  spot  also 
witnessed  was  not  inflicted  by  her  hand  ! — She 
loved  me  too — loved  me  as  onl}'  an  ardent  heart 
and  a  strong  mind  can  love — as  they,  alas  !  can 
love  who  can  hate  fiercely  also  i — The  days  I 
passed  here  with  her  were  the  happiest  of  my 
life  : — what  were  the  dissolute  pleasures  of  my 
earlier  youth,  or  the  ambitious  pursuits,  suc- 
cessful though  they  have  been,  of  my  manhood, 
in  comparison  with  that  period  of  peaceful 
happiness  ?  As  I  witnessed  the  powers  of  her 
fine  intellect  expanding  and  becoming  cultivated 
by  my  means — as  I  beheld  her  warm  and  keen 
affections  growing  stronger  and  firmer,  as  they 
clung  to  me  as  their  only  object, — I  experienced 
more  enjoyment  than  all  the  intercourse  with 
women  of  my  whole  life,  united,  has  yielded 
me  ! — ^Yell,  oh  !  how  well,  do  I  remember  the 

some  observations  upon  the  power  of  tlie  sense  of  smelling-, 
in  recalling  past  scenes,  and  absent  persons,  to  the  mind. 
They  are  equally  applicable  here,  and  are  not  repeated,  only 
because  it  icould  he  repetition. 
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last  time  we  were  here  together ! — poor  thing  ! — - 
she  wept  at  leaving  this  her  own  bower,  and 
foretold  she  should  not  see  it  again !  I  remember, 
too,  promising  her  that,  as  soon  as  we  returned, 
we  would  come  hitlier — and  that  she  should  bid 
me  welcome  to  her  bower. — And  how  have  I 
kept  that  promise  ? — Curses  be  on  the  bar  which 
Fate  had  placed  between  us ! — would  to  God 
that  she  had  been  born  my  equal !" — 

Even  in  this  moment  of  strongly  excited  feel- 
ing, and  regretful  recollection,  the  prejudices  of 
his  rank  were  thus  inseparably  interwoven  with 
his  thoughts.  The  idea  never  crossed  his  mind 
of  the  possibility  of  his  having  been  united  to 
one  of  inferior  birth  ! 

'« I  acted  ill  by  her,"  he  continued.  '*  What 
a  sore  blow  to  feelings  such  as  her's  must  our 
parting  have  been  !  Yet  could  her  whole  self 
have  become  so  changed  with  regard  to  me,  as 
to  rob  me  of  my  child  ? — Impossible  !  Yet  who 
else  could  have  a  motive  for  such  an  act  ?  If  all 
the  Bohemians  had  been  implicated,  the  child's 
ornaments  might  have  been  temptation  enough 
— but  I  am  well  assured  they  were  not — and  for 
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one  girl  to  encumber  herself  with  a  child  of  that 
age,  and  to  give  up  for  ever,  as  she  did,  her 
father  and  friends — the  inducement  was  not 
sufficient.     Strange,  strange  m3'stery!" 

At  this  moment  a  small  wreath  of  May- 
flowers fell  at  his  feet:  he  started  up,  and,  to 
his  still  greater  amazement,  a  voice,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  were  receding,  sang  at  a  high  pitch — 

Oh  !  from  the  bonny  May -thorn  bough 

This  lesson  you  may  borrow — 
Its  flow'rs  so  sweet  and  blooming  now 

"NVill  all  be  shed  tomorrow  ! 

^' By  Heaven!  the  very  words!"  exclaimed 
Oberfeldt, — as  he  rushed  from  beneath  the  tree. 
He  fancied  that  he  saw  a  dusky  figure  gliding 
into  the  nearest  point  of  the  wood  ;  and  thither 
he  followed  at  his  utmost  speed — But  he  caught 
only  this  glimpse  of  it — if,  indeed,  it  were  so  : — 
when  he  reached  the  wood,  the  increased  dark- 
ness, arising  from  its  deep  shadows,  prevented 
his  seeing  a  dozen  yards  around  him.  He  saw- 
that  search  was  fruitless.  Accordingly  he  re- 
turned rapidly  to  the  hawthorn  tree,  to  see 
whether  the  garland,  Vvhich  had  evidently  been 
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thrown  to  him  by  the  singer,  contained  any  clue 
by  Avhich  light  would  be  cast  upon  tliis  extra- 
ordinary recurrence. 

"  Those  were  the  very  words  of  the  Cyganl's 
song — Well,  well  do  I  remember  them  !  What 
can  they  mean  ? — Couid  it  be  herself? — and,  if 
so^  why  come  hither,  and  thus  forcibly  attract 
my  notice  ? — It  is  an  enigma  all !" 

He  found  the  garland  lying  where  it  had 
been  dropped.  He  hastily  snatched  it  up — 
there  was  a  small  note  intertwisted  with  the 
flowers.  Oberfeklt  tore  it  open ;  it  was  too 
dark  for  him  to  distinguish  a  word.  With 
frantic  impatience  he  flew  to  the  Castle.  The 
note  contained  only  these  words,  ^'  If  you  desire  to 
receive  tidings  of  your  lost  child,  be  at  the  haw- 
thorn tree  to-morrow,  at  an  hour  before  sunset."" 

"  And  tchom  shall  I  meet  there  ?''  muttered 
Oberfeklt,  as  he  stood  in  amaze  with  the  open 
note  in  his  hand — "  Good  God  !  can  it  be — can 

it  be" and  even  in  his  own  mind  he  -scarcely 

dared  add  the  name  of  '"•'  Mabel  ?" 

Thoughts  and  feelings  the  most  tumultuous 
rushed  through  his  mind.     At  one  moment,  he 
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determined  to  send  out  and  scour  the  country 
in  every  direction — in  order  to  ensure  that  in- 
formation which  even  now  might  be  promised 
only  to  disappoint  him ;  while,  the  next,  he  deter- 
mined to  await  the  appointment ;  feeling  that 
such  a  search  must  be,  at  best,  very  uncertain — - 
and  that,  if  attempted  unsuccessfully,  it  would 
almost  certainly  cause  the  disappointment  which 
it  was  its  object  to  obviate.  He  therefore 
awaited,  with  what  feverish  and  almost  madden- 
ing impatience  I  need  not  say,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  next  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

He  must  be  told  of  it,  and  he  sliall ; 

I'll  take  it  upon,  me  ; 

If  I  prove  honey-moutli'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

Shakspeatie. 
Now  all  is  known — a  dreadful  price  I  pay 

For  my  revenge.    ,    , 

Crabbe. 

It  was  "  an  hour  before  sunset,"  and  the  declm- 

ing  rays  of  that  sun  as  it  approached  its  bourn, 

shone  in  full   splendour  upon  Mabel's  Bower. 

]Mabel  herself  was  there  ! — she  was  there,  on  the 

spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  happiest  of 

her  only  happy  days; — she  was  there,  on  the  spot 

which  had  witnessed  the  tenderest  hours  of  a 

season  of  surpassing  tenderness — which  she  had 

left  loving  and  beloved,  to  which  she  returned  at 

once  v/ronged  and  wronging — whither  she  came 

to  keep,  in  hatred  and  revenge,  a  tryst  made  in 

the  spirit  of  overflowing  fondness.     It  might  be 

thought  that  the  actual  sight  of  a  scene  which 

had  once  been  so  dear,  and  which  had  ever  lived 

so  vividly  in  memory,  would  have  stricken  her. 
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were  it  but  for  a  moment,  with  some  touch  of 
tenderness — that  she  could  not,  after  this  lapse 
of  long  years,  and  such  years,  have  re-entered 
her  bower  unmoved  ! 

But  no. — She  knew  how  terrible  would  be 
the  interview  which  awaited  her — and  she  had 
summoned  all  the  energies  of  a  determined 
nature  to  meet  it.  What  efforts  this  must  have 
cost  even  one  so  habituated  to  self-controul  as 
Mabel,  it  is  needless  to  say — but  the  effort  had 
been  made — her  mind  was  wrought  up  to  her 
fearful  purpose. 

Mabel  was  again  in  her  own  bower ; — but 
different  indeed  was  she  who  came  thither  now 
from  the  young  and  beautiful  creature  who  had 
left  it.  Her  beauty,  it  is  true,  had  not  passed 
away. — Time,  merely  as  such,  could  not,  in- 
deed, have  yet  had  any  very  deteriorating  influ- 
ence upon  it — for  Mabel  was  not  yet  quite  forty 
Years  of  age  ;  but  neither  had  sorrow  had  that 
withering  effect  upon  her  frame  which  so  often 
attends  its  visitations.  It  is  when  sorrow  assumes 
the  character  of  despair  that  it  thus  dries  up  the 
current  of  our  blood,  and  makes  us  old  before 
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our  time.  When  hope  is  absent — when  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  to  expect  or  to  desire,  then 
it  is  that  the  frame,  ere  long,  partakes  of  the 
decrepitude  of  the  heart.  But  in  Mabel's  case, 
there  had  been  through  life  an  object  of  ardent 
hope,  of  intense  pursuit — no  matter  to  how  evil 
an  issue  that  hope  and  that  pursuit  looked  for- 
ward— they  existed — and  that,  in  itself,  pre- 
vented the  numbing  stagnation  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  chief  agent  in  destroying  the  juices 
of  life.  For  years,  Mabel  had  been  actively  and 
ceaselessly  employed  to  the  furtherance  of  one 
terrible  end — and  the  very  ceaselessness  of  that 
activity  bore  her  through  the  dreadful  task. 

Her  bloom,  it  is  true,  was  gone.  An  habitual 
paleness  and  gravity  of  aspect  had  replaced  the 
more  brilliant  attributes  of  her  beauty  of  which 
I  have  earlier  spoken — but  at  the  same  time 
they  rendered  it  more  severe — I  might  say  more 
sublime.  For  though  perhaps  those  who  read 
the  human  countenance  minutely  might  have 
traced  the  marks  of  the  darker  passions — ^yet 
they  also  have  their  sublimity,  although  of  a 
lower  nature,  as  well  as  the  calm,  the  holy,  and 
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the  pure.  The  fallen  angels  are  fallen  it  is  true 
— but  the  traces  of  their  heavenly  nature  still 
beam  upon  their  brow. 

Mabel's  aspect  now  bespoke  that  dreadful 
composure  which  checks  and  covers  a  storm  of 
the  wildest  and  most  terrible  passions — that 
aspect  which  I  have  seen  somewhere  compared 
to  the  snow  which  lies  on  a  volcano.  Her  face 
and  brow  were  deadly  pale,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spot  of  burning  red  in  the  centre  of  the 
cheek — her  eyes  were  dry  and  bloodshot — her 
lips  parched  and  white — the  very  extremity  of 
excitation  operated  its  usual  effects  upon  her 
frame,  but,  in  her  mind,  her  stern  determination 
kept  its  power  at  bay  there. 

'^ '  I  shall  not  forget  the  trj'st'  were  the  last 
words  I  spoke  beneath  this  tree,""  muttered 
INIabel  to  herself,  "  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it. 
The  first  day  of  my  return  I  promised  to  give 
Oberfeldt  a  welcome  to  my  bower — and  a  wel- 
come will  I  give  to  him,  the  remembrance  of 
which  he  shall  carry  to  the  grave.  The  hour  is 
arrived — let  me  but  retain  strength  and  calmness 
to  go  through  this  task — and  then  I  care  not 
what  comes — my  work  will  be  accomplished." 
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Oberfeldt  was  punctual  to  the  hour. — He  came ; 
and  once  again  he  and  ]\Iabel  were  face  to  face ! 
The  agitation  of  both  was  extreme  ;  but  that 
of  Adrian  was  far  the  greater.  The  scene  at 
the  masked  ball,  the  suddenness  of  which  had 
overpowered  her,  had  in  some  degree  forestalled 
the  feelings  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ac- 
cumulated upon  this  moment — as,  when  a  person 
is  precipitated  from  a  height,  his  striking  against 
some  substance  midway,  renders  his  fall  less 
severe.  Moreover  she  had  had  full  preparation 
for  this  interview,  and  had  fearfully  schooled 
herself  to  meet  it.  Oberfeldt,  on  the  contrary, 
had,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  still  been 
in  suspense.  It  is  true  that  the  inclination  of 
his  expectations  had  been  that  it  must  be  Mabel 
herself  whom  he  should  see — but  his  doubts 
were  great  and  various ; — at  times  he  believed 
]\Iabel  to  be  dead,  and  that  he  should  see  only 
the  Cygani — at  others,  that  it  might  be  his 
daughter  herself,  to  whom,  in  dying,  she  who 
stole  her  had  revealed  the  truth.  It  is  hard, 
indeed,  to  say  to  which  alternative  his  wishes 
pointed.      Fears,   of  many  kinds  and  colours, 
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mingled  too  strongly  with  his  expectation  of 
meeting  Mabel,  for  him  to  hope  for  that  result, 
more  than  during  those  occasional  moments,  in 
which  the  remembrance  of  the  love  that  once 
had  been  between  them  bore  down  all  before  it. 

His  doubts  were  now  solved  !  It  was  Mabel 
herself!  She  stood  pale,  motionless,  and  erect: 
her  lip  slightly  quivered,  it  is  true — but  her 
dark  eyes  bent  upon  him  a  fixed,  searching,  and 
fiery  glance. 

But  much — oh,  how  much  I — passed  in  her 
heart  which  her  countenance  did  not  reveal ! 
The  lover  of  her  youth  stood  before  her — the 
only  man  whom  she  had  ever  loved  !  Oberfeldt 
was  a  good  deal  altered — his  temples  and  his 
forehead  were  bare,  and  the  forehead  was  fur- 
rowed by  time — but  he  had  still  the  same  erect 
and  noble  form,  and  his  eye,  although  it  now 
quailed  under  Mabel's  glance,  had  lost  none  of 
its  early  fire. 

*'  It  is  then  you  !  Mabel  I" — ^he  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
speak. — 

''  Aye,  Count  Oberfeldt,"  she  answered  in  a 
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firmer  voice  than  his — "  it  is  I  indeed.  You 
have  sought  me  often  and  long — now  you  be- 
hold me." — She  paused  for  a  moment ;  but,  as 
he  remained  silent,  she  continued  in  a  calmer 
and  somewhat  ironical  tone — "  You  may  re- 
member, Sir,  when  we  vrere  here  last,  I  promised 
that,  on  the  very  first  day  of  my  return  to  Ober- 
feldt,  I  woukl  come  to  this  spot,  and  bid  you 
welcome  to  my  Bower" — her  voice  sliglitly  faltered 
as  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  but,  recover- 
ing herself  immediately,  she  proceeded — "This  is 
the  first  day  of  my  return  to  Oberfeldt — I  am 
come  to  keep  my  tryst — and  the  welcome  I  have 
to  give  you  is  tidings  of  your  child  !'' 

Oberfeldt  could  scarcely  answer  her.  Two 
different  trains  of  emotion,  the  deepest  and  the 
strongest  his  life  had  known,  w^ere  called  into 
violent  action  by  MabePs  v.ords.  She  alluded 
to  the  days  of  their  union,  and  to  his  breach  of 
it — and  also  to  the  fate  of  his  child  : — the  crowd 
and  conflict  of  his  feelings  almost  choked  him. 

"  Mabel,"  he  said  at  last,  ''  my  emotions  at 
this  moment  scarcely  will  suffer  me  to  speak — I 
scarcely  know  what  I  do  speak — Your  fate  has 
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been  to  me — Heaven  can  witness — subject  of 
deep  anxiety  and  distress — but  my  child — oh  ! 
IVIabel,  I  am  a  father — remember  how  I  lost  my 
child — you  cannot  know  how  I  loved  it — tell 
me  of  it — I  beseech  you — tell  me — does  it  live  ?" 

If  there  were  one  or  two  expressions  in  this 
which  might  have  touched  jNIabel,  there  were 
others  which  caused  her  heart  to  remain  steeled 
and  vindictive  as  before.  ''  She  does  live" — she 
answered — '^  but  I  have  much  to  say,  and  must 
say  it  in  order.  Sit  down,  Sir,  and  hear  me 
calmly  and  without  interruption." 

They  seated  themselves  on  the  remains  of 
that  bench  which  had  so  often  borne  them — and 
all  Mabel's  preparation  and  self- schooling  could 
not  prevent  this  thought  from  shooting  power- 
fully across  her  mind.  She  paused  for  an 
instant  to  recover  her  fall  self-possession,  and 
then  spoke  thus  : — 

'^Adrian  von  Oberfeldt,"  said  she,  ^' it  is 
needless  for  me  to  recall  to  yonr  mind  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  first  known  to 
each  other.  I  was  a  poor  wandering  Bohemian 
— devoted,  as  it   seemed,  by  nature  to  live  the 

Vol,  II.  N 
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life  of  my  race — but  being  at  the  same  time 
gifted  by  that  nature  with  a  soul  to  scorn  and 
loathe  it.  You  were,  as  you  are  now,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  of  rank — and  we  were  both 
young.  But  my  youth  was  extreme — and  my 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  of  mankind  more 
than  proportionate.  You,  on  the  contrary,  had 
arrived  at  full  manhood — and  had  lived  for 
years  in  the  most  polished  court,  and  the  most 
refined  city,  in  the  world.  How  you  won  me, 
these  our  relative  positions  and  characters  might 
sufficiently  explain — but  there  v/as  yet  another 
circumstance  Avhich  strongly  contributed  to  that 
result,  and  without  which,  probably,  it  would 
have  never  been.  I  mean  that  you  pledged  to 
me  your  honour — and  that  I  believed  you.  You 
spoke,  undoubtedly,  with  a  tone  and  a  manner 
of  sincerity  which  would  have  misled  persons  far 
less  ignorant  than  I  was — me  they  deceived 
entirely.  I  remember  as  minutely  as  though 
the  words  were  spoken  yesterday,  your  expres- 
sions in  the  market-place,  at  Leipsig: — when  I 
spoke  of  being  defenceless,  you  said  *  The  ab- 
sence of  any  protection  is  the  strongest  of  all ! — 
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you  will  have  placed  your  whole  destiny  in  my 
hands — woe  be  unto  me  if  I  prove  an  unfaithful 
steward.'  —  These  were  your  words — and  I 
remember  being  struck  and  touched  by  the 
delicacy  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  unprotected 
had  the  strongest  protection  in  their  very  de- 
fencelessness.  '  A  man  who  feels  thus.'  —  I 
thought — '  cannot  but  be  worthy  of  trust.'  '* 

Here  again  the  recollections  cf  the  time  to 
which  she  recurred  so  vividly,  gave  a  dash  of 
sorrowful  tenderness  to  her  thoughts  and  manner, 
from  which,  the  m.oment  the  full  consciousness 
of  it  struck  her,  she  hastened  to  shake  herself 
free.  She  rallied  at  once — and  vrent  on — 
''Again,  the  last  words  you  spoke  when  we 
parted  that  night  were  '  You  trust  yourself  to 
my  honour — you  shall  never  find  it  fail" — and 
you  added  the  imprecation,  '  Evil  be  my  lot 
when  I  betray  my  trust !' — How  truly  you  ful- 
filled that  trust — how  faithful  a  steward  you 
were,  I  leave  it  to  your  own  heart  to  judge.'' 

*'Nay,  Mabel,"  interrupted  Oberfeldt — ''you 
do  me  wrong" 

"  Sir,  hear  me  out,"    returned  Mabel — ^*  I 

N  2 
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speak  only  of  facts — you  may  draw  from  them 
what  inference  you  please.  You  need  not  think 
that  I  recal  these  things  to  upbraid  you  !  The 
time  for  upbraiding, — if,  with  a  proud  spirit, 
there  can  be  ever  such  a  time^ — is  long  since 
passed.  I  would  not  stoop  to  it  at  the  moment 
of  our  parting — it  is  not  likely  I  should  do  so 
now.  But  what  I  have  said^  and  am  about  to 
say,  is  necessary  to  myself — I  choose  to  detail 
to  you  my  motives  before  I  tell  of  my  actions. 
To  resume : — For  some  time — indeed,  during 
the  whole  period  of  our  residence  at  this  place, — 
3'ou  acted  fully  up  to  your  promises  and  my 
hopes.  You  cultivated  what  talents  nature  had 
given  me — your  tenderness  was  unremitting — 
and  (for  all  considerations  of  petty  bashfulness 
sre  lost  in  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  sought 
you  this  day — )  I  loved  you  with  a  warmth,  a 
fondness,  and  a  devotion,  such  as  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  affection  which  woman 
has  borne  to  man  I^' 

"  Dear  Mabel,"  said  Oberfeldt,  encouraged 
at  once  and  softened  by  these  words ;  and  he 
took  her  hand  as  she  spoke.     But  she  snatched 
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it  "violently  from  his  grasp,  aud  starting  back, 
exclaimed — ''  Touch  me  not,  Sir  ! — I  came  not 
hither  for  folly  and  mockery  such  as  this : — 
there  is  a  gulf  placed  between  us,  vast  and  im- 
moveable as  that  concerning  which  these  words 
were  first  spoken. — It  is  necessary  as  I  have 
already  said,  necessary  for  myself,  that  I  should 
recapitulate  the  sentiments  which,  successively,. 
I  have  felt  towards  you — but  as  your  fancy  is. 
so  nimble  that  you  cannot  hear  the  fact  related 
that  I  once,  no  matter  how  long  since,  loved 
you,  without  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  may  cajole  me  still,  I  will  so  far  anticipate 
the  progress  of  my  tale,  that  I  will  tell  you  that 
now  I  hate  and  scorn  you  with  all  the  strength 
and  bitterness  which  wrongs  like  mine  may  well 
excite.  And  now,  Sir — hear  me  calmly;  or, 
even  yet  you  shall  know  nothing  of  your  child." 

Mabel's  sterner  and  fiercer  feelino^s  were 
aroused  ;  and  she  now  proceeded  with  fewer 
touches  of  sadness,  if  not  of  regret — and  with  less 
calmness  and  caution. 

*'  Well,  Sir — we  went,  as  you  know,  to 
Dresden — and  there,  after  a  time,  I  was  brought 
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upon  the  stage.  This  first  cutthig  through  the 
peaceful  and  domestic  habits  we  had  formed, 
struck  me  severely.  The  step,  though  it  had 
been  our  original  intent,  had  latterly  fallen  into 
oblivion — and  the  pang  was,  consequently,  most 
painful.  But  still,  I  did  you  justice  :  I  saw  it 
grieved  you  also — I  saw  that  you  acted,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  unavoidable  necessity — 
and  I  consequently  obeyed,  and,  though  not 
'.\illingly,  cheerfully. 

*'  I  now  was  exposed  to  every  sohcitation — 
temptation  I  will  not  call  it,  for  there  was  none 
— which  the  profligate  of  your  sex  urge  upon 
the  exposed  of  ours.  This,  likewise,  you 
knew  not — you  knew  not  that  the  King,  your 
friend,  and  master,  and  patron,  was  the  foremost, 
the  most  eager,  and  the  most  persevering,  in 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  me.  I  told  you  not 
these  things — for  I  did  not  need  your  protection 
— in  such  points,  a  woman  can  always  sufficiently 
protect  herself. — But  from  the  disgust  which 
they  caused  me — nay,  from  the  feeling  of  degra- 
dation, that  I  should  be  thought  a  fitting  object 
for  such  attacks,  I  could  not  shield  myself: — 
but  I  suffered  in  silence  for  your  sake. 
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"And  it  was  at  this  time  that  you  first  became 
estranged  from  me —  it  was  now  that  your  affec- 
tions began  to  slacken,  and  your  manners  to 
grow  cool. — Oh !  God  !  with  what  agonizing  pain 
did  the  first  hesitating  doubt  that  such  was  the 
case,  strike  upon  my  mind  ! — With  what  un- 
speakable anguish  did  I  admit  the  undeniable 
certainty  that  so  indeed  it  was!  And,  even 
then,  I  could  not  discover  the  cause  ! — I  knew 
it  not  till  your  own  mean,  poor,  equivocating 
letter  betrayed  it !  I  had,  the  night  before  we 
parted,  seen  sufficient  to  prove  to  me  that  your 
attentions,  at  least,  were  devoted  to  another — I 
then  thought  your  affections  alsp  ! — But  your 
letter  revealed  to  me  the  grovelling,  abject 
meanness  of  your  soul — it  dispelled  at  once  the 
illusions  of  affection — for  it  rendered  non-existent 
the  being  whom  I  had  loved.  I  saw  that  it  was 
not  attachment  to  another  which  had  estranged 
you  from  me — but  that  you  had  grown  ashamed 
of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  us, 
because  I  was  a  lowly-born  Bohemian .'' 

"  By  heaven  !  No  !"" — exclaimed  the  Count — 
"  such  an  idea  never  crossed  my  brain  ! — How 
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could  it  ? — did  I  not  know  that  from  the  first  ? 

Did  I  not  know " 

*'  You  knew/'  resumed  Mabel,  ^*  what  I  was, 
but  the  world  did  not.  When  I  became  an 
actress,  (which  remember  you  yourself  had  made 
me)  and  was  daily  before  the  world,  you  grew 
ashamed — I  repeat  it,  ashamed — of  the  nature 
of  our  intercourse — that  is,  of  your  affection,  and 
(I  believe  it)  also  your  respect,  having  been  de- 
voted to  one  whose  calling  that  world  thinks  so 
lightly  of.  And  this  it  was  which  gave  room 
for  the  accursed  blight  of  ancestorial  pride  to 
regain  its  hold  upon  your  heart — for  you  to 
pore  upon  the  thought  that  your  line  must  be 
continued — that  it  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  you 
by  Heaven  to  marry  a  woman  of  your  own  rank 
— by  Hell,  rather!" — she  continued,  her  voice 
thickening  and  her  countenance  darkening  as 
she  spoke — "  for  it  was  founded  on  perjury  the 
most  foul — on  cruelty  the  most  savage — its 
motives  were  mean,  cold,  and  inhuman — and  its 

issue" but  she  found  she  was  oroino:  too  far, 

and,     suddenly     checking    herself,    she    added 
in    a   calmer    tone — ''  but   I    will  not  forestall 
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what  I  have  to  tell  you — you  will  know  it  soon 
enough ! 

'^  you  married^  and  you  sent  me  gold  to 
pay  me  for  myself — body,  heart  and  soul! — you 
thought  you  knew  me — ^you  believed  that  you 
had  fathomed  the  depths  of  my  spirit,  and  yet 
you  sent  me  money  !  Thought  you  that  I  had 
lived  with  you  till  I  had  imbibed  your  own 
baseness  ? — I  went  forth  from  your  house,  and, 
as  I  shook  the  dust  from  my  feet,  I  made  that 
vow  which  you  will  tais  d^y  learn  how  tho- 
roughly I  have  kept.  I  left  Germany,  and 
went,  by  way  of  Paris,  to  Italy.  I  passed  at 
once  to  Naples,  as  being  the  place  the  farthest 
removed  from  hence,  and,  taking  the  name  of 
Zerlini,  re-appeared  upon  the  stage ."" 

"  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Oberfeldt,  ''  and 
is  it  possible  that  you  and  the  Zerhni  are  one  ? 
How  extraordinary  that  in  all  my  search  for  you, 
the  stage  never  crossed  my  mind  !  But,  in  any 
case,  the  celebrated  Italian  was  the  very  last  per- 
son upon  whom  my  suspicions  would  have  fallen." 

^'  I  judged  so" — said  Mabel — "  and  therefore 
was  it  that  I   determined  thus.     But,  although 
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I  was  thus  completely  hidden  from  your  view — 
you  never,  for  a  moment,  passed  from  mine. 
]\Iy  agents  never  had  their  eyes  removed  from 
you — all  that  happened  to  you — all  that  you  did 
— vv'hither  you  went,  and  what  your  habits  were 
— were  knovrn  to  me  as  intimately  as  to  any 
servant  within  your  walls.  You  were  hke  the 
prey  into  which  the  barb  is  stricken — I  gave  you 
line  and  allowed  you  to  run  at  pleasure,  but  it  was 
stricken — you  could  not  escape  me.  At  length, 
I  determined  you  shayi  feel  T,zy  pcv.'er.  Your 
child  was  stolen  from  this  spot,  by  my  order. 
The  Hungarian  gipsey-girl,  whom  you  ques- 
tioned concerning  her  song,  brought  the  child  to 
me  within  an  hour  after  it  was  lost — and,  before 
your  messengers  had  well  left  the  castle  in  search 
of  it,  we  were  floating  rapidly  down  the  Elbe  to 
a  vessel  which  had  brought  me  from  Italy,  and 
which  lay  awaiting  my  return." 

Oberfeldt  groaned  deeply.  He  had  indeed 
made  some,  though  few,  enquiries  among  the 
sea-faring  people  on  the  Elbe  ; — but  the  Itahan 
vessel  which  had  conveyed  Mabel,  had  been 
there  only  a  few  nights,  had  attracted  no  atten- 
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tion,  and  had  been  forgotten  by  the  time  Ober- 
feldt, — nearly  a  month  afterwards,  for  his  sus- 
picions had  naturally  at  first  been  directed  in- 
land,— made  his  enquiries.  No  one  belonging  to 
the  river  knew  anything  of  the  matter ;  for,  it 
-svill  be  remembered,  it  was  already  dusk  when 
the  child  had  been  taken  from  Oberfeldt — and  it 
"was  quite  dark  before  the  boat,  which  contained 
Mabel  and  her  victim^  began  to  descend  the  Elbe. 

"  And  it  was  thus  then,  that  all  my  search 
was  \ain  !  My  thoughts  often,  nay  almost  un- 
changedly,  turned  upon  you  ;— but  never  could 
I  find  any  trace  of  whither  you  had  gone  beyond 
Paris — any  more  than  I  could  some  years  before. 
The  Signora  Zerlini !  —  Heavens  !  How  little, 
when  I  heard  the  name,  did  my  mind  revert  to 
you  ! — and  yet,  now  that  I  know  the  truth,  it 
seems  wonderful  that  it  should  not  have  flashed 
upon  me  at  once  ! — The  Cygani  then  was  em- 
ployed by  you?'* 

"  You  shall  see  her" — was  the  answer — and 
Mabel  blew  loudly  upon  a  silver  call  which 
huno:  to  her  waist.  She  was  determined  that 
Oberfeldt  should  hme  the  fullest  conviction  of 
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the  identity  of  his  child,  before  the  horrible  fact 
which  she  was  about  to  reveal  should  induce  him 
to  shrink  from  the  knowledge  of  his  daughter''s 
fate,  as  much  as  he  had  before  ardently  desired 
to  possess  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  Zitza  came ;  she  brought 
with  her  a  basket.  The  Count  knew  her  at  once. 
The  dreadful  circumstance  by  which  his  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  her  had  been  marked, 
had  impressed  her  image  too  strongly  upon  his 
mind,  for  the  effects  of  sixteen  years  upon  her 
person  to  efface  it. 

''  It  is  she  indeed !"  said  Oberfeldt — *'  Mis- 
creant ! — and  what  could  tempt  you  to  so  hor- 
rible an  act  ?'' 

"  Count  Oberfeldt,"  said  Mabel,  ''  restrain 
yourself — or  even  yet  the  fact  so  nearly  divulged 
shall  never  be  revealed  to  you.  Zitza,  open  the 
basket." 

She  did  so — and  displayed  to  Oberfeldt  the 
dress  and  ornaments  which  his  unhappy  child 
had  worn  on  the  day  of  her  abstraction.  He  had 
described  them  too  often  in  the  researches  which 
followed  not  to  recognize  them  in  a  moment. 
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^'  This  person,"  said  -Mabel,  ^'  brought  the 
child  to  rae,  as  I  have  said,  within  an  hour  of 
its  being  taken  hence  ;  she  has  been  in  my  ser- 
vice, as  its  attendant,  ever  since.  Are  not  these 
things  so?" 

^^  They  are,"  said  the  Cygani. 

''  Tis  welP^ — rejoined  her  mistress — "retire. — 
And  now,  Count  Oberfeldt,  it  remains  for  me 
to  give  you  knowledge  of  what  has  become  of 
your  child." 

"  Torture  me  no  more  !" — interrupted  Adrian, 
driven  almost  to  madness  by  suspense — ''  tell  me 
my  fate  at  once — tell  me  w-here  is  my  dear  child 
—tell  me" 

^'  Count  Oberfeldt,  you  will  gain  nothing  by 
this  intemperance.  I  will  tell  you,  anon." — Her 
eyes  glared  upon  him  with  the  expression  of  a 
fiend — the  veins  of  her  brow  and  throat  were 
swelled  almost  to  bursting — the  muscles  of  her 
lips  quivered  with  a  convulsive  spasm,  which 
gave  a  slight  distortion  to  a  countenance  already 
approaching  to  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
Furies  of  JMythology — yet  was  her  voice  strong, 
firm,  and  clear,  as  she  said,  '*  You  will  remember. 
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Sir,  that  I  was  discarded  and  trampled  under 
foot  for  the  sake  of  your  family  pride.  You 
thought  it  right  and  necessary  that  you  should 
marry  in  your  own  class  of  life,  in  order  to 
continue  your  noble  house.  For  this  conside- 
ration, you  forfeited  your  pledged  word  of 
honour — ^you  betrayed  that  trust  to  which,  if 
3'OU  proved  unfaithful,  you  invoked  the  male- 
diction of  heaven  upon  your  head  ; — ^  Evil  be 
my  lot,'  you  said,  '  if  I  prove  an  unfaithful 
steward  :' — you  have  so  proved — what  your  lot 
will  be  you  shall  now  judge.  Count  von  Ober- 
feldt,  your  race  has  been  continued  in  the  person 
of  a  daughter — that  daughter  you  have  seen — 
that  daughter  is  Mademoiselle  Rovelli,  the 
king's  concubine !" 

If  the  painter  of  old  threw  a  veil  over  the 
father's  face,  in  despair  of  representing  the  ex- 
pression of  parental  agony,  assuredly  I,  whose 
powers  of  representation  are  so  infinitely  more 
feeble,  from  the  difference  both  of  the  arts  and  of 
the  artists, — may  be  permitted  the  same  privilege 
now.  In  that  case,  the  sacrifice  was  only  of  the 
daughter's  life, — here,  it  was  of  her  honour — and 
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in  this,  as  in  the  ancient  tale^  the  father  had  de- 
livered up  the  victim  himself ! 

"Aye  !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  springing  up,  and 
£;peaking  now  with  unrestrained  fury  !  "  She  is 
your  child  ! — Clara  de  Rovelli,  Clara  Zerlini, 
Clara  von  Oberfeldt  are  one  ! — Your  race  is 
continued  !  and  nobly  ! — Seek  out  your  tribe  of 
profligates  in  Paris — your  friends  and  their 
successors  ! — ask  them  of  Clara  Zerlini — they 
will  tell  you  wJiat  she  was — yoii  can  tell  them 
ivJio  she  is.  The  off-scouring  of  Parisian  cor- 
ruption— the  discarded  mistress  of  its  minions  of 
debauchery — such  is  the  heiress  to  the  name  of 
Oberfeldt ! — You  spurned  me  because  I  was  of 
lowly  birth,  and  had  trusted  to  your  truth  and 
honour. — Your  pride,  forsooth,  must  cause  you 
to  marry  a  noble  lady,  and  to  continue  your 
noble  line  !  Ha  ! — ha  ! — ha !" — and  her  con- 
vulsive laugh  of  horrible  triumph  caused  her 
wretched  victim  to  VATithe  anew  in  agony.  — 
''  And  now" — she  continued — "  and  now  the 
noble,  the  proud,  the  haughty  Lord  of  Ober- 
feldt, cringing  in  his  character  of  courtier,  pan- 
ders to  the  King's  lust,  and  procures  for  him  his 
own  daughter !" 
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"  Fiend  !"  exclaimed  the  Count — but  the  very 
excess  of  his  shame,  rage,  and  anguish  stopped 
his  imprecations  in  his  throat — he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud  ! 

"  Ey  this  time,''  resumed  Mabel,  ^«  the  King 
knows  to  what  extent  he  is  beholden  to  you" — 
Oberfelt  shuddered — ^'  Nor  he  alone — it  is 
public  to  the  whole  court ! — all  your  friends 
whom  you  have  gathered  round  you  here,  are  at 
this  moment  commenting  on  your  shame.  You 
will  have  their  cutting  sneers,  and  their  still 
more  cutting  pity.  '  The  Count  of  Oberfeldt's 
lost  child  is  found  ! — The  heiress  to  that  long 
and  noble  line  is  at  lengdi  discovered.'  ^  Found  ! 
where  .?— Discovered  !  which  is  she  .^' — '  She  is 
the  Parisian  prostitute  for  whom  the  Count  von 
Oberfeldt  played  pander  to  the  King  !  '^ 

The  miserable,  heart- stricken  man  cowered 
beneath  the  storm  of  contumely  and  scorn  with 
which  he  was  thus  assailed.  The  pride  of  birth 
had,  indeed,  been  one  of  the  strongest  feelings 
of  his  mind — I  was  about  to  say  of  his  '  nature,' 
but  Avith  such  feelings  nature  has  no  concern — 
and    the   agony   of  insupportable   shame    with 
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Tvhich  he  was  overwhelmed  was  proportionably 
terrible.  But  a  deeper  and  more  horrible 
thought  also  mingled  with  this.  He  had,  he 
could  not  deny  it  to  himself,  been  accessory  to 
the  dishonour  of  his  own  child  !  His  life  had 
been  passed  amid  the  laxity  both  of  idea  and  of 
action  which  was  prevalent  in  the  courts  of  that 
period — but  his  heart  was  neither  so  corrupt  nor 
so  hardened  as  not  to  shrink  with  horror  un- 
speakable from  a  thought  like  this.  In  all  the 
various  images  which  his  fancy  had  conjured  up 
concerning  the  fate  of  his  child,  a  life  of  wander- 
ing, of  want,  even  of  guilt  (for  at  times  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  with  the  Bohemians)  had  occa- 
sionally crossed  his  mind.  But  this  terrible 
certainty  of  corruption  and  irretrievable  pro- 
fligacy, far,  far  worse  than  the  worst  dream  his 
imagination  had  ever  pictured — and  then  the 
soul-sickening  thought  of  his  own  share  in  her 
present  shame — Oh  !  God  !  the  agony  of  that 
man's  mind  at  this  moment  would,  could  she 
have  seen  its  full  extent,  almost  have  excited  the 
compassion  even  of  her  who  had  inflicted  it ! 
"Who  could  have  thought,  when   the   young 
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and  gay  Count  Oberfeldt  first  addressed  the 
pretty  Bohemian  at  the  fair  of  Leipsig  that  such 
would  be  the  result  of  his  so  doing  ? — who 
could  have  supposed  that  the  tryst  of  affection 
made  at  this  tree  would  have  been  thus  kept  ?— 
Truly, 

The  god  s  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us ; — 

well  may  it  be  said  that  ''  our  sins  are  like  the 
Dragon's  teeth  sown  hy  Cadmus — they  rise  up 
against  us  in  the  shape  of  armed  men.''' 

It  takes  much  time  even  imperfectly  to  de- 
scribe mental  sensations  such  as  those  which 
Oberfeldt  then  experienced ;  yet  alas  !  far  more 
than  I  have  here  set  forth  may  be  crowded  into 
the  human  heart,  in  one  moment  of  accumulated 
misery. 

I\Iabel  gazed  upon  Oberfeldt  as  he  sat, — his 
arms  supported  by  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands.  It  seemed  that  some  revulsion 
took  place  in  her  mind  ;  for  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  minutes,  she  again  addressed 
him,  she  dropped  the  fearful  tone  of  irony  in 
which  she  had  hitherto   spoken,  and   continued 
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with  less  of  fury,  and  perhaps  more  of  sorrow : 
— "You  cast  from  you,"  she  said,  ''a  heart 
which  adored  you,  for  the  pahry  considerations 
of  rank — you  would  have  broken  it,  had  not 
scorn  preserved  it  from  breaking — you  turned 
its  kindness  into  gall — its  good  into  evil — its 
fond  affections  into  the  very  spirit  of  hell  ! 
Oh  !  God — my  heart  was  formed  to  love  and  to 
be  grateful — and,  for  long,  long  years  it  has 
cherished  nothing  but  hatred  and  revenge  ! — 
Tlie  very  being'' — and  her  voice  grew  hollow  as 
she  spoke — ''  the  very  being  whom  I  nursed, 
reared,  and  fondled — who  caressed  and  smiled 
upon  me, — I  fed  with  poison  instead  of  food — 
day  by  day,  I  instilled  corruption  into  her  young 
heart — I  made  her  what  she  is  now  !" — Oberfeldt 
groaned  in  anguish. — ''  Audit  was  to  this  hour," 
continued  Mabel,  ''  it  was  to  this  hour  of  tri- 
umphant vengeance  that  I  looked  for  repayment 
for  these  years  of  horror  ! — It  is  come  at  last  ! — 
my  work  is  accomphshed  ! — and," — summoning, 
as  though  by  a  strong  effort  her  declining  fierce- 
ness to  her  aid — "  I  am  repaid  !" — A  pause  of 
several  moments  followed — Avhen  Oberfeldt  again 
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heard  her  say  in  a  broken  and  choaking  voice — 
^'  Repaid  ? — am  I  indeed  repaid  ? — can  aught 
repay  me  for  what  I  have  suffered — for  what  I 
have  done  ?  " 

She  was  again  silent; — and  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  Oberfeldt,  buried  in  the 
feelings  of  his  despair,  raised  his  head  from  the 
posture  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained. 
When  he  did,  he  beheld  Mabel  stretched  upon 
the  ground — her  face  covered  with  blood,  which 
flowed  in  streams  from  every  outlet  through 
which  its  torrent  could  find  a  vent.  Passion 
had  claimed  its  victim  :  in  the  storm  of  her 
emotions  a  blood-vessel  had  burst ;  and  when 
Oberfeldt  went  to  raise  her,  he  found  that  she 
was  alreadv  dead. 


EXD    OF   THE    SECOXD   TALE. 


SECOND    LOVE. 


AVEZ-VOUS  COMMIS  DES  FAUTE3,  XE  CRAIGNEZ  PAS 
DE  LE3  REPARER.  VOTKE  AME  EST-ELLE  MALaDE, 
CHERCHEZ  A  LA  GUERIR. 


SECOND    LOVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Viran'  le  femine. 

Il  Don"  Giovaxxt. 

''  Lisbon,  1813. 
'*  If  we  English  be  not  spoiled  here,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  causes  to  make  us  so.  In  my  case, 
you  wiU  probably  say  it  is  because  I  am  spoiled 
already — and,  perhaps,  it  is  very  true.  But, 
unquestionably,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  process,  and 
I  am  wilhng  to  undergo  it  over  again.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  since  I  have  been  able  to  go  about  I 
have  been  passing  my  time  most  agreeably,  and  I 
doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  to  support  very  philo- 
sophically the  weeks  which  must  yet  pass  before 
my  arm  will  be  out  of  its  sling. 

^'  What  a  bore  it  must  be,  dear  Frank,  for 
the  men  here  to  be  so  completely  eclipsed  and 
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thrown  into  the  back  ground.  I  wonder  they 
do  not  stab  us  in  their  dark  streets — for  we  are 
courted  and  made  much  of  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  slighted.  And  so,  it  is  said,  were 
the  French  before  us.  Whence  is  this?  They 
came  as  conquerors,  we  as  alhes — still  our  recep- 
tion by  the  fairer  part  of  the  community  has 
been  the  same.  Whence  the  fact  arises,  it  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  say  ;  unless  it  be  that,  with 
all  due  respect  to  our  ancient  Lusitanian  friends, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  have  been  bred 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames  are 
rather  more  presentable  people  than  the  sons  of 
the  Tagus.  But,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  effect ;  as  Lord  Fopping- 
ton  says,  '  I  am  willing  to  take  it  any  how,  stap 
my  vitals.' 

"  Here  I  am  billeted  in  a  house,  in  which 
there  are  two  daughters  and  a  step-mother,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- seven, 
who  were  in  the  charitable  habit  of  often  coming 
to  the  'side  of  my  sick  bed,  in  despite,  as  my 
servant  Jose  told  me,  of  the  frequent  injunctions 
of  the  worthy  husband  and  father  to  the  con« 
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trary.  And  no\s',  they  seem  to  be  rather  more 
ready  to  receive  the  expression  of  my  grateful 
thanks,  than  I  am  to  breathe  it.  But  there  is 
Vemharras  des  richesses.  If  I  were  to  give  the 
apple  to  either  of  the  three  goddesses,  the  two 
others  would  tear  out  the  eyes  of  the  preferred 
one,  and  poison  me. 

"  Again,  in  society  it  is  absurd  how  much  we 
are  made  of — the  Liberadores,  as  theycallus. 
Being  an  English  officer — even  though  it  be  only 
an  ensign  in  a  marching  regiment,  is  a  sufficient 
passport:  you  may  judge,  therefore,  v^^hat  a 
Captain  in  the  Guards  may  do.  Au  reste,  I  am 
at  this  moment,  you  know,  so  interesting  I — with 
my  arm  in  a  shng,  and  my  face  overspread  with 
a  romantic  paleness  from  my  recent  confinement. 
And  then,  these  women  are  so  formed  for  love ; — 
their  eyes  are  so  full  and  large,  at  once  so  lan- 
guishing and  so  brilliant — and  their  forms  are 
so  voluptuous — and  their  whole  minds  and  souls 
seem  so  devoted  to  the  one  great  subject,  that  no 
wonder  they  should  prove  attractive  to  a  soldier 
fresh  from  service,  and  a  sick  bed.  Love  is  the 
only  thing  of  which  they  know  any  thing — and 
Vol.  II.  O 
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they  understand  that  thoroughly.  It  comes  to 
them  as  an  instinct  with  their  birth^  and  they 
cultivate  it  assiduously  into  the  bargain.  Even 
I,  artist  as,  in  my  coxcombry,  I  have  long 
thought  myself  in  these  matters,  have  found  my 
learning,  more  than  once,  grow  pale  before  their 
more  brilliant  erudition. 

'^  And  yet,  after  a  time,  one  grows  tired  of 
this  great  facility.  A  few  difficulties  are  the 
olives  to  the  wine  of  intrigue — they  give  it  addi- 
tional zest  and  piquancy.  Moreover  the  reflec- 
tion arises,  so  chilHng  to  one's  vanity — '  It  is 
true  I  have  succeeded  w^ith  ease ;  but  might  not 
any  one,  short  of  an  idiot  or  a  baboon,  have  done 
the  same?'  You  will  admit  that  this  is  any 
thing  but  palatable.  And  yet  it  cannot  but 
recur,  and  frequently. 

*'  You  see  I  am,  in  part,  fulfilling  my  pro- 
mise to  you,  w^hich  I  made  when  I  passed  through 
liisbon  to  join  my  regiment,  that,  if  I  ever  came 
back  here,  I  would  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
people  as  I  did  then  of  the  outw^ard  appearance 
of  the  place — the  buildings,  the  river,  the 
streets,  and  their  occupants.     Then,   I  had  not 
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time  for  more  than  the  hurried  glance,  which  I 
transmitted  to  you.  Now,  I  have  mounted  my 
philosophical  spectacles — and,  thus,  am  edifying 
you  with  my  speculations  on  the  national  cha- 
racter. You  will  say  I  have  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  women ;  but  it  is  natural  for  me  to  be- 
gin with  them,  and  I  have  not  space  left  in  my 
sheet  to  enter  upon  a  new  topic.  God  bless  you, 
Frank — you  shall  hear  from  me  again  soon. 
"  Ever  and  ever  yours, 

"  Edward  Savile." 

The  tone  of  this  letter  will,  in  some  dem-ee, 
have  given  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  him  who  wrote  it — but  it  will  be  only  in 
some  degree — for  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  do 
him  justice.  To  judge  from  tins  only,  one  v»ould 
take  Captain  Savile  to  be  a  heartless  man  of  the 
world,  spoiled,  and  made  unfeeling  and  affected, 
by  early  success — and  now  given  up  to  the  self-in- 
dulgence both  of  vanity  and  sense,  wholly  reckless 
of  the  injury  and  misery  he  might  cause  to  others 
in  his  course.  But  such  would  be  a  very  unjust 
estimate  of  Edward  Savile.     Spoiled,  in  some 
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measure,  he  certainly  had  been  by  the  life  which 
he  had  led  from  boyhood.  He  had  been  early 
thrown  into  all  the  dissipation  and  excitement  of 
a  London  life,  and  had  indulged  in  them,  even 
to  excess.  But  still  the  heart  was  uncorrupted ; — 
its  more  amiable  and  ardent  qualities  were,  in- 
deed, obscured  by  the  course  he  had  run  ; — but 
they  existed  still : — the  true  metal  was  rusted 
over,  but  it  was  true  metal,  nevertheless. 

Saviie  was,  at  this  time,  between  six  and  seven- 
and-twenty,   and  had  been  about  two  years  in 
the  Peninsula.     He  had  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  arm  at  Vittoria,  and  was  now  at  Lisbon, 
in  a  state,  as  he  indicated,   of  progressive  con- 
valescence.   A  soldier  on  service  generally  makes 
the  most  of  any  interval  of  leisure  which  may 
thance   to  fall  to   his  lot ;  and  Saviie  was  not  a 
man  to  let  such  intervals  pass  unenjoyed.     The 
English  officers  at  Lisbon,  during  the  late  war, 
were,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  position, 
thrown  into  the  foremost  rank  of  society  ;  and, 
for  a   man  like  Saviie,  young,   handsome,  and 
passing  rich — with  lively  temper  and  talents,  and 
a  strong  and  cultivated  taste  for  pleasure, — it  is 
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scarcely  possible  to  picture   a   more  agreeable 
residence. 

It  is  true  that,  for  a  permanency,  Lisbon  would^ 
to  a  Guardsman,  be  an  exceeding  bore.     But, 
just  then,  the  Peninsula  was  the  fashion,  in  its 
broadest  sense.     The   eyes   of  the  world  were 
upon  it — it  was  his  duty  as  a  soldier  that  had 
brought  Savile  thither,  and  he  had  discharged  it 
with  distinction.     Added  to  all  this,  there  was 
the  excitement  of  a  foreign  and  romantic  country 
and  people ; — both  the   scene  and  the   figures 
were  those  which  distinguish  the  romances  and 
the  plays  which  are  our  first  literary  enjoyments, 
and  which  always  remain  among  the  most  vivid 
occupants    of    our    memory   and    imagination. 
Mules,  friars,  guitars,   silk  nets,  jealousie-win- 
dows,  and  veiled  women,  were  to  be  seen  at  every 
turn — and  recalled  to  an   English   mind   Don 
Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  the  Diable  Boiteux,  and  the 
Wonder,  in  a  manner   equally  novel   and  de- 
lightful.   It  is  true  that  Cervantes  never  touches 
upon  Portugal  at  all,  and  Le  Sage  only  in  his 
episodes ;    but   Savile  had   been    scarcely   long 
enough  in   Spain  to  acquire  that  contempt  for 
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every  thing  Portuguese  which^  with  a  curious 
adaptation  of  English  exclusiveness  to  existing 
circumstances,  our  officers  thought  proper  to 
share  with  the  Spaniards,  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  there  was  anything  to  be  despised.  On 
the  first  view,  everything  in  Lisbon  is,  to  a 
northern  eye,  quite  a  reahzation  of  the  images 
which  his  fancy  has  conjured  up  of  Spain  (or 
rather  the  Peninsula)  in  general ;  and,  before  he 
has  had  the  "  folly"  to  become  ''  wise"  and 
fastidious,  he  enjoys  it  accordingly. 

Thus  it  was  with  Savile.  With  all  his  town- 
liness,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  a  word  that 
is  much  wanted,)  he  had  a  dash  of  romance 
about  him  still.  If  he  had  been  told  so,  it  is 
true  he  would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  it  in 
general,  and  its  existence  in  himself  in  parti- 
cular :  but  it  was  so,  nevertheless.  No  man  of 
his  age,  in  whom  the  relics  of  early  generosity  of 
feeling  still  exist,  can  be  totally  without  it. 
The  demon  of  worldly  selfishness  must  have 
wholly  corrupted  a  heart,  originally  warm  and 
noble,  if  no  touch  of  romance,  however  latently, 
remains. 
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Now,  Savile's  heart,  as  I  have  ah'eady  hinted, 
was  not  corrupted — though  it  was  injured — not 
corrupted  nearly  so  much  as  he  himself  thought 
it  was  ;  but  it  had  certainly  been  blemished, — 
first  by  a  strong  and  fervent,  but  ill-placed,  pas- 
sion, and  afterwards  by,  what  'is  far,  far  worse, 
its  frequent  exercise  without  passion,  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to   supply,  by  this  false  excitement, 
that  passion''s  place.     Very  early  in  hfe  Savile 
had  formed  an  attachment  of  a  nature  and  de- 
gree which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  ever  to 
experience — ardent,  such  as  none  but  vehement 
hearts  can  feel — fierce,  such  as  even  those  hearts 
w^ould  not  feel  unless  insuperable  obstacles  barred 
their  way — ^guilty,  to  an  extent  of  guilt  which  the 
bright  excellence  of  the  victim  alone  can  measure. 
This  attachment   had  led   to   the   most   tragic 
issues ;  and  the  extent  of  Savile's  affliction  was 
in  proportion   to   the  excess  of  his   love.      It 
struck  him  to  the  earth — he  was  prostrate,  body 
and  soul.     But,  as  time  passed,  and  necessarily 
carried  with  it  the  first  violence  of  his  sufferings, 
he  recoiled  from   the  state  of  deep  and  settled 
gloom  into  which  he  found  himself  to  be  fast 
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sinking.  He  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than 
twenty  years  old — of  a  constitution  which  did 
not  allow  even  sorrow  like  this  permanently  to 
affect  his  health — and  hitherto  of  a  bright  and 
elastic  temperament.  He  could  no  longer  bear 
the  self  preying  upon  self,  which,  now  the  period 
of  calmer  sorrow  had  supervened,  he  felt  that  his 
seclusion  caused.  He  rushed  from  one  extreme 
into  the  other  ;  and  from  having,  for  months,  led 
the  life  of  an  anchorite,  threw  himself  again 
headlong  into  the  full  and  rushing  stream  of  the 
world. 

And  did  he  find  relief  there  ?  Alas  !  none  that 
have  tried  the  false  and  feverish  experiment 
need  to  be  told  that  he  did  not.  But,  undoubt- 
edly, it  bore  him  out  of  himself,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  frequent  and  terrible  re-actions, 
drove  from  him  painful  and  saddening  thoughts, 
to  a  degree  which  no  other  course  could  have 
effected — save  one.  For  that  one  Savile  was 
not  prepared  or  fitted.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  I  allude  to  the  effects  of  stern  religious 
and  moral  discipline ;  which,  operating  upon  a 
mind  softened  by  sorrow,-  and  made  humble  by 
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remorse,  would  have  led  to  calmness  and  re- 
signation, at  least — until  time  might  warm  them 
into  something  akin  even  to  happiness.  But 
neither  Savile*s  education  nor  habits  were  calcu- 
lated to  lead  him  to  this  resource.  When  he 
found  the  cold  and  leaden  weisjht  of  secluded 
sorrow  pressing  upon  his  heart,  he  thought  not  of 
turning  for  consolation  and  succour  to  that  pure 
spring  which  never  fails  in  its  abundance — but, 
following  the  bent  which  his  previous  life  had 
given  to  him,  dashed. once  more  upon  the  turbid 
and  inconstant  current  of  worldly  society. 

The  constant  practice  of  dissipation  re-acts 
upon  itself;  that  which  was  first  adopted  by 
choice,  is  continued  almost  from  necessity.  The 
factitious  appetite  for  excitement  becomes  as 
real  and  strong  as  were,  in  less  sophisticated  days, 
the  natural  impulses  of  passion  ;  the  habit  of  suc- 
cess gratifies  the  self-love,  while  it  leaves  the 
heart  untouched — and,  then,  Vesprit  cle  systems 
supervenes  to  put  the  climax  to  the  whole. 
"  The  conscious  pride  of  Art"  adds  its  force — 
audit  is  powerfully  great — to  the  effect  of  cus- 
tom.    A  liaison  is  begun   fi'om  curiosity,  fi-om 
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idleness,  from  the  licence  which  habit  has  given 
to  self-indulgence — and  then  it  is  continued  and 
completed  because  it  has  been  begun ; — "  it  will 
not  do,"  they  think,  ''to  be  foiled — once  the  en- 
deavour has  been  made,  success  must  crown  it." 
Into  a  state  like  this  the  character  of  Savile 
had  become  moulded.  He  had  grown  celebrated 
for  his  success  among  women,  and  he  prided 
himself  upon  knowing  them  thoroughly.  Alas ! 
his  vanity  and  his  senses  alone  were  gratified — 
his  heart  never.  He  was  beloved — but  he  never 
returned  affection.  No  second  passion  had  ever 
arisen  in  his  breast,  to  efface  the  scars  of  the  old 
one — and  frequently,  and  severely,  did  they 
ache  and  burn.  Often  did  he  reflect  how  poor, 
how  weak,  how^  degraded  was  all  he  now  felt 
and  did  in  comparison  with  the  real,  fresh,  and 
fervent  passion  of  his  younger  heart.  Even  its 
excesses,  its  sins  and  sufferings,  seemed  to  him 
dearer,  as  well  as  purer,  than  the  highest  tri- 
umphs of  his  present  false  and  sensual  course. 
And  then,  shrinking  from  himself,  he  would,  to 
avoid  such  thoughts,  rush  again  to  commit  the 
very  acts  which  caused  them. 
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Such  was  Edward  Savile  at  the  time  of  his 
embarkation  for  the  Peninsula.  Of  his  proceed- 
ings since  his  arrival  there  his  own  letter  has 
already  given  sufficient  indication. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 
Crown'd  by  liigli  woodlands. 

Byrox. 

'«  Lisbon,  1813. 
"  Such  an  adventure,  dear  Devereux  ! — In  your 
prosaic,  business-like  England,  one  might  pass 
two   or    three   life-times    without    meeting  any 
thing  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  romance  and  ex- 
citement of  this !     Why,    man,   what  do    you 
think  has  happened  to   me? — I   have  fallen  in 
love  with  a  nun  ! — or,  rather,  a  nun,  as  I  take 
it,  has  fallen  in  love  with  me,  which  is  much  more 
to  the  purpose.     And  such  a  Nun ! — the  very 
ideal  picture  the  mind  draws  to  itself  of  cloistered 
loveliness; — '  mild,    pale,    penetrating' — yet 
■with  a  dormant  spirit  in  the  deep  beauty  of  the 
eyes,  which   shews  how  that  woman  could  have 
felt  had  her  lot  been  cast  in  the  world — nay,  how 
she  still  could  feel  (or  I  mistake  her  much)  if  she 
met  with  aught  that  could  once  rouse  that  spirit 
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fairly  into  action.  And  I  think  she  might  meet 
with  it :  aye,  in  despite  of  bars,  and  vows,  and  re- 
ligious exercise,  and  conventual  discipline — that 
woman  could  love  yet ! — Why  just  now,  you 
will  tell  me,  I  said  she  did :  yes,  but  that  was 
merely  the  exaggeration  which  hope  always  gives 
on  these  points  5  or,  rather,  it  is  that  spirit 
of  prophecy  which  so  often  works  its  own  ful- 
filment. 

*'  But  I  must  tell  my  story  '  out  of  the  face,' 
as  the  Irish  say — or  you  will  never  understand 
it.  Duly,  therefore,  will  I  give  you  the  details 
of  yesterday's  proceedings ;  beginning  with  the 
rather  agreeable  and  tolerably  common-place 
party  of  pleasure  in  the  morning — and  progress- 
ing till  we  reach  the  delightful  and  romantic  (aye 
romantic !)  sensations  which  pervaded  my  sus- 
ceptible bosom  before  night. 

«'  Gordon,  of  the th  is  here,  on  his  way 

to  the  army ;  and  being,  as  you  know,  an  old  ally 
of  mine,  he  has  put  himself  under  my  wing  to 
lionize  him  for  the  few  days  he  has  to  stay. 
Above  all,  he  wanted  to  see  a  convent :  coming 
fresh  from  your  Protestant  Jand  yonder,   these 
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consecrated  cages  were,  beyond  everything,  the 
objects  of  his  curiosity.  I  was  the  more  ready  to 
gratify  it  from  never  having  myself  seen  a  convent 
v'ith  nuns  in  it — but  once.  Often  have  I  been  in 
a  large  building,  ci-devant  a  nunnery^  but  now  a 
barrack,  a  hospital,  or  a  dragoon- stable : — but 
only  once  have  I  seen  one  inhabited  by  its  pro- 
per occupants.  And,  truly,  that  once  had  not 
satiated  my  wishes  on  the  subject; — for  I  was 
unfortunate  in  my  selection,  inasmuch  as  I  was 
admitted  no  farther  than  the  hall — where  I  had 
sweetmeats  twisted  to  me  through  the  turning- 
box — and  caught  a  glimpse  of  three  or  four 
ladies,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  witches  in 
Macbeth  would  seem  youthful  beauties. 

"  But  this  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
armies  ;  and  they  are  cautious  whom  they  admit 
into  convents  there — be  they  enemies  or  allies. 
But,  here,  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
there  was  a  convent,  a  league  or  two  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tagus,  very  beautiful  in  its  situations 
and  rich  in  its  buildings  and  appointments — and 
where  English  visitors,  heretics  though  they  be, 
were  always  very  civilly  received.     Accordingly, 
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we  made  a  party  to  go.  There  were,  besides 
Gordon  and  myself,  two  other  English  officers — 
one  on  his  w^ay  to  join  his  regiment,  and  the 
other,  like  me,  recovering  from  his  wounds — 
Madame  de  Souza,  a  rich,  rather  handsome,  and 
very  lively  Portuguese  widow — a  Don  Something 
de  Saram,  a  Lisbon  merchant,  with  an  oldish  wife, 
and  two  daughters,  swarthy  and  sentimental — 
and  a  young  Portuguese,  apparently  an  aspirant 
to  the  good  graces  of  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Off'  we  set — the  sun  shining,  the  water 
glistening — the  ladies  smiling — and  everybody 
talking — as  merry  a  '  party  of  pleasure"*  as  ever 
started  in  one  of  our  eight-oars  from  Whitehall- 
stairs  for  Richmond.  There  was  just  breeze 
enough  to  send  us  along  rapidly  without  causing 
a  swell  sufficient  to  bring  that  demon,  sea-sick- 
ness, among  us.  Every  thing  prospered:  we 
had  a  quick  and  a  gay  passage — and,  having 
found  our  vehicles  and  our  horses  all  ready 
for  us  at  the  landing-place,  we  proceeded  onward 
towards  the  convent. 

''  Rumour,  for  once,  had  not  exaggerated : 
the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  indeed 
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beautiful.  Those  who  have  never  been  out  of 
England,  where  no  scene  is  reckoned  passable 
unless  the  sun  shines  directly  upon  it,  to  render 
its  temperature  endurable, — can  form  no  idea  of 
the  eflPect,  in  a  southern  climate,  of  a  cool  deep 
valley,  winding  between  hills  covered  to  their 
tops  with  the  greenest  of  all  possible  trees,  and 
admitting,  from  its  narrowness,  only  sunlight 
sufficient^to  throw  a  gorgeous  gleam  of  gold  upon 
the  summit  of  the  tufted  M'oods  on  one  of  the 
hills  Avhich  bound  it.  It  was  through  one  of 
these  beautiful  glens  that  we  now  passed.  Our 
road  lay  along  the  side  of  a  small  brook,  which 
wound  down  the  valley  towards  the  Tagus  ;  and 
which,  coming  from  the  more  distant  hills,  gave 
the  most  beautiful  freshness  to  the  verdure  as  it 
flowed  along.  The  scent  of  the  orange-flowers 
in  bloom  added  the  most  delicious  fragrance  to 
the  air ;  and  though  I  have  been  often  content 
to  think,  with  Morris,  that  '  the  shady  side  of 
Pall-Mair  was  as  cool  and  rural  a  summer  resi- 
dence as  the  heart  of  man  could  desire, — yet  I 
confess  that  the  whole  scene — its  actual  beauty — 
its   foreign   aspect,    (which   is   always    in   itself 
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romantic,)  and  the  reflection  of  the  strange  and 
stirring  circumstances  which  placed  me  where  I 
Avas, — did,  to  a  certain  extent,  act  upon  my 
senses  and  my  feehngs ;  and,  altogether,  I  un- 
doubtedly arrived  at  the  convent  a  very  different 
sort  of  person  from  what  I  am  when  I  mount 
guard  at  St.  James''s. 

"  The  convent  itself  stands  in  the  most  lovely 
part  of  this  lovely  valley.  It  is  a  large,  white, 
gable-ended  building,  with  small  pinnacles,  and 
a  tower  to  contain  the  chime  of  bells.  It  has 
not  the  ancient,  stern,  and  somewhat  gloomy 
appearance  of  the  remains  of  our  old  Abbeys  in 
England  ;  but  yet  it  does  not  look  in  the  slightest 
degree  garish  or  worldly.  Standing,  as  it  did 
when  we  approached  it,  and  as  it  must  do  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  day, — in  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  hill, — and  relieved  against  the  fine  rich 
green  of  the  full  woods, — it  appeared  calm  and 
secluded,  yet  not  otherwise  than  cheerful — soli- 
tary in  its  sense  of  peacefulness,  but  not  in  that 
of  desolation. 

"  It  is  placed  just  where  the  valley  makes  a 
rather   abrupt   turn,   nestled   in   the   angle    so 
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caused ;  and  it  thus  commands  a  view  of  both  of 
these  separate  glens.  It  is  exactly  one  of  the 
spots  where,  in  those  moments  of  depression 
which,  I  believe,  cross  every  man's  mind  at 
times — and  which,  little  as  those  who  see  me 
in  society  suppose  it,  come  upon  mine  fre- 
quently,— one  thinks  one  would  choose  wherein 
to  set  up  the  staff  of  rest  with  some  one  dearer 
than  all  the  world,  and  able  to  repay — and  far 
more  than  repsLj — the  sacrifice  of  all  that  it 
contains  beside.  ^  II  y  a  des  lieux,"*  says  La 
Bruyere,  '  que  Ton  admire ;  il  y  en  a  d'autres 
qui  touchent,  et  oil  Ton  aimerait  a  vivre.' 
But  to  me  these  feelings  must  ever  be  of  re- 
trospect— I  cannot  love.  IVIuch  as  you  have 
seen  my  time  devoted  to  women,  I  have  not 
loved  for  years  !  Oh  !  Devereux  !  at  times — 
when  I  am  alone — when  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  the  world  no  longer  are  present  to  sup- 
port me, — the  feelings  of  lang  syne  press  upon 
my  heart,  and  rive  it.  The  other  day,  on  my 
way  down  from  the  army,  we  halted  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  valley  something  like  that  I  have  been 
describing  to  you,  but  still  more  recluse,  still 
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more  beautiful — and,  would  you  believe  it  ? — 
my  feelings  actually  threw  themselves  into  verse 
• — aye  verse,  which,  with  the  exception  of  an 
epigram,  I   had  not  been  guilty  of  for  years. 

The  lines but  no — hang  it !    I  won't   copy 

the   verses   either — that  would    be   rather    too 
much — for  I  must  call  to  mind  that  you  have  to 
read  this  letter  (at  least  I  hope  so) — and  senti- 
mentalism  in  prose  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can  ex- 
pect you  to  encounter.     Hypochondriac  poetry- 
exceeds  the  privilege  of  private  correspondence. 
I  must  drive  these  blue  devils  from  me — I  can't 
conceive,   indeed,  how  they  have  spread  their 
'  azure  pinions'  over  me,  even  now — but  hey, 
presto  ! — they    are   gone — and    now,   vogue    la 
galere  ! — I  am  starting  for  a  new  plate — and  I 
must  not  let  these  squeamish  twinges  cross  me 
on  my  path. 

**  To  return  to  our  arrival  at  the  convent,  at 
the  door  of  which  my  digression  has  kept  you 
Avaitino^  an  vmconscionable  time.  One  of  our 
Portuguese  friends  had  given  information  to  the 
Lady  Abbess  of  our  intended  visit ;  and,  as  we 
were  ushered  in  by  the  Portress,  we  found  her 
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and  several  of  the  nuns  assembled  to  receive  us. 
The  arrangements  of  our  reception  were  very 
different  from  those  which  we  English  conceive 
as  conventual.  Instead  of  a  parlour,  with  a  grate 
at   one   end,   shrouded  by  a  curtain,   through 
which  you  may  speak,  but  can  neither  see  nor 
come  into  contact   with  the  object  of  your  con- 
versation, we  Mere  shewn  into  a  large  room,  at 
one  end  of  which  there  was  a  raised  dais,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  halls  of  many  old  mansion- 
houses  in  England;  a  large   open  grating  ran 
along  the  edge  of  this — but,  in  its  centre,  there 
were  folding  doors,  or  gates,  which  were  thrown 
back ;  so  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  division,  fur- 
ther than  the  low  step  between  the  nuns  and  us. 
There    were   about    six    of    them,    besides   the 
Abbess  and  the  Portress,  which   last  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  was  the  person  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  convent.     In  my  ignorance,  I  had 
imagined    that  this  office  was  held  by,   at  all 
events,  a  very  inferior,  if  not  a  lay,  sister  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  second  only  to  the  Abbess 
herself.      These   two   ladies   were   considerably 
sunken  into  the  vale  of  years  ;  but  of  the  others 
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three  were  young  and  two  handsome.     You  will 
already  have  concluded  that  one  of  these  two  is 
the  identical  nun  whom  I  announced  to  you  at 
the  commencement  of  this  letter  in  such  rapture. 
But  you  are  wrong.     We  had  been  seated  a  few 
minutes,  and  were  conversing,  of  course,  almost 
entirely   with  the  two  official  dignitaries,  when 
another  sister  entered  from  behind,  and,  quietly 
approaching,  seated  herself  at  the   extremity  of 
the  line.     The  circumstance  of  her  thus  coming; 
in  alone  drew  my  attention  to  her  at  once;  and, 
fastidious  as  you  know  I   am  on  the  score  of 
beauty,  I  instantly  exclaimed  (to  myself),    '  I 
never  beheld  a  creature  so  exquisitely  lovely  !  ' 
And  the  more  closely  I  scanned  her  appearance, 
the  more  I  became  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of 
my  first  impulse.     She  was  tall,  and  beautifully 
formed,  though  considerably  too  much  inclining 
to  thinness — still  the  outline,   which  never  can 
deceive,  the  outline  was  perfect.     It  was  evident 
to  me,  in   a  moment,  that  her  form  had  wasted 
from  mental  causes.     Her  hair,  as  far  as  I  could 
discern  it  through  her  nun's  costume,  was  jet  black 
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— and,  at  all  events,  her  brows  and  lashes  were  so; 
but  instead  of  the  dark  eye  of  fire  common  to 
the  Portuguese,  they  shrouded  one  of  deep, 
pensive  blue — calm,  certainly,  at  the  first  view, 
but,  on  closer  inspection,  betraying  visibly  that 
the  soul  of  passion  burned  beneath,  though 
clouded  by  an  expression  of  sadness,  which  it 
almost  chilled  the  heart  to  look  upon. 

"  I  became  rapidly  less  and  less  attentive  to 
the  conversation  that  was  going  on — stupid  and 
formal  enough  it  was  in  any  case — and  fixed  my 
attention  undividedly  upon  this  divine  nun.  You 
know  that,  on  such  occasions,  when  I  gaze, 
namely,  upon  an  unknown  beauty  for  the  first 
time — I  love  to  set  my  penetration — (my  inven- 
tion, you  often  used  to  call  it) — to  work,  to  trace 
out  the  history  of  her  fate  and  feelings.  Here, 
the  former  was  nearly  done  to  my  hand — and 
the  latter,  it  did  not  need  any  very  violent  exer- 
tion of  physiognomical  skill  to  discover.  She 
had  none  of  that  heavy,  impassive  look  which 
the  countenances  of  most  of  the  others  wore, 
and  which  is,  I  should  conceive,  the  natural  ex- 
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pression  of  her  condition  generally — bespeaking 
feelings  numbed  into  quiescence,  and  a  drowsy, 
slothful  resignation,  scarcely  worthy  the  name  of 
content.  Neither  had  she  the  really  placid  aspect 
of  those  who,  I  concluded,  were  satisfied  with 
their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  deep, 
fixed  expression  of  suffering — of  chronic,  con- 
stant pain,  gnawing  at  the  heart.  And  sad  as 
was  the  light  which  swelled  in  those  speaking 
eyes — (I  can  describe  it  in  no  way  so  well  as  by 
saying  it  was  that  expression  which  is  usually 
the  accompaniment  of  a  deep  sigh) — ^yet  still  T 
traced,  or  thought  I  traced,  a  power  of  passion- 
ate feeling  beneath,  which  probably  added  to 
the  strength  and  intensity  of  the  sadness  itself. 
Well,  then,  what  caused  this  ?  The  answer 
was  but  too  plain — a  cause  sufficient  to  account 
for  any  degree  of  suffering  was  before  me.  Her 
condition  was  repugnant  to  her.  Oh,  God  ! 
how  dreadful,  indeed,  must  be  the  feelings  of  an 
unwilling  nun  !  All  the  charities  of  kindred 
and  of  friends  broken  through  for  ever — all  the 
natural   affections  crushed,   and  converted  into 
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subjects  of  guilt  even  to  approach — a  life  the 
most  strictly  secluded,  and  most  utterly  monoto- 
nous ; — suppose  these  things  to  be  unrepaid  by 
strong  fervour  of  religious — they  would  almost 
require  it  to  be  of  fanatical — feeling  ;  nay,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  incurred  with  a  strong 
repugnance  from  the  first — a  repugnance  v»hicli 
Time  must  necessarily  deepen  into  disgust,  and 
from  thence  again  to  loathing — suppose  this^ 
and  I  can  figure  to  myself  no  state  of  human 
misery  more  desolate. 

''  Desolate,  indeed  !  for  there  is,  to  aggravate 
and  multiply  the  direct  misery  itself,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fellow-feeling  and  pity — nay,  the 
existence  of  their  very  opposites.  And  if  there 
be  on  this  earth  a  species  of  mental  pain  more 
utterly  intolerable  than  the  rest,  it  is  to  feel  that 
no  one  sympathizes  with  our  sufferings — nay, 
that  those  sufferings  themselves  are  regarded  as 
matters  of  reproach  and  guilt. 

"  You  will  think  that  I  am  indulging  in  my 
old  propensity  of  *  cleckin'  a  muckle  hen  frae 
a  wee  egg*' — but  the  egg  was  not  so  very  small 
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by  any  manner  of  means.  We  were  in  the 
convent,  talking,  eating,  and  drinking,  for  about 
an  hour — five-and-tifty  minutes  of  which  I  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  contemplating  this  most 
lovely  and  interesting  object.  After  a  short 
time,  she  became  conscious  of  my  gaze ;  at  first 
she  seemed  to  think  it  was  casual,  and  merely 
turned  her  eyes  away :  but,  again  and  again 
finding  mine  rivetted  on  her,  the  blood  rushed 
to  her  cheek  and  brow,  in  volumes  of  a  rich  and 
exquisite  red,  which  proved  how  clear  and  tran- 
sparent was  that  beautiful  skin,  on  which  the 
fine  olive  tint  of  her  country  was  subdued  by 
a  superadded  paleness,  that  gave  to  it  in- 
creased delicacy,  without  taking  from  its  original 
richness. 

*'  You  know  right  well,  dear  Frank,  that  I 
have  not  used  my  eyes  for  so  many  years,  with- 
out being,  by  this  time,  pretty  skilful  at  the 
weapon  ;  and  I  was  quite  conscious  that  it  would 
not  do  at  all  to  alarm  this  secluded  and  sensitive 
creature  by  a  gaze  expressing  all  I  could  have 
expressed  at  the  moment.  Nay  (you  will,  per- 
haps, laugh  at  me  for  it,  but  it  is  the  truth)  my 
Vol.  II.  P 
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mind  was  so  much  filled  with  the  feelings  of 
pity  to  which  I  have  given  expression  above, — 
that  I  needed  but  very  little  self-control  to 
soften  the  expression  of  the  look  which  I  kept 
fixed  upon  the  nun,  into  one  in  which  sympathy 
and  respect  mingled  so  largely  with  its  admira- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  either 
startled  or  offended  by  it.  Once  or  twice,  in- 
deed, when  I  purposely  removed  my  eyes  for  a 
time,  I  found  her,  on  turning  them  upon  her 
again,  looking  fixedly  at  me,  with  an  expression 
partly  enquiring,  and  partly,  as  it  seemed,  grate- 
ful— and  when  she  caught  my  glance,  she  turned 
away  in  confusion. 

"  As  the  conversation  proceeded  between  the 
rest  of  our  party  (except   Gordon,  who  could 
not  speak  Portuguese)  and  the  Abbess,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  progress  of  the  war  chanced  to  be 
broached.     The  old  lady  was  very  curious  about 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  at  which   she  had  had  a 
relation ;  and  one  of  our  officers,  to  whom  she 
addressed  her  questions,  referred  her  to  me,  as 
the  only  one  present  who  had  been  in  the  ac- 
tion.    I    happened    to   know   the   regiment   to 
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which  the  Abbess's  cousin  belonged,  and  was  able 
to  tell  her  it  had  distinguished  itself  exceedingly. 
From  question  to  question,  I  was  led  to  say  a 
good  deal  about  the  battle — and,  although  I 
hope  I  am  not  such  a  lying  braggart  as  Othello, 
and  therefore  did  not  talk 

.  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 


The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders, 

yet  could  I  perceive  that  to  what  I  did  say 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline. 

I  could  see  my  fair  nun  turn  pale  at  the 
dangers  of  which  I  spoke,  and  then  gaze  pity- 
ingly upon  my  sling,  in  which  I  am  still  obhged 
to  carry  my  left  arm .  She  did  not  speak — be- 
yond, here  and  there,  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion ;  but  I  could  see  that  she  let  her  feelings 
take  more  uncontrolledly  the  direction  of  the 
moment — and,  also,  that  that  direction  was  to- 
wards me. 

"  When  we  were  about  to   come   away,    I 

found  to  my  great  surprise  and  delight  that  we 

had  a  ceremony  to  undergo,  of  which  I  had  had 

no  idea.     Seiior  de  Saram,  being  accustomed 

P  2 
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to  sucli  visits,  led  the  way,  and  we  all  followed 
in  our  turn.  To  the  Abbess  and  the  Portress 
successively,  we  stooped  and  bent  the  knee,  and 
they  formally  invoked  a  benediction  upon  us, 
laying  their  hands  upon  our  heads  as  they  spoke. 
But  to  the  other  nuns  De  Saram  (and  I  was  but 
too  rejoiced  to  follow  his  example)  held  out  both 
his  hands  horizontally,  while  they,  laying  their 
palms  flat  upon  his,  muttered  a  few  words  of 
good  wishes  rather  than  of  formal  blessings. 
This  was  far  more  than  I  had  had  the  least 
notion  or  hope  of — and,  you  will  think  it  strange, 
and  even  absurd,  in  one  so  p^actised  as  I  am, — 
but  I  certainly  felt  nervous  to  a  most  boyish 
degree  as  I  passed  along  the  line  to  approach 
Sister  Angelica,  as  I  found,  from  the  Portress 
addressing  her,  that  my  beautiful  nun  was 
called.  You  must  have  felt  in  some  circum- 
stances of  your  life — as  so  have  I,  though  not 
for  many  years  before — a  certain  indescribable 
sensation  just  on  that  part  of  the  chest  from 
whence  the  breath  seems  to  be  drawn — a  sort  of 

vague but  no,  I  can't  describe  it — you  know 

what  I  mean,  I  am  sure,  and  if  you  don't,  you 
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will  not  be  able  to  understand  my  description. 
Well,  this  did  I  feel  as  I  approached  Angelica — 
and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  varying  flushing 
of  the  cheek,  and  the  rapid  and  heavy  heaving 
of  the  lawn  that  covered  her  bosom — so  did  she 
likewise.  I  had  passed  all  her  sisters,  and  now 
I  came  to  her.  My  hands  shook  considerably 
as  I  held  them  out  to  her — she  laid  her's  very 
lightly  upon  them — but,  by  the  exertion  of  the 
muscles  of  mine,  I  took  care  that  they  should 
meet  closely,  firmly,  fully.  I  endeavoured  to 
fix  my  eyes  upon  her's  at  the  same  moment — 
but  they  were  bent  upon  the  earth.  But  I  mur- 
mured in  a  tone  which  she  alone  could  hear,  and 
which  the  sudden  thrill  of  her  whole  frame 
shewed  me  that  she  did  hear,  and  felt — '  God 
bless  you.  Madam  !'  The  words  are  nothing — 
but  their  intonation  may  make  them  convey  a 
world  of  feeling.  I  have  heard  them  so  spoken 
to  me,  and  so  I  meant,  at  least,  to  speak  them 
to  her. 

**  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  our  road 
homeward.  I  scarcely  spoke  the  whole  way. 
My  thoughts  were  entirely   engrossed  by  this 
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lovely  vision — and  I  brooded  upon  them,  in  its 
fullest  sense,  till  we  reached  Lisbon. 

"  How  thoroughly  they  engross  my  mind 
still,  I  think  the  length  and  the  detailed  cha- 
racter of  this  letter  (lucky  it  is  for  you  it  goes 
by  a  private  hand  !)  sufficiently  demonstrate. 
The  truth  is  that,  as  Sir  Harry  Wildair  says — 
'  This  girl  has  got  into  my  heart,  and  I  cannot 
get  her  out  of  my  head.' — Into  my  heart  ? — 
Yes ;  after  a  fashion — that  is,  after  my  fashion, 
with  which,  you  will  say,  the  heart  has  very 
little  to  do.  Well,  so  be  it ;  I  should  be  come 
to  a  fine  pass  if  I  allowed  a  nun  to  twine  herself 
round  that  said  commodity,  my  heart.  Taken 
in  the  deep  and  strong  sense  of  the  term,  we 
have  parted  company  years  ago.  The  only 
heart  that  I  have  known  of  late  has  been  an 
easy  excitable  sort  of  gentleman,  quickly  roused, 
and  quickly  calmed — sensitive  enough  to  confer 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  not  half  sensitive 
enough  to  give  a  moments  pain.  The  heart  of 
other  years  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
indeed. 

"  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  must  see  my  fair 
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nun  again,  and  that  anon.  I  cannot  let  matters 
rest  here,  and  yet  I  scarcely  know  to  what  ex- 
tent I  mean,  or  wish,  to  carry  them.  See  her 
again,  however,  I  must :  and  I  understand  that, 
luckily,  this  convent  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
English  here — ^being  a  very  eligible  one  for  a 
shew-place  of  the  kind,  as  the  ride  thither  is 
beautiful,  the  house  itself  rich  and  well  appointed, 
and  the  Abbess  conciliatory  and  civil.  I  shall 
certainly  get  up  a  party  for  next  week. — God 
bless  you,  Frank — I  shall  '  sit  again'  without 
'  asking  leave,'  and  then  'report  progress'  as  in 
duty  bound. 

'*  Ever  your's, 

"  E.  S." 
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